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Observatory Road, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
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Tarvia-built 1908. 

















Traffic doubled and redoubled many times 
—but the Tarvia street is still good 







N 1908 they built the Tarvia pavement on 

Observatory Road. Motorists “flocked” 
to this new pavement—found it smooth, al- 
ways free from mud and dust. On fine after- 
noons as many as twenty cars chugged by 
heavy motor traffic for those days. 


The old cars have gone their way—motor 
traffic has doubled and redoubled many times. 
But after sixteen years of this ever-increasing 
grind, Observatory Road’s Tarvia pavement 
is as good as the day it was built. 

Tarvia pavement can be kept good indef- 
initely at little cost. Or to put it another way 
—to make a Tarvia pavement last indefinitely, 
only the most economical maintenance is nec- 
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essary. And these facts in addition: 


A Tarvia pavement will not wave, 
roll or rut. 

A Tarvia pavement is skidproof, be- 
cause of its granular surface. 


Thousands of Tarvia streets and roads have 
proved to taxpayers that—for the money spent 

Tarvia gives more miles and the most years 
of satisfactory highway service. Every paving 
requirement, construction, repair or mainte- 
nance can be met with Tarvia. 

On request, we will gladly send you illus- 
trated booklets, construction data and com- 
plete specifications. Address our nearest office. 
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The original charter for the pueblo of Tucson was ” 
granted by the King of Spain in 1551. The beautiful es ie i ee ea oe 
modern city of 20,000 inhabitants is said to have more ; / ” Alaa 

sunshine than any other part of the United States, It : 

was once Arizona's capital. The photograph shows 

the ruins of the second capitol building. 





‘From ARIZONA ¢o the ADIRONDACKS” 


How women from Tucson to Plattsburg 
came to a common choice in soap 


HE wave of public opinion in favor of fine white 
laundry soap has swept clear across America! 
Geographical location makes little difference. Even in 
towns as unlike and widely distant from each other as 
Tucson, Arizona, and Plattsburg, N. Y., P and G The 


Th: DeLord it 4 Histort nee x ‘ pid 
Me scam) Betteh headenarter: White Naphtha Soap is the largest selling soap. To set 
ued « Bavtle ¢ , thur ; es * 

Relay Sp Siler ay Pee down the complete list of such towns and cities would far 































exceed the limits of this page. 

There are, of course, women who sincerely doubt that 
by changing from the older types of soap, which have given 
acceptable results, they can get still better results with far 





less effort. 

But as such women have learned, one by one, the advan- 
tages of a white soap as fine as P and G, they have become 
enthusiastic converts. 

Today, therefore, P and G is the largest selling laundry 
soap in the country. 

The reasons for this triumph of a particular soap are 
clear. Women have learned that P and G lessens rubbing 
and boiling, keeps white clothes white, preserves colors, 
sudses well in water of any desired temperature, dissolves 
dirt quickly and safely, rinses out thoroughly and leaves 
clothes sweet and clean, without the slightest trace ef soapy 
odor or yellowish tinge. 

Whether you do the laundry work yourself or employ 
a laundress, you should see that P and G is used. Its 
advantages will soon be revealed by the clock, by back and 
arm muscles, and by the clothes themselves. 


Procter & Gamble 


Plattsburg, on beautiful Lake Champlain, was named for 
Zephaniah Platt, who founded the outpost in 1784. Here, in 
1916, the Citizens’ Training Camp idea was given its first trial. 
Nearly 30,000 officer candidates were actually trained here. 
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HIS plight 
of agricul- 
ture, en- 
titled the 


ng the Farm Proble: 


By GARET GARRETT Bae png 





Empires, civili- 


men have come 
and vanished since 





farm problem, is 
very old. The 
trouble began in 
the Garden of 
Eden when the 
Lordsaid toAdam: 

“‘Cursed is the 
ground for thy 
sake. Be ips 
Thorns also and 
thistles shall it 
bring forth to 
thee.”’ 

Adam appears 
to have had a 
proper conviction 
of sin. No fatuous 
word of lamenta- 
tion is recorded of 
him. He studied 
weed control, did 
the best he could, 
and Cain came to 
do the chores. It 
had to be proved 
all over again to 
Cain. It is written 
that he became a 
tiller of theground, 
not a cattleman 
running his flocks 
on the free range 
like his brother 
Abel, but a hard- 
working dirt 
farmer. And it 
came to pass, ac- 
cording to the 
Word, that in the 
process of time he 
brought of the 








then; science has 
appeared, the ele- 
ments are classified 
in a mathematizal 
scale, the myster- 
ies of the Garden 
of Eden are the 
working facts of 
plant bivlogy, the 
ox is a gasoline 
tractor, mechani- 
cal power is in 
every man’s hand, 
extending it in- 
redibly—and the 
grievances of agri- 
culture arestill the 
same asin the time 
of Cain. They are 
two, only two: 
First, that the 
labor of tillage is 
despised and il! 
rewarded; second, 
that cities make 
the prices and con- 
trol the terms of 
trade. 

By selecting a 
few facts you car. 
easily prove theae 
grievances to be 
either true or false. 
If it is truth, not 
argument, you 
seek, the way is 
much more diffi- 
cult. There are too 
many facts. In the 
impossible event 
that you got them 








fruit of the ground 
an offering unto 
the Lord. 

“But unto Cain and to his offering He had not respect.” There it was. A good crop, 
no doubt, in spite of the thorns and thistles; a good crop, and no credit for it. Agriculture 
despised. The earth’s produce held in contempt. 

How was this to be explained? 

You see how the first people explained it. They referred the condition of agriculture 
to the calamity of original sin. Phere are worse explanations. For why should the 
precious fruits of the ground be taken for granted and without wonder? Why should the 
labor of tillage be disesteemed? Why, indeed, should it not be anxiously rewarded 
above any other, seeing how necessary it is and that all the artificial magnificence of the 
world must be sustained thereby from a film of soil thinner than the skin of a plum? Yet 
even the Greeks in their splendor called the farmers who nourished them “dust feet.”’ 


Do City Men Control Prices of Farm Products? 


AIN was angry. Who wouldn’t have been? He might have become a farm bloc, 

only there was then no Congress. What he did was to leave the farm. He went and 
made a city, where there was organ and harp playing; also lights, dancing, barter and 
manufacturing. This strange, revengeful act of Cain’s greatly complicated the farm 
problem. Henceforth forever there would be two ways of living and two kinds of people— 
urban and rural. Agriculture was despised by the cities. Besides which, the people of the 
cities became cunning in trade, which they invented, and made all the prices. which also 
they invented, so that the farmer who fed them, without whose labor they could not have 
enjoyed their wickedness, was obliged to take whatever they were pleased to say his 
produce was worth. When he complained, they told him they did not make prices. The 
law of supply and demand did that. It was true, but that didn’t help him and he has 
never believed it. 


American Agriculture in Oregon 


all you could never 
weigh them. There- 
fore it is necessary 
to generalize from representative facts. What are the largest indisputable generalizations 
that may be made concerning American agriculture? They are these—namely: That 
the American farmer, taking him freely, is the most prosperous, the most assisted, the 
most entertained, the most exhorted in his own behalf, the best informed, the best 
housed, the best dressed, the most extravagant and the least bent farsmer in the whole 
world. Never before anywhere was there an agriculture comparable in all these 
respects to American agriculture. 


The Two Complaints of the Farmer 


ND yet the American farmer is very discontented. His complaints are noterious. 

They seem to be numberless. Always, however, they are two—the same two: That 

his labor is despised and il] rewarded; not actually, since he cannot any more say his 

labor is actually ill rewarded, but relatively in contrast with the rewards of trade and 

industry; and that he deals at a disadvantage with the cities, They run together at last 

and come to but one thing. What the farmer complains of is that he is not getting his 
share. His share of what? His share of wealth. 

What the farmer wants is more. That ishuman. So does everybody else want more 
It seems very simple at this point. All that is left is the problem—the farm problem, 
that is. 

It may not exist. Certainly it does not exist as a horizontal problem touching 
agriculture as a whole, because agriculture as a whole is like mankind as a whole, or the 
average man of statistics. Who is mankind? Where is that average man? There is no 
such thing. There is only the idea of it.. None the less, perhaps all the more, the idea of 
a farm problem with implications universa! to agriculture as a whole has an enormou: 
displacement in all current political and economic thought. People of many isinds are 














































































persuaded that agricu ture as a whole does not receive 
its share—-those who «now nothing about it, who do 
not know even what they mean, who would have not 
the faintest notion of how to prove what its share is, 
or, if it were proved to be leas than enough, how it 
might be increased 

The idea is emotional and historic. It is shared by 
people whe are not farmers and never mean to be; 
and it signifies perhaps a certain attitude toward 
the power ard growth of modern business, toward 
industrialism, which ix new in the world. How other- 
wise explain the aasoriation of radical farmers with 
radical iabor? They have nothing rational in com- 
mon. Remember that agriculture is very old. For 
long it was the only source of power and wealth. This 
country at first was wholly agricultural; what trade 
there was was derived from agriculture. Then sud- 
denly industry displaced agricuiture. Industry be- 
eame the paramount source of power and wealth. 
This has happened just now, in our own time, and 
nothing comparable had happened in all the history 
of the world before 
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write an economic treatise for purposes of further 
argument. 

So now we are at the other extreme. Nothing is 
simple. The complexities are overwhelming. Well, 
you may say, there is some gain in this. The problem 
is lost in its own wilderness. Let it alone. But you 
cannot let it alone. The idea of it is a very trouble- 
some political fact. 

All confusion arises from this—that the idea is 
general, whereas the problem is in each case a partic- 
ular problem demanding a particular solution. Agri- 
culture, itself endlessly diverse in method and 
opportunity, is a way of life for half the people. It 
contains every contradiction that operates in human 
affairs. Very often there is no answer. 


Why the People are Riled 


R a complete view of the problem in one of its 
unanswerable aspects you might go much farther 
than the general store at Augusta, Montana, and then 
miss it. Augusta is an old cattle town in the Sun River 


Valley. Before cattle there was mining. Now it is 
where people stop for supper on their way to see why 
farmers fail on the United States reclamation project. 
There is no railroad. The general store is the strangest 
in the world. Walk right in. Eberle will appear. He 
may be taking that wink of sleep he lost fifty years 
ago when it was his use and wont to rise at dawn and 
shoe forty mules. From going up and coming down 
he has worn out with his ewn feet a stout stairway 
built with his own hands. Never having had time to 
get married, he has wanted nothing from the Lord 
but the common day. Besides what you might think 
to see in a general store, there are many forgotten, 
unexpected objects, such as little clay crucibles, old 
pewter dishes, pieces of antique furniture and curi- 
osities of battered bric-a-brac. On the second floor, 
coming suddenly to view, will be a nest of coffins. 
greater. There is the rub, All is relative. What the Eberle, who has heard you prowling about, pokes 
farmer complains of is contrast. When he was poor indeed The literature of the farm problem is heavier than a_ a beard above the stair well and roars agreeably, “ Help 
without the contrast, that is—when all agriculture was in corn crop, and nowhere in it is there an established conclu- yourself to a good fit.” 

fact poor, he did not coraplain at all. In the extreme north- sion. The National Economic League has just devoted an “Do you also bury your customers?” 
west corner of Washington is a fertile valley so far away issue of its Consensus to the unsatisfactory condition of “Yes,’’ he says, coming all the way up. “ Look at them!” 
from the world that farming is still practiced in the prim- agriculture as “one of the paramount problems for con- He points out the window to a little graveyard. 


Coincidentally with the rise of industry, the condi- 
tion of agriculture has enormously, magically im- 
proved, To know this you have only to think what a 

:ecessful farmer now has to use and enjoy in con- 
trast with what he had fifty years ago—mechanical 
power, automobiles, milking machines, automatic 
tools, telephones, electric lights. modern schools, 


paved roads, suburban houses 


A Study in Contrasts 





— profits of American agriculture in the last 
twenty years—a period including both the wartime 
inflation and the postwar depression—were greater 
than ever before. They were greater than the profits 
of agriculture had been anywhere in the world before 
until then, But the profits of industry were even 














These Enormous Dougtas Firs in Washington are Being 

Lumbered Off. What Remains is Cut-Over Land, Very 

Fertile, But Difficait to Reclaim for Agriculture. The 
Problem is What toe Do With It 


- > itive way. Once a year the people bring out their surplus sideration by this country at the present time.” It sent “How did you get all this junk together?” 
on pack animals. They do not complain. But a peach out a questionnaire and then classified the replies. Causes “Bought it from people going out.” 
grower in the San Joacuin Valley, of California, with two assigned for the unsatisfactory condition of agriculture “Why?” 


automobiles in his garage and an electric range in the had to be grouped under twelve general heads; the reme- “Why? Wasn’t anybody else to buy it, was there?” 
kitehen, complains that he cannot live on what he getsfor dies proposed were grouped under sixteen heads. And “Miners first, then cattlemen, and now the farmers who 
his fruit, which is now thirty-five dollars a ton against under each head it would be possible, aye, necessary, to ‘try it up here on the land the Government has irrigated 


fifteen in premotor 
days. There is con 


the losers and quit- 
ters. Those you 





trast of enother 
kind. It may be 
mentioned, 

None of this is 
clear in the con- 
troiling idea of the 
farm problem. 
Almost nothing is 
clear in that idea. 
It makes no won- 
der of the fact that 
examples of suc- 
cessful and unsue- 
cessful farming lie 
aide by side, with 
only a fence be- 
tween them; of the 
facet that growing 
the same crops on 
the same eoi! under 
the same political 
and economic con 
ditions, one farmer 
spends his winters 
in California or 
Florida and 
another hecornes 
exhibit 32,643 in 
the Department ol 
Agriculture's pic- 
ture of American 
agricuiture's hard- 
shipa: of the fact 
that though there 
ie eeid to be no 
prefit in farming, 
it ® & common 
thing to find one 
farm sustaining 
two families—- one 
the vroprietor 
family living in 








mean?” 

“You've got it,” 
he says. 

“What about 
the people who are 
still here?”’ 

“They’re riled 
up.” 

‘‘What riles 
them?” 

“Wouldn’t you 
be? Suppose you 
brought in ten 
dozen eggs and got 
fifteen cents a 
dozen for them and 
had tolivea month 
on that. Would you 
be riled?”’ 

“Who buys 
their eggs?” 

“T do.” 

“Do you ship 
them out?” 

“Where to?” 

“What do you 
do with them?” 

“Sell them to 
the Indians around 
here.”’ 

‘*Why not 
charge the Indians 
more for them? 
Then you. could 
pay more and peo- 
ple might not be 
so riled up.” 

“Ain’t the In- 
dians got to live? 
They can’t pay 
any more. Any- 
how, why should 








town, the other the 
tenant family tiv- 
ing on the place. 


they?” 
Wheat Grown in 1004 by the Summer-Faliow Method in the Triangle of Montana, a Region where Bonansa Farming Had (Coatinued on 
Brought Hard Times to Large Numbers of Homesteaders Page 161) 
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where Mr. Otto Frankenstein made his discovery. 
It was on a canal, too narrow and evil smelling to 
tempt the tourists’ gondolas, three flights up in a grim 
stone building whose battered facade 
lowered sullenly over the muddy 


Rovner the Square of St. Mark’s in Venice was 


ILLUSTRATED Br MARSHALL 
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By J. P. Marquand 


FRANTZ 





because you know more about Renaissance jewelry than 
any other man alive.” 

“Ha!” The young man made a motion go quick and 
unexpected that Mr. Frankenstein juraped. ‘1 know 
you. You want another affidavit. 
Well, you don’t get it! You don’t 





water. It was there that Mr. Frank- 
enstein found the man he wanted. 
A gentleman less astute and less 
equipped would never have found 
him, but Mr. Frankenstein had his 
own underground sources of infor- 
mation. He knew his Venice every 
bit as well as Ruskin knew his; but 
though both had art as their aim, 
Mr. Frankenstein’s Venice was dif- 
ferent from Ruskin’s. From long 
experience Frankenstein knew where 
to buy all sorts of things for a low 
price and no questions asked, as well 
as Officials at the customs barrier who 
would not bother to open packages. 

The stairs that Mr. Frankenstein 
climbed on his voyage of discovery 
were difficult and long. He was 
obliged to pause occasionally for 
breath, for he was growing too old 
and fat to manage stairs in a dingy 
Venetian tenement. At the third 
landing he paused for nearly a min- 
ute, and took off his hat, a Tyrol 
felt hat, and wiped the rim with a 
checkered silk handkerchief. It was 
late September, but it was very hot. 
Next he passed his handkerchief over 
his pendulous, clean-shaven cheeks, 
and finally removed his thick gold- 
rimmed spectacles in order to wipe 
the lenses. He wasstandingin along 
hall, lighted by a broken window. 
Before him was a battered door. 

Apprehensively Mr. Frankenstein 
looked up and down the hall, but 
finally he doubled his fist and brought 
it down on the panels. It was nota 
hard, rather an insinuating, confi- 
dential knock, but it was full of por- 
tent and carried far. The touch of 
his soft knuckles closed a circuit that 
crossed an ocean. Is there anything 
in premonition? Over in America, 
did old Jethro Courtney and Helen 
Courtney and Tom Bacchus move 
restlessly when Mr. Frankenstein 
knocked on that dingy door? They 
should have; a great many people 
should have. 

Mr. Frankenstein paused expect- 
antly, but he did not have long to 
wait. A bolt rattled and the door 
opened a crack, but no farther. 

“‘Ah,” came a voice from behind 
the door which did not sound wholly 
pleased. ‘“‘Now what the devil do 
you want here?” 

“My friend,’’ remonstrated Mr. 
Frankenstein in a slightly guttural 
tone, “don’t be alarmed at me. Is 
that the way to speak to anyone who 
comes from America to talk busi- 
ness?”’ 








get it, do you hear?" 

“No! No!” cried Mr. Franken- 
stein hastily. “I’ve come about gold 
work. I want it for New York.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“How did you guessa,”’ asked Mr. 
Frankenstein's host, “that I was in- 
terested in that?” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Frankenstein with 
an expansive smile, “I find out all 
sorts of things.” 

“New York!" The other half 
closed his eyes, and his face was no 
longer the face of a scholar. “It’s 
been a long time since I’ve seen the 
tall buildings. I hadn’t thought 
about New York. Perhaps~-I don't 
know you well— but perhaps I might 
talk business.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Frankenstein. 
“Then you are up to something!" 

Without replying directiy, the 
other opened a door to an adjoining 
room, 

“Amelio,” he called softly, “ bring 
in the Pozzi chain.” 

And the circuit had closed. The 
story of the Pozzi chain had started, 
and it was too late to stop. 


au 


ROM the days of the Italian Ren- 

aissance it seems a long aad dubi- 
ous road to the adventure of Jethro 
Courtney and the Pozzi chain. Super- 
ficially speaking, there seems a shock- 
ing difference of morals an-i mauners 
of life. Yet often as he thought of it 
afterwards, alone in his great un- 
wieldy house, it seemed to Jethro 
Courtney that the Renaissance, the 
very days of Benvenuto Cellini, 
swept over him like a wave when he 
acquired the Pozzi chain. 

There is something peculiarly in- 
destructible in the elements that 
make up the world. Drifting some- 
where beyond the vision of the law, 
there is still that old inversion of 
moral sense which once drew sparks 
from daggers. One’s heart, even an 
old man’s heart, has a way of skip 
ping at the sight of a goldsmith's 
scroll, and beauty can still awaken a 
hot desire for possession as strong as 
ever burned beneath an Italian sun 
He had a love for beauty, though no 
one ever guessed it. It was a curi- 
ous vagrant streak within him which 
was more than acquisitive instinct. 

No one ever guessed it, and least of 
all his family. The rest of the Court- 
neys, like everyone else, thought he 
was an eccentric old gentleman who 
threw away hisnioney. Even Helen 
Courtney, who was the only one he 








The door opened wider and Mr. 
Frankenstein gave a soft, contented 
grunt. The room he entered was un- 
prepossessing. A single grated win- 
dow looked out over tiles and chimney pots. Two chairs, 
a table and a bed were the only furnishings, all horribly 
untidy. Each article of furniture, and even the floor, was 
covered with loose yellowed pages of manuscript. There 
was a little heap of steel instruments on the table beside 
several saucers filled with rusty ill-smelling liquids, but 
Mr. Frankenstein did not mind. Before him was standing 
the man he had been looking for. He was a young man 
with a fair, almost esthetic face, and with eyes which were 
studiously intent. He was wrapped in a faded plum-colored 
dressing gown of old brocade. There were ink spots on the 
dressing gown and traces of ink on his hands. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Frankenstein ponderously. ‘They told 
me you were up to something.” 

“Who?” the other asked him hastily. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Frankenstein, “now why are you so 
suspicious? I have not come to hurt you. My London 


T 


4 
“Boys,"" He Would Inquire in a Queer High Voice Which Never Had Lost its Nasal Note, 


“is Anything Scirrin’ in Old Gotd?"* 


correspondents told me. You have something to show me. 
Now tell me what you are doing.” 

“‘Resting,”’ the other answered shortly. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Frankenstein. “ You never rest. 
You always have something interesting, Mr. Ashby.” 

The young man before him hastily raised an ink-stained 
hand, and for the first time he smiled, a smile that made 
his whole face pleasantly bright. 

“Hush!” he said. ‘I’m not English; I’m Italian now. 
Haven’t you heard? Haven’t you heard about the trouble 
with the candlesticks in London? And then there were 
bracelets in Paris—trouble, nothing but trouble; but what 
do you want? I’m always ready to talk.” 

“You needn't tell me,” responded Mr. Frankenstein, 
“that you’re not up to something. You always appear and 
go away. No, don’t look at me so; I’m not here to bother 
you. I’m here because you’re a student and a connoisseur; 


cared to see, knew nothing of his pur- 
chase of the Pozzi chain unti) her 
mother told her. 

It happened late one afternoon in early spring. Helen 
Courtney was seated near a window in the library upstairs, 
where she could see the automobiles on Fifth Avenue and 
the trees of Central Park, still bare, but faintly green. She 
was looking impatiently out the window when she was sur- 
prised by hér mo'i:cr coming in. She was surprised be 
cause she and her mother did not belong to the same set 
and seldom met except at dinner. At the sight of her 
mother in the doorway Helen raised her eyebrows slightly 
and tossed a cigarette she was smoking in the general direc 
tion of the fireplace. 

“Why, mother,” said Helen, ‘you look as if something 
was the matter!” 

“* My dear,” said Mrs. Courtney, ‘I wish you would be 
more careful. You'll burn a hole in the rug some day.” 

“‘Never mind,’’ said Helen languidly, “we can always 
buy another.” 
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Mrs. Courtney did not pursue the 
subject. She may have felt the 
truth of the remark, for it was true 
without a doubt that the Courtneys 
could always buy another. 
*My dear,” said Mrs. Courtney, 
“you have a caller downstairs.” 

“tf it’s Tom Bacchus,” said Helen, “why didn’t they 
send him up?” 

Mrs. Courtney also raised her eyebrows, though very 
slightly. There was a grace about all the Courtney women 
such as is apt to come of wealth, a delicate untroubled im- 
personality. Her voice changed when she answered, but 
only in the subtiest wey 

“What vou can see in Tom Bacchus,” said Mrs. Court- 
ney, “is more than I can imagine. It is the younger genera- 
tion, | suppose. Personally, I find him very stupid, and he 
always drinks too much. Tom is not downstairs,” 

“If it’s anyone else,”’ said Helen smoothly, “I’ve left 
orders to aay I’m out.’ 

“I know you did, dear,” said Mrs. Courtney; “but I 
came in juat in time. Your Uncle Jethro is waiting for you 
in the drawing-room.” 

Helen sat up straighter. 

“But he can’t want to see me,” she said. 

“He asked for you especially,” said Mrs, Courtney. 
“Now hurry and go on down.” 

“But what does he want?" asked Helen. “ He’s never 
wanted to see any of us before.” 

Mrs. Courtney smiled very faintly and looked at Helen 
in a diseoncerting way before replying. 

*Unele Jethro is always very blunt,” she said, “I sup- 
pose it’s the way with all self-made men. He says you're 
the only member of the family with any brains, my dear 
think of that! He says you're the only one who can think 
a consecutive thought. You talked to him about old rings 
on Thanksgiving Day. I was watching across the table. 
He never noticed you til then.” 

“But what does he want?” repeated Helen. “I had to 
speak to him about something.” 

“He wants,” said Helen's mother, “to take you with 
him to Leng Island. [f you ever troubled to read the 
papers, dear, you couldn’t help knowing why. Your uncle 
has spent a hundred and fifty thousand dollars on an 
antique gold chain. The Harrowers and, I believe, the per- 
sca who discovered it ure coming down for dinner. He 
wants you to help entertain them. Now don’t keep him 
waiting.” 

“} can’t go to Long isiand,” said Helen. 

It was a weak thing for her to say. She could not tell 
why she couid not. Perhaps it was some premonition that 
warned her. For a moment she seemed to feel the shadows 
of the ertranve hall of her Uncle Jethro’s house. Through 
seme architectural freak the hall was shadowy even on the 
brightest day, and the carpets were so heavy and noiseless 


that everyone who walked across the threshold was also 
silent, like a shadow. She could not tell why she could not 
go. She only knew that something inside her drew back 
and urged her against it. 

’ “T can’t,” she said. “ Please don’t make me, mother.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Courtney, “remember, we must 
ali be very nice to your Uncle Jethro. I had always been 
afraid he would leave his money to an institution, until he 
came today. You can cancel your other engagements.” 

Helen stood up. As she did so her hands went instinc- 
tively to smooth down her dress. It was a dress of gray 
satin cut in flowing lines. As her hands touched it, its sur- 
face felt as smooth and light as air and as faithless as a 
wish. It felt light and inadequate, a useless flimsy thing, 
and her touch itself seemed strangely light and futile. She 
seemed to be going against her wili on a journey to a 
strange unwelcome place. 

“T can’t go,” she said; “Tom and I were going to ride 
tomorrow.” 

“Your Unele Jethro,” said her mother, “has already 
asked Tom. He told him you were coming down.” 

Why was it, there in the library, where everything had 
seemed so dully sure, that she should have a feeling that 
she was dealing with unfamiliar things? 

Helen Courtney was still too young and still too much 
immersed in the mechanics of living to be afraid. Helen 
had never been afraid, but instinctively she dreaded things 
which she could not understand. 

She was not the only one who could not understand 
Jethro Courtney. None of the Courtneys could. He was 
the last of the older generation, and,.as Helen’s mother put 
it, he had never quite got over it. It was a vague term, but 
it had its own distinctive meaning. Uncle Jethro was 


Helen's great-uncle and the last of the Courtneys who had | 


felt the buffets of the world. Though it had all happened a 
very long time ago, Uncle Jethro’s eye stiil retained its old 
triumphant glitter, that ordinary attribute of mortals who 
have pitted themselves against the handicaps of life. Like 
an antiquated fire*horse that runs at the first alarm, like 
the habituated orator who can never refrain from address- 
ing a meeting, however small or humble, Uncle Jethro, 
even at the age of sixty-eight, had never found the secret 
of sitting back and letting the world go by. 

When Jethro Courtney and Helen’s grandfather were 
both very young, long before the Courtneys’ name ap- 
peared in the Social Register, they put their belongings in 
a handkerchief and left a horse breeder’s farm in Vermont, 
where they were doing manual labor. Neither of them 
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“Do I Interrupt ?** He Said. 
“Bxecuse Me. I am Sorry” 





guessed as they plodded through the dust of the highroad 
in that glowing day of their youth how far they were going 
to leave the farm behind them. 

At the age of fifty the Courtney brothers emerged from 
obscurity with some three million dollars apiece, gained 
from investments in land and grain and mining. At this 
stage Helen’s grandfather, victorious but weary, saw fit to 
stop and die, and to his children and his grandchildren the 
products of money became a part of fact. But Uncle 
Jethro kept right on. He turned the wheat market upside 
down. He doubled his capital in the panic of 1907 and 
tripled it in the war. He was a little dazed when he stopped 
at last, but the habit of buying and selling was too heavy 
upon him to cast off like a laurel wreath. 

In that fair haven which since the beginning of time has 
afforded refuge for rich and tired old men, Jethro Courtney 
joined the rest. He was weary of collecting dollars, but not 
of the collector’s instinct. Instinctively he turned to those 
things which in a way are the memorials of wealth, and 
which have begun to drift about the world, the last sur- 
vivals of the wealth which made them. Old Jethro Court- 
ney took up collecting. Mr. Jethro Courtney, with his old 
lank figure which no tailor could ever fit, still square of 
shoulder, with his face still lean and wrinkled into a rus- 
tically staring look, would wander moodily through the 
Fifth Avenue showrooms. His eyes were of a pale delft 
biue, which gave him that innocent mildness indelibly 
connected with blue-eyed men whether old or young. 
Many and many a iman had made regrettable mistakes 
when they looked into old Jethro’s eyes. His hair was 
white, and he had a mustache, venerable as the January 
snows, which drooped limply over the corners of his 
mouth. It was his habit in the showrooms, and, indeed, in 
almost any room, to smoke long, thin cigars of an inex- 
pensive, suffocating brand. In the showrooms and in the 
auction rooms there were many who wished he would stop, 
but no one for many years had dared to ask old Jethro to 
stop smoking. 

“Boys,” he would inquire in a queer high voice which 
never had lost its nasal note, “is anything stirrin’ in old 
gold?” 

From day to day he would ask that question expect- 
antly, as though he always hoped for a panic in ancient 
jewelry. 

“Tf not,” he would conclude, “‘how’s the price in Renais- 
sance silver runnin’?” 

And then they would hand him the auction catalogue 
and he would go through it with slowly blinking eyes. 
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They used to think he asked those questions from an inno- 
cent desire for knowledge, until they found he knew more 
about that exotic market than the members of the firm. 


mi 


ELEN COURTNEY could smell her great-uncle’s 

cigar. Its smoke was curling through the portiéres of 
the drawing-room as she came down the stairs. Out in the 
hall, on a Jacobean settee, intended more for hats and coats 
than people, Martin, her great-uncle’s man, was sitting. 
As Helen passed him, however, Martin sprang up deferen- 
tially, and as he did so a box of japanned iron he had been 
holding across his knees slipped in his fingers as he grasped 
at it and dropped clear of his hands. 

With a convulsive movement, so sudden that she started 
back, he had bent down and snatched at the box before it 
struck the floor. 

“Beg pardon, miss,” said Martin; “it was very un- 
fortunate of me.” 

It was curious, the desperate way that Martin had 
snatched for that cheap shiny thing. Surely it would have 
come to no hurt if it had fallen on the floor. 

“Why, Martin ——’”’ she began. 

Her heart was still beating fast. Not the viclence of 
Martin’s action but the motive impelling the violence 
startled her most. In that trivial instant the light in his 
eye and the flashing white of his hand awakened within her 
a vague understanding. It was there, and then it was gone. 
It had lasted for only an instant, for a fleeting bit of space 
not properly measured by time. 

“‘Beg pardon, miss,”’ he said again. ‘“ But—but the new 
chain’s inside. Surely you know of it, miss—the Pozzi 
chain.” , 

He had started like someone in pain—all for a chain of 
gold. 

When Helen came in the drawing-room Uncle Jethro 
removed his cigar from his mouth and pursed his lips. 

“So there you are,”’ he 
said. ‘Well, well.” 


Suddenly she knew that he was hurt and sorry. It was 
the first time she had ever noticed anything in him like 
loneliness or regret. For a moment he stood looking at her 
quite indecisively, stroking his white mustache. 

“Well,” he said, and coughed. “‘ Well, I guess it’s time to 
be going. I meant to make it nice. I asked that young 
feller of yours, too, but I'll fix him up all right.” 

“Uncle Jethro,” said Helen, “I didn’t say I wouldn’t. 
Only—I haven’t packed. I haven’t had time to think.” 

Uncle Jethro’s lips curled under his white mustache. 

“Your bag’s all ready in the hall,” he said. 

The sun was growing low as they reached the street, 
making the trees of the park cast long shadows over the 
soft green grass, and the shadows of the pedestrians on the 
pavement were incongruously long and black. Helen’s 
great-uncle had on a broad-brimmed felt hat and a long 
dark opera cloak. It was a costume which always dis- 
turbed the Courtneys. Helen said it was like an aged 
fencing master’s. They all agreed that it was an undignified 
striving for effect. That afternoon the drapery of his 
cloak appeared to give him an added height, so that Helen 
could almost imagine that the sun played some part in his 
appearance, that the sun was striving to make her uncle 
long and disproportioned, a shadow which would not lie 
flat like other shadows on the ground. A chauffeur and a 
footman were on the outside seat of the limousine. As 
Helen and her uncle came down the steps, the footman, a 
straight, fair-skinned young man, pulled open the door. 
Jethro Courtney did not seem so feeble that three men, 
young and strong, should be required to take him to Long 
Island. 

“Why, Uncle Jethro,” said Helen, “you never had an- 
other man before!” 

“You don’t know much about me,” her uncle agreed 
cheerfully, ‘“‘and I don’t—not generally, but today’s a 
particular day for me.” 

“But what ——” 
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‘Get in,”’ said Uncle Jethro; “‘you’ll know about it by 
and by. Martin, get in, too, and sit on the folding seat. 
Here! I don’t want any help. I’m nota cripple yet, boy. 
Close the door and keep your eyes open. That's what 
you're here for. Close the door and tell Harry to let her go.” 

The door closed and the limousine moved forward with- 
out a jar, hardly giving more perception of motion than a 
liner leaving its slip. Jethro Courtney leaned back in his 
corner of the seat. For some time he volunteered no 
further information, and instead looked thoughtfully out 
of the window while his car edged its way to the Williams- 
burg Bridge, leaving Helen to wonder why he had asked 
her and what pleasure he found in her company. He did 
not speak again until they were close to the edge of the 
river. 

“Thunder!” he said half to himself. “It don’t seem 
possible I can remember when half this was vacant lots and 
boys were playing ball. It looks as if I've seen the whole 
world change and all life change.” 

He glanced mildly at Helen when he had finished, with- 
out visible approval or disapproval. She had on a coat of a 
wine-red color trimmed with a soft gray fur. Her hat was 
one of those bell-shaped hats that half hid her eyes, so that 
she was obliged to tilt back her head to meet her uncle’s 
glance. She ran her hand over the fur trimming, and, like 
her dress, it was peculiarly inadequate and yielding to her 
touch. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Jethro, “men have changed and 
women have changed. It seems to me none of 'em think 
or act the same.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Helen. 

Uncle Jethro blinked sleepily. 

“Well, weil,” he said, “I know you don’t. Why should 
you?” 

“You know I didn’t mean it that way,’”’ Helen began. 

“Well, well,” replied Uncle Jethro. He was always fond 
of a tilt at words, and sometimes he could play at thern with 

extraordinary skill. “It’s 
the only sensible way to 





It was his usual saluta- 
tion, but even when she was 
a little girl, brought down 
the stairs by her nurse, she 
realized that in his last two 
words he could compress a 
wealth of meaning. They 
bore his estimate of charac- 
ter. They could run mer- 
rily, or limp with regret, or 
glide with cynical con- 
tempt, or sometimes they 
could be as blank or quiet 
as his eyes. 

It had always frightened 
Helen when Uncle Jethro 
said “Well, well,’ and he 
seemed to notice it with a 
sort of gentle pleasure. 

“Well, well,” he said 
again, “‘are you ready to 
start?” 

“But, Uncle Jethro —-” 
began Helen. 

“Don’t tell me you don’t 
know all about it,’’ inter- 
rupted Uncle Jethro. ‘I’ve 
never married, thank the 
Lord, but I know about 
women. Tell one woman 
something and every 
woman knows. I heard 
your mamma running up 
the stairs Let’s get 
moving.” 

“But I didn’t say I was 
coming,’’ Helen retorted. 

“There ain’t any need 
to say,”’ returned Uncle 
Jethro. “Martin, ring for 
a maid and tell her to bring 
Miss Helen’s hat and coat.” 

“Perhaps,” said Helen, 
“T don’t want tocome. Did 
you ever think of that?” 

Uncle Jethro looked at 
her and the wrinkles grew 
deeper beneath his eyes. 
For the first time he ap- 
peared to give her his full 
attention. 

“Well, well,” he said, 
“don’t you want to?” 

“T don’t know,” said 
Helen. 

“Now don’t that beat 








mean it, and all I look for’s 
sense.” 

“Everybody, when they 
get old,’’ said Helen, 
“thinks the world’s going 
to pieces.” 

“T didn't say it was,"’ re- 
plied Uncle Jethro; “I said 
everything is changing. 
which is not the same.” 

‘“*Then,’’ said Helen, 
‘‘why has everything 
changed? What's changed 
it?” 

“You want to have me 
tell you?” 

“Yes,” said Helen 

“All right; but it won't 
interest you, I guess.”’ 

Uncle Jethro did not be- 
gin immediately. He 
looked out the window and 
craned his neck to stare at 
theroadinfront. They had 
crossed the bridge. They 
were through the traffic and 
were going more quickly 
past that ugly fringe of 
buildings in Long Island 
which marks the end of city 
streets. In front of them 
Martin was sitting stiffiv 
with the japanned box bal- 
anced on his knee. Now 
and then Martin would 
move his head in the direc- 
tion of the driver’s mirror. 
She had been over the Ja- 
maica road ‘a hundred 
times. Why was it she 
should feel she was being 
carried to some place she 
did not know? 

‘“‘What’s changed the 
world since I was young?” 
her uncle was saying. “It’s 
funny you want to know, 
for you’re the one who put 
me in mind of what's 
changed it.” 

“T did?” cried Heien. 

“Well, well, you almost 
did. I don’t suppose you 
recall it. On Thanksgiving 
Day, when you had to sit 
next me at table. I wagn’t 
listening much. It don’t 








all?” said Uncle Jethro. 
“T sort of hoped you’d like 
to go. Well, well.” 


“How Did You Guess That I Was Interested in That?" “Ah,"' Said Mr. Frankenstein With an Expansive Smile, 


“2 Pind Out All Sorte of Things" 


often pay to listen when 
(Continued on Page 83) 
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AFTER LENINE-~WHAT? 


N EACH of 
the three Fu 


ropean coun- 


Trotzky—By Isaac F. Marcosson 


speeches. He 
seemed frantic 
with grief. Walk- 
ing down to the 





tries whose poten- rs 
tialities for trouble 
need no diagram, 
there has been one 
outstanding per 
sonality these last 
years who dram 
atized the national 
traits. In Ger- 
many, Hug: 
Stinnes not only 
thrived on infla 
tion but capital 
ized the aftermath 
of the World War 
Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha embodies 
the new Turkish 
nationalism that 
is not without its 
menace to the 
Balkans Lenine 
and Trotaky 
formed a sort of 
Siamese twins that 
incarnated the red 
Russian creed. So 
intimately were 
they associated for 
offensive and de- 
fensive purposes 
that when Lenine 
died thousands of 
peasants, who 
thought that they 
were the same per- 
son, wondered how 








one could tive 
without the other. 

With Lenine out of the picture, Trotzky today is 
the outstanding and compelling personality of all 
Soviet Ruasia. Not only is he the most feared and at 
the same time the most respected individual in Bolo 
Land, but at the moment he is the center of a storm 
full of significance for the whole crimson domain. He 
has rebuked: the autecrats who rule the nation. 
He has questioned the economic policy that is 
swinging the country back to communism. He has 
excoriated the bureaucracy which impedes adminis- 
tration and makes industria! production a joke. He 
has denounced the officialdom that preys upon the 
administrative structure 


Niagaras of Speech 


| CONSEQUENCE, he has complicated the already 
acute situation which grew out of the death of 
Lenine and the inevitable struggle for power among 
his heira, of whom he ix one. A cabal against him is 
in full ewing. If he beats it he can almost approach 
dictatorship. If he loses, he is still the Soviet war 
lord. Whatever the outcome, he remains a character 
of peculiar and engrossing interest. The story of 
Trotaky the man, as well as the account of what is 
happening to him and about him, is the animated 
record of « considerable portion of Russia in evolution. 

I met him in interesting circumstances. For hours I 
liatened to him expound his theories of life and economics. 
He ia not only the livest wire in Bolshevism, but in a coun- 
try where incompetency is the rule and not thé exception 
he represents an efficiency that makes him marked. Like 
Lleyd George, he does not seem to be a single being, but 
an institution, He is as many-sided as he is many-tongued, 
for he is an expert linguist 

None of the figures that loom large in contemporary his- 
tory is better known than Trotzky, yet his name, with 
which every schoolboy is familiar, is a hissing and a by- 
word to a considerable part of the civilized world. In 
popular un-Bolshevist conception, alongside him Attila 
was a philanthropist, ‘Torqvemada a humanitarian and 
Ivan the Terrible a real benefactor of the human race. 

Trotzky leoks like Mephistopheles, and there are many 
who believe that the parallel goes farther than facial re- 
sembiance. He attracts and repels, dominates and domi- 
neers. He is elementa!, almost primitive, in his fervor, a 
high-powered human engine. He inundates you with a 
Niagara of speech, the ‘ike of which I have never heard. 
it is somewhat similar to the flood of words that William 
Jennings Bryan used te pour forth in the good old days 








edge of the plat- 
form, he said, in a 
frenzy of passion, 
“We will him to 
live, and he will 
live!”” He swept 
the vast crowd to 
its feet in a wild 
emotional out- 


burst. 
Trotzky fol- 
lowed almost 


precisely the same 
procedure in shap- 
ing the red army, 
which represents 
perhaps his great- 
est achievement. 
He took a force 
of ragged men at 
a time when the 
country was with- 
out food and other 
resources and knit 
them into the com- 
pact fighting force 
that overwhelmed 
Wrangel, Denikin 
and Kolchak in 
turn, and ended 
the danger of a 
white succession. 
Whether it was 
hypnotism, will 
power or sheer or- 
ganizing genius, 














At Top — The Parade on the Red Square. Leo D. Trotaky Saiut« 
ing the Red Army. Betow — A Close-Up of Trotsky 


when he was at his best. While the talk offensive was on, 
you were Glmost enthralled by his limpid eloquence. When 
it was all over, you wondered how and why it charmed you, 
because, in cold appraisal, what he said lacked substance. 

The same thing applies to Trotzky, although his mental 
equipment—and particularly his knowledge of world eco- 
nomics—is far superior to that of the Nebraskan. Trotzky 
is the most effective speaker in Russia. When you fall 
under the temporary spell of his oratory—it is difficult for 
him to engage in an ordinary conversation without making 
a speech—you can readily understand why Lenine made 
him.the prize Soviet salesman. 

In his public appearances he assumes the rdle of both 
fanatic and actor. Lenine was always the thinker of red 
revolution and only a moderate talker. It was Trotzky 
who enunciated the faith in flaming phraseology. He has 
something of the self-hypnotism that you so often find 
among religious zealots, and with it an astonishing faculty 
of being able to impose his will upon an audience. 

The story was told me in Moscow that on the day when 
Lenine was shot by a would-be assassin and believed to be 
mortally wounded, Trotzky made one of his greatest 


he made a Russian 
army. 

As I sat alongside his desk, I could not help think- 
ing of my last interview with Kerensky in April, 1917, 
when that exploded phenomenon occupied in the eyes 
of his own people something of the same position that 
Trotzky has today. Temperamentally, the two men 
have considerable in common. Each is a superegoist 
who dramatizes himself in everything he does. 


Trotzky’s Personal Background 


ERE the parallel ends, because Kerensky fell a 

victim to colossal vanity, false assurance and 
utter inability to organize his forces. He believed in 
hot air, not performance, and lacked consecutive 
driving power. Trotzky, on the other hand, though 
equally vain, is both organizer and doer. Once en- 
gaged on a task, he sticks. He is action incarnate. 
Moreover, he is a master manipulator of forces to 
his own political and personal ends. Amid the coterie 
of professional revolutionists—dreamers all—who 
came into authority with the Kerensky overthrow, 
he is revealed as the one and only really practical 
person. Only one other man in Russia approaches 
him in power of coérdination. He is Dzerzhinsky, 
who built up the Cheka, the dread instrumentality 
of terror, later got some sort of service out of the 
railways and is now head of the Supreme Council of 
People’s Economy. 

Clearly to understand the events that evolve around 
Trotzky, and in order to make some adequate measure of 
the man himself, you must briefly get his biographical 
background, as well as some idea of what has happened 
politically in Russia since Lenine’s death early this year. 
So long as the master was alive, and save for sporadic 
outbreaks, Trotzky remained in line. Once the almost un- 
canny personal influence of Lenine vanished, insurgency, 
which is natural to him, broke loose. 

Although wedded to communism, he is a stark individ- 
ualist. After Trotzky had aroused the ire of his fellow 
rulers, Stalin, in explaining one of the efforts to sap his 
power, said, ‘We cannot deal with Trotzky. He is an in- 
dividualist.”” In Russia individualism is lése majesty. 

Trotzky was born forty-seven years ago in the govern- 
ment of Kherson, in South Russia. His comparative youth, 
particularly in the light of what is several lifetimes of 
action, will come as a surprise to most people. Nor is he 
alone in this, since most of his associates in the government 
are far from old. Rykoff, the premier, for example, is only 
forty-three; Kalinin, the president of all Soviet Russia, is 
forty-eight; Dzerzhinsky is forty-seven, while Zinoviev 
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and Kamenev are forty-one. Yet when you look at 
these men, and especially Trotzky, they seem to be 
years older than they actually are. It results from the 
fact that practically all of them served long terms in 
exile in the Siberian mines. Others, like Rykoff and 
Dzerzhinsky, did long stretches of solitary confinement. 
In addition, all the Bolshevist officials, so far as my 
observation went, seem to live at abnormal pressure, 
none more so than Trotzky. 

Another feature of Russia today is that Trotzky, like 
all the other Jews among the Soviet powers that be, 
has changed his name. Trotzky was born Bronstein, 
and his real full name is Leo Davidovich Bronstein. 
The middle name requires an explanation. In Russia, 
the middle name of a son is the first name of his father 
with the suffix “vich.” Trotzky’s father’s name was 
David. In the same way a Russian daughter takes 
the father’s name, but adds the feminine suffix 
“‘ovna.” Tatiana, the daughter of Ivan, would be 
Tatiana Ivanovna. 

It is worth adding that Zinoviev’s real name is Apfel- 
baum, while that of Radek is Sobelsohn. In most of 
the cases where Russians have changed their names it 
has been for the purpose of obtaining noms de plume 
employed in revolutionary writings, particularly prior 
to 1917. The name “Trotzky” was first used by him 
for literary purposes alone. 

Unrest seems to have been wished on Trotzky from 
the start. In his early twenties he was banished to 
Siberia for four years because of his connection with 
the South Russian Workman’s League. In the third 
year of his term he escaped and took part in the revo- 
lution of 1905, which was a failure. Just about this time 
he became president of the St. Petersburg Council of 
Workmen. Shortly afterward he was arrested and exiled 
to Siberia for life. With that marvelous facility which later 
enabled him to wriggle out of ticklish political corners, 
he managed to get away again. During the following ten 
years he lived in France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany 
and New York, supporting himself all the while by journal- 
ism. He wields a trenchant pen and is an apt phrase maker. 
At the outbreak of the World War he was in Paris editing 
a Russian socialist paper. He made his way to New York, 
but returned to Russia after the Kerensky revolution of 
March, 1917, when he became Lenine’s right-hand man. 


Trotzky as a Storm Center 


GREAT deal of absurd detail has been circulated about 
Trotzky’s life in New York. It has been broadcast, for 
example, that he worked as tailor and restaurant waiter on 
the East Side. He did none of these things. Trotzky told 
me that he spent exactly twelve weeks in New York, and 
that except for a brief period he earned his livelihood by 
writing articles—some of them expounding pacifism-—for a 
Russian daily newspaper called Novy Mir, which means 
the New World. 
The exception was 
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did on that occasion. The youngster ran up to the men 
who held his father and said, ‘‘ Papa, shall I hit them?” 
He seems to be a chip of the original red block. 

For some inscrutable reason the British authorities per- 
mitted Trotzky to proceed on his journey. It is interesting 
to speculate on what might have happened had he been 
detained and therefore barred from the fateful affinity with 
Lenine that made the counter-revolution of November, 
1917, possible and put Bolshevism on a considerable part 
of the European and Asiatic map. 

Now for the storm that beats about Trotzky. To com- 
prehend it you must know that the Communist Party, 
650,000 strong, rules Russia, and the Communist Party, 
in turn, is ruled by the so-called political bureau, com- 
posed of Stalin, Zinoviey, Kamenev, Trotzky, Bukharin, 
Tomsky and Rykoff. Although he is still a part of this 
all-powerful group, he has, for the moment, lost the com- 
manding position that he once held in it. The events that 
brought about the crisis of which he is center, but which 
have not impaired his popularity with the masses, are 
illuminating for two reasons. One is that they disclose the 
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audacity and mentality of Trotzky. The other is the 
revelation of the way the machine wreaks its vengeance. 

As long as Lenine could go through the motions 
of leadership—in his last year he was paralyzed and 
almost incapable of speech—Trotzky was what Amer- 
ican politics would call regular. Except for occasional 
outbreaks of temper and impatience at the incapacity 
about him, he bowed to that relentless thing in Russia 
which is party discipline. During Lenine’s last months, 
Stalin, Zinoviey and Kamenev—the big three of the 
machine—constituted themselves the link between the 
dying premier and the public, paving the »ay for their 
ultimate stewardship of the government. They were 
even able to keep Trotzky away from the man with 
whom he had worked hand in hand for the Soviet 
advance. The triumvirate prepared for the inevitable 
readjustment when the spirit should leave Lenine's 
racked body. It is a tribute to Trotzky that he was 
singled out as the one person who would cause them 
trouble. Rykoff, who was understudying Lenine as 
premier, lacks force, resistance and vitality. Besides, 
he is a strict party man. 


Organized Opposition 


EHIND what soon became a growing hostility to 
Trotzky lurked the fear that capitalizing his held 
on both the red army and the people, he could make 
himself dictator of Russia. The psychological moment, 
of course, would come with Lenine’s passing. The ap- 
prehension that Trotzky might seek toemulate Napoleon 
is not new. The rumor that he was preparing himself 
for overlord has been a hardy perennial sinve 1919. 
Various well-informed people in Russia told me that 
but for his Jewish extraction Trotzky might get away 
with it. This statement may sound incongruous in view of 
the fact that three of the most conspicuous Russian leaders 
Trotzky, Zinoviev and Kamenev—are Israelites, although 
they renounced their faith long ago. The truth of the 
matter is that during the past twelve months anti-Semitiam 
has grown to an alarming extent throughout the country, 
especially among the peasants, who believe that the He- 
brews higher up have been responsible for many of their 
economic ills. The recent pogroms in the Ukraine, in 
which 70,000 Jews were slain, confirm this statement. 
Circumstance played into the hands of the triumvirate. 
A few weeks before Lenine died, Trotzky suffered a break- 
down in health ana went to the Caucasus to recuperate. In 
his absence the political bureau began a systematic cam- 
paign to undermine his strength at the War Office. One of 
his principal aids, 8. S. Kamenev—this is a common name 
in Russia—an able strategist of the Military Council and 
a loyal Trotzky adherent, was transferred to a distant post 
and was succeeded by Frunze, the Ukrainian leader, who is 
hostile to the war chief. Another Trotzky prop, Muralov, 
who was head of the Moscow garrison, was demoted and 
replaced by Voro- 
shiloy, who had 





the two weeks that 
he spent in the 
publicity offices of 
Morris Gest, the 
theatrical pro- 
ducer. Hisjob dur- 
ing that fortnight 
was to translate 
press notices about 
a play called The 
Wanderer for the 
Yiddish press. In- 
cidentally, he has 
not lost his cun- 
ning as press 
agent. 

In connection 
with Trotzky’s 
trip from New 
York to Russia in 
1917 occurred one 
of the many war 
blunders big with 
significance. With 


his family —he has 
a wife and two 
children— he trav- 


eled on a British 
ship that put in 
at Halifax, where 
the passengers got 
the once over. 
Trotzky was under 
suspicion as a rev- 
olutionist and was 
taken off. He 
likes to tell the 
story of what his 








been administra- 
tive chief of the 
grim G. P. U.,, 
which has become 
the substitute for 
the no less sinister 
Cheka as the 
agency of terror in 
Russia, 

When Trotzky 
returned to Mus 
cow restored to 
health he found 
the cabal arrayed 
against him. He 
immediately or- 
ganized the first 
definite opposition 
that had existed in 


Russia since the 
dawn of Bolshe- 
vism. In a pam- 


phlet called The 
New Course he 
made a direct as 
sault upon the 
party machine 
Among other 
things he de 
clared 

“*In the past 
eighteen months 
there has arisen a 
particular secre- 
tarial psychology, 
the main feature 
of which is 
conviction that a 
(Continued on 
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oldest boy, then 
eleven years old, 


Trotsky Speaking to Soldiers and Citizens of Ekaterinodar 
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VERYBODY in America who was twenty- 
K eight years oid laut November will be able 
to hark beck into the dim pages of memory 
and recall the time when the first hue and cry 
arose in the motion-picture industry of Holly- 
wood, California. There have been in all, includ- 
ing the scandal about a certain national film figure 
and whether he wore corsets or did he just look 
that way naturally, about eleven hues and a round 
dozen cries since the early days, but this one I 
have in mind was really the first portentous and 
agonized shriek that ever arose above the man- 
sard roofs of the bungalow city by the sundown 
sea. It was a clarion call and it was heard here 
and there and beyond, from Flamingo, Florida, 
to the outermost bounds of Sweet Prairie, Kansas. 
The hue amounted to practically nothing at all, 
but the ery waa for authors, because at this time, 
perhaps seven short years ago, the guiding gen- 
juses of the films decided almost overnight to ele- 
vate the art, and to stoo people, if possible, from 
sneering at the eager young industry. There was, 
as the studio managers and production supervi- 
sors saw it, entirely too much withering criticism 
of motion pictures, especially by supercilious book 
reviewers and dramatic critics who can see no 
good in anybody but Shakspere and William 
James, and not much in them. 

People are still sneering in the movie theaters, and some 
are snoring, but no just. person can deny that the silent 
drama has tried its leve! best to be more artistic and mean- 
ingful, and lese of pn insult to the intelligence of a college 
man wearing spats and pronouncing dance the wrong way. 
The ery for living autsors was loud, insistent and was 
inspired by telegrams to and from New York. 

“You cannot,” the preducers told each other, speaking 
from limousine to limousine, “continue to make motion 
pictures, and advance, unless you have stories, although 
we have aneaked by up to now. The novelty, they say, has 
worn offen us. In future, we must have stories; and where 
will we get stories?” 

‘Send for authors," suggested a millionaire Napoleon of 
the new business, formerly a well-known figure in metropol- 
itan shirting and panting circles; and forthwith anxious 
telegrams were written by persons accustomed to writing 
and forwarded to New York, Boston, Chicago and Indiana, 
ordering at least one-half gross of authors to be shipped 
f.o. b. to Hollywood, upper berths unless otherwise specified. 

For many weeks thereafter 
pale creatures in spectacles, and 
having the diffident air of a guinea 
pig at a lions’ convention, drifted 
into California, and asked timidly 
if this was the place where the 
man said to go. I happened to 
fall into the second 
shipment, along with 
an elderly lady novelist 
whose fame rested upon 
her ability to call a sex 
a sex, and a young man 
whose only novel up to 
this time was a volume 
dealing with . mussels 
and the fifty ways to 
cook them without 
butter. 

My own literary 
foundations were deep 
in the solid rock of ac- 
complishment. I quali- 
fied, and there was no 
doubt about it, because of my vivid novel dealing with 
Chinese politics in the twelfth century, and though it was 
my only book, it landed me safely in the eligible list. In 
Hollywood there is a certain broadness of vision, and a 
one-novel chap is just as good as any five-novel man, espe- 
cially if his beok is more than two hundred pages long and 
contains pictures 

| was treated handsomely by the producing firm of 
O'Day and Grogan, young and vigorous college men and 
graduates of the Akron, Ohio, Commercial Night School, 
and was given the usual liberal contract of the period, 
which declared that { was to write direct for the films for so 
many months, and if, at any time, the movie firm decided 
my stuil was not up te their standard, the contract was 
thereby annulled and canceled, beginning not later than 
suppertime that evening. 

Somewhat to my surprise I was assigned to a comedy 
company, or unit, as it is slangily called, which produced 
two-reel pictures, known in the trace as the Gil and Shorty 
Comedies. I made no protest, because, at the time, I knew 







as much about writing 
comedies as I knew about 
vampire dramas or the 
great moral photoplays 
of society life in New 
York, where we see the 
rough diamond from the 
Arizona wheat fields drift 
into the morass of metro- 
politan fashion and keep 
his hat _n for six reels. 

It was all the same to 
me. Another young nov- 
elist, who had come out 
in our shipment, was im- 
mediately put into the 
department of Western 
dramas by O’Day and 
Grogan, and I happened 
to know definitely that 
this man had written 
nothing but novels of 
French diplomacy and in- 
trigues among the Bal- 
kans. If he could write 
Westerns I could write 
comedies. 

At the same time that 
we authors began draw- 
ing salary, the company 
employed a number of di- 
rectors, and one of them 
was placed in charge of 
the Gil and Shorty unit. 
He was a polite youngish fellow named Arthur Saun- 
ders, with no particular experience, except two years as a 
cameraman. 

Saunders and I, it was ordered, were to be responsible 
for the next Gil and Shorty, evolve a plot and submit it to 
the authorities. 

After this was done I was to take the naked framework 
and clothe it with a story, writing out the vivid details, and 
giving it a strong literary flavor. Mr. Saunders was to 
have a scenario made from my story, watching the con- 
tinuity writer closely while he did the job. 

I was to assist in this enterprise, chucking in stray bits 
and artistic touches, with whatever fragments of comedy 
happened to come along. Mr. O’Day sent for me soon after 
we got under way. He leaned back in his mahogany chair, 
tapped his desk with a solid-gold paper cutter and ex- 
plained that the vogue of helter-skelter pictures was over, 
and that from now on the story was the thing. All else 
was subsidiary to the tale. 

“Of course,” he said, “you can write good brisk comedy, 
Mr. Parkman?” 

“T assume that you have read my novel,” I countered. 

“To be sure.” 

“Then you must have noticed if I have any gift at all, 
it certainly is for comedy, and by comedy I mean the 
higher forms of humor. Now, for instance, you take the 
scene in my book where the Chinese army is marching into 
Yang-tse.” 

“True enough,” said Mr. O’Day. “You go ahead and 
get us up something snappy.” 
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No One Could Comptain That Gil Was Not Trying to be 
Artistic and Painstaking, and He Worked Out Each 
Sequence With Elaborate Bxactitude 


I bowed and went out, passing the sex-slinging lady 
novelist, who was now hard at work upon a six-reeler for 
Baby Betty, the studio child marvel. 

Up to this important hour in the movies Gil and Shorty 
had struggled along without either director or story. They 
had managed their own pictures, and it was a simple proc- 
ess. Gil was the leader and brains of the unit, and his full 
name was Walter Wesley Gilfillan. Shorty was a mild- 
mannered little creature about thirty, with a retarded intel- 
lect and bulging eyes. He had been named William Hamp 
by a misguided mother, and was usefui in the movies 
because of his physical brevity and the fact that he re- 
sembled. a keg. 

Mr. Walter Gilfillan had been making his two-reel pic- 
tures, before the clear call for art and advancement, by the 
singularly uninvolved process of taking Shorty Hamp, a 
pretty soubrette and a lone cameraman into the streets of 
Hollywood, or the fields adjoining, and shooting whatever 
came to mind. 

He generally used the same plot, because there seemed to 
be nothing wrong with it, and it had proved acceptable 
and popular in the movie houses. At least, none of the 
fans complained or demanded a new plot. The formula 
was chaste and simple. Gil was always a tradesman with 
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a pretty wife. If he 
was not a butcher or 
a grocer he was a 
plumber, milkman or 
police officer, and his 
wife was a pretty young thing, usu- 
ally played by Miss Bessie Bellair. 

It was Shorty Hamp’s duty, in 
these stirring tales, to stroll into 
Gil’s shop, to behold the young 
wife, to flirt with her in Gil’s momentary 
absences, and finally to kiss her and be 
caught in the act. Gil thereupon chased 
Shorty out of the shop, armed with a 
cleaver, fly swatter, monkey wrench, ice 
tongs, shotgun or whatever tool repre- 
sented his trade, and the remainder of the 
photoplay consisted of Gil chasing Shorty 
Hamp down alleys, over roofs, into hum- 
ble homes, along the sea and the sand 
dunes, using trolley cars, motorcycles, 
galloping horses, ostriches and other 
means of locomotion. Whenever Gil caught Shorty and 
kicked him out of the scene the motion picture ended and 
the fans threw their gum away and 
went home entirely pleased. 

“Of course,” Mr. Saunders an- 
nounced, early in the struggle, ‘‘we 
will have to get a real plot now, a 
story containing heart interest, sus- 
pense and true drama. The day 
of these slap-dash things is over.” 

“They certainly are,” I con- 
curred, “It is up to us, Mr. Saun- 
ders. Men like ourselves will have 
to take hold of this chactic business 
and lead it upward to better and 
finer things.” 


x 
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“You said it,’’ the director agreed, and we resumed 
our work. 

Saunders was given a rather ornate office containing 
an oil painting of a young girl sleeping on an oyster 
shell, a grass rug and a calendar with three months 
to go. My office adjoined his, a small darkened room 
and more in keeping with the social status of an au- 
thor, which in those early days was not high in Holly- 
wood, nor is it looking out of any lighthouse windows 
today, for that matter. Authors in Hollywood are 
thought of merely as persons who have monetary 
trouble with hotels. 

A scenario expert was called in, after the first week, 
to help us avoid technical troubles, and presently we 
clawed a story together. It was a fair plot, a pleasant 
tale containing a moral, not too lofty in tone, and yet 
entirely free from the coarse touches which taint so 
many comedies. And it contained the genuine story 
germ without which the movies cannot expect to forge 
ahead. Saunders was delighted. As a student of such 
things I considered it about right. Rascoe, the scenario 
person, was inclined to be dismal about it, which at 
first annoyed me, until I learned that Rascoe was dis- 
mal about everything. 

It revolved around a brave Western sheriff, to be 
played by Mr. Gilfillan, the star, and the action moved 
briskly through the picturesque mining town of Yellow 
Gulch, in the early days when romance and adventure 
flourished and the men went around clanking with ar- 
tillery, whilst the women wore poke bonnets and flouncy 
skirts. A stray tramp, one of Nature’s wastrels, drifted 
into Yellow Gulch at a time when the town was house- 
cleaning its morals. The tramp, of course, was Shorty 
Hamp. He was immediately ordered out of town by 
Sheriff John Weaver, in spite of the fact that he had 
trudged many weary miles to meet his only sister, 
Rheingold, who was due on the night stage. Rheingold 
had just taken the job of school-teacher in the Yellow 
Gulch Academy, and Shorty, never having laid an eye 
upon his sister, left town broken-hearted, and spent 
the night mourning beneath a cactus tree. 

The schoolmarm was a beautiful young thing, fresh 
from Boston, and terrified by the strange ways of the 
great outdoors. That night the stage was held up and 
robbed, and suspicion fell upon the stray tramp, who 
was sentenced to death when caught. A posse formed, 
led by Sheriff Weaver, and the tramp was tracked into 
the hills. The sheriff became separated from his men 
and captured Shorty single handed. Starting back to 
Yellow Gulch with his quarry, Mr. Weaver fell upon 
his own gun and shot himself through an important 
but not vital organ. 

Shorty, noble soul, instead of whacking the wounded 
official and escaping down the valley, as he might have 
done, turned good Samaritan. His true fineness of 
character, hidden beneath a pauper’s cloak, came to 

surface, and he stanched the sheriff's wound, nursed him 
like a mother, and carried him 
back to Yellow Gulch, putting his 
own neck into the noose of those 
savage and untutored men. 

The sheriff recovered, attended 


by Rheingold, with whom he fell 2 
in love, and many days later Wild “7 
Bill was captured and confessed f 


to the crime, just in time to save 
Shorty from the rope. It wound up 
dramatically with Sheriff Weaver 
marrying Shorty’s sister and giv- 
ing Shorty a job as town asses- 
sor. Naturally, there was a great 
deal more than this shadowy out- 
line, but anyone who can read 
subtitles will see at once its dra- 
matic possibilities. 

“There’s a mighty slick story,” 
Gilfillan remarked when we ex- 
plained it to him. ‘ We are bound 
to have a classy picture, and it 


proves what I always said, which is, that you got to have 
real stories by real authors before you start shooting.” 

“Besides which,” added President O’ Day, “it’s artistic 
and very human.” , 

Three days later, while I was busily turning out the 
story, Gil paid a short visit to my office. 

“Henry,” he said, “you probably don’t know it, being 
you’re a new man in this business, but when you come to 
writing the script, don’t put in any acting for Shorty 
Hamp. There’s a good little mutt, but he can't act and he 
never could, I keep him with me out of sentiment, because 
his mother’s an invalid, and sometimes he’s vsefu! in 
building up a gag. But your job is to see that I get the 
laughs in this comedy. After all, the people pay their good 
money to see me.” 

I assured the comedian that I understood him, and he 
departed, At noon the following day Shorty wandered in, 
took a chair and coughed, 

“Don’t let me interrupt you,” he said, “because you got 
a tough job on your hands. Only I thought I'd tip you off, 
you being new in this studio,” 

I murmured politely. 

“When you're doing this script, you and Rascoe,”’ the 
little man continued, “‘throw all the real action my way, 
where you can, because it’s wasted on Gil, Gil’s a nice boy, 
but he ain’t funny, and I am. The public knows it and 
expects it. So remember, when you come to the good gags, 
toss ’em to me, and you'll have a picture when we get 
through.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

He went away whistling, and my next calier, omitting 
company officials, was Bessie Bellair, the soubreite. 

“Say,” she said briskly, ‘are you the new boy?’ 

“T am the novelist who is writing this story,” I replied 
in my usual dignified manner. 

“Do I get a fat part or am | atmosphere again?” she 
demanded. 

“You are the little school-teacher on the stagecoach,” I 
said, smiling at her earnestness. 

“I’m always the little yahoo on the stagecoach,” she 
retorted. ‘What I crave is a part where I can act. Throw 
me some raw meat once in a while, will you? I've been 
working with these two hams in seventeen pictures, end 
whenever you notice anything in the distance, it’s me. If 
I come anywhere near a close-up, they throttle me and 
hold my head away from the camera. Give me something 
to do, mister,” she continued, “and I'll show you some 
real screen acting.” 

“T will do -ny best,” I said kindly, “‘to make your part 
interesting, Miss Bellair. Of course we will have te stick to 
the story, but your opportunity in this new picture is reaily 
an excellent one.” 

“T hope so,”’ she said, only half convinced and preparing 
to leave. ‘As stated, I can act if I get a chance. Throw 
me some raw meat, and I'll sit the customers up.” 

I promised to throw the lady all the raw meat we had, 
and she went away muttering. 

(Continued on Page ii2) 





























His True Fineness of Character, Hidden Beneath a Pauper's Cloak, Came to Surface, and He Stanched the Sheriff's Wound, Nursed Him 


Like a Mother, aud Carried Him Back to Yellow Guich 
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SYRINGAS 


had not believed that she and Lazalo would ever 
meet again, and now as the time for his arrival drew 
near she found herse!f increasingly perturbed. 

A casual eye, locking upon her as she reclined, book in 
lap, on a chintz-covered sofa by a bedroom window from 
which a tapestry of sun-flecked leaves and branches 
could be seen, might! have read comfort into the 
picture; but closer serutiny would have revealed 
that she was not relaxed and that she was not 
reading. 

That morning, as usual, she had ridden through 
the woodland trails with Amy; but when, after 
luncheon, they atternpted to play duets she had 
fumbled wretchedly at the piano, and when later 
she tried te force herself to read she felt so restless 
that it seemed advisable to come up here lest Amy 
notice, She was angry with herself. 
She wished she had not invited La- 
zalo, There had beer no necessity 
for her to do so. 

in the years since she last saw 
him she had heared frors him directly 
but three times, and his letters, 
though friendly and sincere, were 
as brief as politeness would permit. 
Only this morning she had got them 
from an old trunk in the attic and 
read them over critically. The first, 
written from Brussels, whither he 
had been transferred from Wash- 
ington, spoke of her marriage and 
wished her happiness; the second, 
also from Bruaseis, thanked her for 
the cards announcing Amy's birth; 
the third, from Tokio. was a letter 
of condolence written after her 
husband's death. 

Indirectly she had occasionally 
heard of him through friends who 
met him on their travels and 
brought her amiable messages from 
him. They always «poke of his 
youthful appearance and his high 
reputation for ability: and Rosina, 
listening, would wish that her father 
and her mother were alive and might 
hear 

When, a few weeks ago, she read 
in a newspaper of his arrival in the 
United States to take up his duties 
as ambassador, she wrote, congrat- 
ulating him and reminding him of 
the half-playful prophecy he had 
made when they first met. 

How well she remembered! At a large party in Washing- 
ton soon after she hai made her debut, she found herself 
talking with Lazalo, enjoying it and wondering who he 
was. 

Perhaps he sensed the question in her mind. 

“ At present,” he said in his precise English, “I am the 
underest of undersecretaries of legation, But it will not 
always be so.” 

“Not” 

“No, I shall be an ambassador.” For a moment she was 
disappointed, thinking him conceited, but he added, “I am 
the stupidest cf my family.” 

His shy smile was the more appealing because it seemed 
to break reluctantly; it was the smile of a sensitive man 
whose view of life was touched with whimsicality. 

The recollection of bis smile, coming to Rosina as she 
glanced through the letter she had written him, had made 
her wish the letter to sound a little bit more cordial, 
wherefore, impulsively, she added a postscript of indefinite 
invitation. In her mind, as she penned the postscript, was 
a vague thought that he would not accept, or that at most 
he might come in if some time he chanced to be near. His 
reply, however, was prompt and specific. Dates were 
settled. 

And this morning he had telegraphed on what train he 
would arrive. 

True, in reveries Hosina had imagined meetings with 
Lazalo, but in these vixions the sharp emotions of long ago 
gave place to a mature and placid comradeship; if they 
spoke of whet might have been, it was with resignation; 
their farewells were perhaps a little wistful; she fancied 
his bending over, in that graceful foreign way of his, to 
kies her hand at parting. For in her reveries they always 
did part again. She had, to be sure, her gardens of ro- 
mance, but they were secret gardens surrounded by the 
barbed wire of a determined inhibition. She liked men 


| Oks she received his telegram, Rosina Beckwith 


and was proud of the kind of friendship she could give 





















As Amy Battered There Came With Her a Fragrance That Quickly Permeated the Room, 
for the Smati Glass Bowt She Carried Was Filied With Syringas 


them; but she could befriend them the better, she believed, 
because she felt herself secure from them. The only trouble 
was that sometimes they weren’t satisfied with that. 

People said women were sentimental, but Rosina 
thought that men were infinitely more so. To be nice to 
the average man was dangerous. The first thing you knew 
he would want to propose, and once he got that in his head 
he would rush on like a runaway locomotive, though every 
signal known to tact was set against him. Nothing short of 
collision with a concrete negative would stop him, and 
then, as like as not, he would explode. 

Through the open windows came the sound of Amy’s 
voice in the garden, then the slam of a screen door, the 
click of heels as she stepped from the grass and crossed 
the tiled porch, and a moment later her knock at the bed- 
room door. 

“Come in, dear.” Rosina lifted her book. 

The door opened and as Amy entered there came:with 
her a fragrance that quickly permeated the room, for the 
small glass bow! she carried was filled with syringas. 

“For your dressing table,” she announced, crossing the 
room and setting the bowl down. ‘‘The bushes are all in 
bloom. I knew you'd want some.” 

“Thanks, dear.” 

Rosina laid the book on the sofa at her side and looked 
up into Amy’s face affectionately. What a lovely creature 
she was, and how the sweetness of her spirit shone out from 
her eyes. If she had her life to live over, Rosina often told 
herself, she would do the same thing again, giving up 
Lazalo and passing numbly through the nine years with 
Clifford Beckwith in order to be blessed with such a 
daughter. She was worth it all. 

Of course she wouldn’t always have Amy. Amy would 
marry—which was as it should be—and being Amy, she 
might marry young. She was only nineteen, yet for several 
years youths had gazed at her with eyes like those of ador- 
ing spaniels. And no wonder! 
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The knowledge that their com- 
panionship, so dear to her, was in 
the nature of things impermanent, 
added poignancy to her feeling for 
her daughter and caused her to 
treasure the more tenderly each 
passing moment. When the time 
‘came, she meant to face the separa- 
tion bravely. She would look criti- 
cally but fairly at the man of Amy’s 
choice. Amy must be happy; that 
was the one consideration. She 
must make no mistake. And be- 
cause of her own experience, Rosina 
meant not only that her daughter 
must not marry the wrong man but, 
equally, that she must not give up 
the right one. The happiest part 
of her own life, Rosina realized, 
would be gone when Amy should 
marry; but that was a relatively 
unimportant detail. She would be 
lonely, but she would find things 
to do. A slow trip around the 
world might be a good thing, and 
when she came home she could 
adopt children. 

The scent of the syringas, filling 
the room, brought her thoughts to 
the present. 

“Every year,” she said, and drew 
a deep breath, “I’m surprised ail 
over again at the sweetness of 
them.” 

Amy nodded. 

“They’re almost too sweet,’’ she 
answered. 

“Oh, no.” 

“T don’t mean always. But aren’t 
scents like certain pieces of music? 
Don’t our feelings about them 
change? I like syringas today, but 
sometimes—I don’t know—there seems to me 
to be a kind of deathly sweetness about them, 
like the smell of tuberoses, or an anesthetic 
ether.” 

“Funny girl!” said Rosina fondly. 

“Don’t you see what I mean?” 

The mother shook her head. 

“No, and I don’t want to.” Shesmiled. “I’m 
not going to psychoanalyze my favorite scent. 
To me, syringas have the most romantic fra- 
grance in the world.” 

“ Really?”’ Amy paused at the door and with 
a mischievous look added, “I know several men 
who would come across with handsome bribes if they could 
get that information.” 

The door closed and Rosina’s eyes turned to the bow! of 
blossoms. What a curious coincidence that the syringas 
should be blooming now. She had been startled when, 
earlier in the day, she smelled them for the first time this 
year. That, perhaps, had something to do with this ab- 
surd unrest that had come over her as the time of Lazalo’s 
arrival drew near, for always when the syringas bloomed 
there came to her the memory of a June night in a moon- 
swept garden, long ago. 

It was at the end of the Washington season, and they 
walked together out of a ballroom and down the terrace 
steps. She couldn’t remember now at whose house the 
party was, but she remembered the garden, blue and silver 
in the moonlight, and the perfume of syringas filling the air. 
She plucked a spray and held it toward him. 

“You had better not,’ he warned. 

“Why not?” 

“They are like all the love songs of the world translated 
into fragrance.” 

He stood facing her. 

“For your buttonhole,’ 
lapel. 

Then the moonlight and the garden scents and the sound 
of the music from within the house and of Lazalo’s voice, 
low and tender, blended together and became, it seemed, a 
part of him and a part of her as she floated with him in a 
magic radiance. 

Her happiness was, however, brief. Though Lazalo 
came of ancient and distinguished family, he was not well- 
off, and her mother became immediately suspicious. 

“He’s after your money!” she said over and over. 

Had her mother’s been the only opposition, Rosina 
might have overriden it, for she felt certain that any such 
suspicion of Lazalo was unjust. Her father’s attitude, how- 
ever, weighed with her; he spoke well of Lazalo but dwelt 


she said, and reached for his 
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upon the fact that he was a foreigner with a foreigner’s 
viewpoint; because of differences in temperament, training 
and customs, matches between American girls and Euro- 
pean men were, he reminded her, notoriously unhappy; 
and when, instead of pressing her to renounce Lazalo, he 
left the ultimate decision to her, and with moist eyes prom- 
ised that however matters might turn out he would stand 
squarely behind her, she weakened. They hurried her 
abroad and endeavored to divert her by rushing around 
Europe, and when they came home theysettled in New York. 

Then Clifford Beckwith came along. Her parents 
thought well of him and everyone said he would make a 
good husband. At the altar Rosina had an almost uncon- 
trollable impulse to turn and run down the aisle and out of 
the church; and often afterward, as she sat across from 
him at table, watching him eat prodigious meals, and heard 
him talk of clubs and ocean liners and hotels and restau- 
rants, the impulse to flee recurred. She might have yielded 
to it, but presently Amy was born, and that settled mat- 
ters. Thereafter, so far as Clifford was concerned, Rosina’s 
years resembled years spent in a cold, damp mist. 

Several times since Clifford's death her hand had been 
asked in marriage, but her determination never wavered. 
What, after all, had any man to offer her? Materially and 
emotionally, she was comfortable. Besides her apartment 
in New York, she had this old place in the country, with 
its gardens and its woodland. She had her saddle horses, 
books, piano, friends and—freedom. And best of all, of 
course, Amy. 

Having for years assured herself upon these points, she 
resented the thoughts which today so persistently in- 
truded. If, as she was determined to believe, romance was 
forever banished from her life, why should Lazalo’s coming 
agitate her? Why did her memory continually revert, 
in spite of her, to tender passages between them? Why was 
she disturbed by the scent of the syringas? Why was she 
conjuring up pictures of his luminous dark eyes, his reluc- 
tant smile? Why was she wondering whether she would 
find him greatly changed, and, more acutely still, whether 
he would find her greatly changed? 

She rose from the sofa, crossed to her dressing table, sat 
down and leaned forward, observing herself closely in the 
glass. Perhaps, as people said, she did appear younger 
than she was—a few years younger—but when they said 
she could pass for Amy’s sister they talked nonsense. 

Her figure remained slender. That was an asset, and so 
was her hair. Lazalo used to admire her hair—blond 
cendré he called it. 
Had he become 
gray, she wondered. 
A little gray in that 
black hair of his 
might be becoming, 
but she was glad she 
had no gray hair. 

Turning and sur- 
veying her features 
in the mirror’s an- 
gled wing, she found 
her profile satisfac- 
tory save for a little 
fullness beneath the 
chin—a fullness 
hardly noticeable 
when she tilted her 
head up a trifle. 
Her skin was 
smoothandsoft; the 
tiny wrinkles near 
her eyes were as yet 
exceedingly minute, 
and there was nat- 
ural color in her 
cheeks, though she 
wished there were a 
little more. 

The French clock 
in the library, 
downstairs, began 
to strike the hour, 
but the sound of the 
last strokes was lost __ 
in the placid boom of the 
grandfather’s clock on the 
stair landing. Soon it would 
be time to go to the station. 
Rising, she moved to the 
closet and stood for a time 
looking at the dresses hang- 
ing there. He had always 
liked her in the shade which 
in those days was called Alice 
blue. Where was her French / 
blue dress? 

She moved the hangers 
along the rod, searching for it, 
and failing to find it, crossed 
and rang the bell. 
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“Oh,”’ said the maid, ‘‘ Miss Amy had it yesterday.” 

Rosina went to the door and called to Amy. 

““Where’s my blue georgette, you young criminal?” 

“T’m awfully sorry, mother. I forgot to tell you. You 
were out and I needed something to go with my blue hat.” 

“Well, I need something now to go with my blue hat,” 
Rosina said. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! I just put it on.’’ Amy appeared in 
her doorway. “I’ve taken quite a fancy to it. But I’ll be 
only a minute getting out of it:” She turned back. 

“Wait! Let me see how it looks on you.”’ Rosina hesi- 
tated. Then, “It’s becoming,” she said. “Leave it on.” 

Amy beamed. 

“Tf you’re absolutely sure you don’t want it ——” 

“Yes, you keep it. I’ve always suspected that it looked 
a little too youthful for me. I’ll wear my two-tone brown.” 

“Thanks, mother. You're a darling.” Amy ran across 
the hall and kissed her. ‘You look lovely in the brown.” 

But when Rosina had put on the brown dress she took it 
off again. It was becoming. Yes, in a way. But it didn’t 
make her look as she wanted to look. She had wanted to 
wear blue, and now that she had given that up she no 
longer wished to meet Lazalo at the station. A railroad 
station wasn’t quite the place, anyway, for their meeting. 
She would send Amy down instead. Lazalo would dress for 
dinner as soon as he arrived; she wouldn’t see him until 
afterward. And for dinner she would wear her blue chiffon. 
It wasn’t so close to Alice blue as the dress she had given 
Amy, but it would do. 

Amy was quite willing to go to meet the guest and 
Rosina presently heard her drive away. Slowly she began 
to dress, her thoughts running over episodes of the past. 
After a time she heard the car drive up on its return from 
the station: then the sound of its door slamming, Amy’s 
buoyant laugh, Lazalo’s voice. 

“‘He’s here!’’ she exclaimed to herself. 

She realized that she had only to walk to her window to 
catch a glimpse of him before he entered the house; she 
could scarcely wait to see him; but for some curious reason 
she rebelled at the idea of going to the window. 

“He's here in this house!” she told herself. ‘In just a 
little while I’ll be with him again!” 
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e HY, mother, you aren’t dressed! Count Lazalo’s 
downstairs and it’s almost dinnertime.” Amy, in 
shell-pink, looked in at her door, and Rosina, feeling 
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“I'm Awfally Obliged to You, Sir, for Your Advice,’’ Tom Answered Gratefully, as He and Amy Departed 
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like a schoolgirl caught daydreaming, became immedi- 
ately active. 

“Oh, I'll be down in a minute. You entertain him till 
I come.” 

“That's what I've been doing—or rather, he’s been 
entertaining me.’ Amy entered, shut the door and pre- 
pared to help her mother into the blue gown. “He's very 
amusing,” she went on. “I sort of thought he'd be stiff 
and impressive, with thin hair and pouches under his eyes.” 

“Does he look very young?"’ Rosina bent over and 
raised her arms. 

“‘Awfully young for an ambassador, I should say. And 
he has gorgeous eyes.” 

“Would you think him younger than ’ But at this 
juncture Amy slipped the dress over her head. “ Look out 
for my hair, dear,” Rosina warned, her voice muffled within 
the silken tube. “‘I had an awful time doing it.” 

“Why didn’t you ask people in to dinner tonight?” Amy 
inquired as her mother emerged. ‘I should think you'd 
want to show him-off.” 

“It’s a long time since I’ve seen him.” 

“You mean you weren't sure whether he 

“Oh, no, But I wanted to visit with him, and I knew 
he'd like it better if we didn’t entertain. Diplomatists are 
dined to death. There. Now you run along downstairs.” 

As Amy departed, Rosina moved to the pier glass and 
after adjusting her shoulder straps and giving a rectifying 
touch to her hair, coldly surveyed herself. Why hadn't she 
more color tonight? Where was the little boa of rouge she 
sometimes used? She searched hastily, found it in the back 
of one of the dressing-table drawers and touched her cheeks 
with the cosmetic. It looked natural and it improved her, 
but somehow she was discontented with herself for doing 
it. It was as if she had caught herself admitting something. 
She went and washed her face. 

Lazalo would bend over and kiss her hand. With the 
glass stopper of a perfume bottle she moistened her finger 
tips. But that was different—almost always she put 
perfume on her finger tips. 

Ready to descend, she moved to the door; but there she 
brought up and turned back to the dressing table, whence 
she took a spray of syringa, and standing before the mirror, 
tried it at her corsage. Then with a siight shake of the head 
she turned, retraced her steps, replaced the blossom in the 
bowl and went downstairs. 

Amy and Lazalo were not in the house. Rosina hurried 
tothe dining room,saw that thespirit lampwas filled and that 


cigars and cigarettes were on the 
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library and made a like inspec- 
tion. Ina household where there 
were only women one had to 
watch these details. 

Moving down the hal! toward 
the porch she felt all aflutter, 
but when a moment 
later she passed out 
of the door and saw 
Lazalo the feeling 
magically departed. 
She feit at ease and 
happy. It seemed 
so natural te be with 
him again. Simulta- 
neousiy they spoke 

“Constantine! 
How young you 
look !”" 

“How little you 
have changed, 
Rosina !”’ 

And again speak- 
ing simultaneously 
each protested, 
Lazalo declaring, 
“Oh, no, for I am 
quitegray, yousee.”’ 
While Rosina said, 
“It’s nice of you to 
say so, but I 
She broke off and 
they both laughed 

For the moment 
they were alone 
Amy had been 
showing him the 
saddle horses and 
on the way back had 
paused at one of the 
flower beds to re- 
place a fallen stake, and now they 
gazed at each other in frank but 
not unkind appraisal, as a man and 
a woman will when they have not 
met for a long time. 

“Yes, he does look young,’’ 
thought Rosina, “ But,” she added 

(Continued on Page 78) 





sideboard; then she visited the 
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CROWNED-HEAD HUNTERS 





HEN David Wind- 
W sor, familiarly 
called Davy ity a 
few, but more widely known 
as H. R. H., the Prince of 
Wales, departed for his 
ranch in Canada he left 
strewn about on Lone Is- 
land, New York, not only 
fluttery hearts, matrone and 
maidena sighing over un 
fulfilled ambitions, a new 
wing of American fashion 
able society bubbling in the 
recoliections of a conspicu- 
ous and significant sucress, 
but alse a group of newspa- 
per reporters, weary and 
much the worse for wear 
and tear. Fer more than 
three weeks this detach- 
ment of American news 
writers had spent its time 
in the pursuit of his ubi:jui- 
tous highness, and, all in 
all, it was as busy and as 
trying a task as had ever 
befallen those present 
A journelist is popuiarly 
presumed to be—and vor- 
rectly —habitually primed 
for adventure teporting 
the activities of the Prince 
of Wales in this country is 
the kind of assignment gen 
erally looked upon as pick 


ings. Several weeks in the 





country. an automobile and 





highness, but no doubt as 
to the effect. The Prince 
was annoyed, visibly an- 
noyed. 

Now, in defense of the 
newspaper profession it 
must be said that had this 
question been asked of an 
American public man he 
would have met the situa- 
tion without difficulty, even 
were the query unpleasant. 
But the Prince of Wales had 
had no experience with 
American newspaper 
methods, which, I am pri- 
vately convinced, must be 
referred to, in the confiden- 
tial conversation of the 
Prince’s party, as crude. At 
any rate he made it clear 
that he had never fallen off 
his horse unless the horse 
had fallen first. Then he 
turned and walked away. 
The reporter got an oppor- 
tunity to write “an exclu- 
sive interview given to the 
representative of the — 
newspapers’ that the Prince 
denied that he had fallen off 
a horse until the horse had 
fallen first—and the daily 
conferences were off. 


The Hosts 





COMMITTEE of re- 





chauffeur to accompany the 
royal visitor and get about 
in, contact with two or three 
members of the Prince's entourage and his hosts, a chat 
with the Prince occasionally, plenty of time to breathe 
fresh air and play golf, and possibly a \ittle poker in the 
evening that was the picture. Based on experiences with 
other visiting notables, and even upon the first visit of the 
Prinee of Wales here five years ago, it was justified, and 
many a metropolitan reporter who later would right eagerly 
have eaten hie words approached his city editor upon the 
subject of being assigned to this job 

The picture did not come up to expectations by several 
For thie there were several reasons, For 
me thing, the Prince is 
1 fast-moving, untiring 
young man, instinc- 
tively shy, and on this 
trip he was out for a 
vacation with the idea 
f being as inconspicu- 
ous and as free of royal 
‘eremony as possible. 


nautical miles 





Curiosity 


JOR another, the 

men in newspaper 
offices who are at the 
other end of the report- 
ers’ telephone wires 
went stark crazy over 
the Prince. Never be- 
fore had there been any- 
thing like it, never such 
overwhelming, insatia- 
ble curiosity in a per- 
son, never such hunger 
for facts. The Amer- 
ican newspaper press 
| went after the Prince of 
Wales with the same 
| gusto and much the 
| same in manner as it 
would tackle a national 
political convention or 
an earthquake. 

“ How is the Prince 
wearing his hat today?” 

“Where was he at 
three o’clock this morn- 
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The Prince of Wates at a Luncheon in the Garden of Weiwyn, the Beautiful Estate of 


Mr. Harold Irving Pratt, on Long Istand 


“Good heavens, is he still asleep at noon? Send us a 
good story on that.” 

These are just a few of the thousands of questions that 
were asked of dozens of reporters by their offices. If the 
Prince appeared in a new suit of clothes, it was news. If 
he wore the same suit, it was news. In fact, he couldn’t do 
anything so trivial that it wasn't news. And it wasn’t one 
reporter that had to find out about this, but dozens of 
reporters never fewer than twenty to twenty-five, and 
once the Prince had actually to face a delegation from the 
press of two hundred. 

These two conflicting and colliding factors—the Prince's 
desire for privacy, the newspaper’s ambition to tell all 
caused most of the difficulty; but there was one more con- 
tributing cause—the frequent tactlessness and oftentimes 
downright snobbishness of the American hosts. 

The Prince and his party first encountered the American 
newspapermen on the boat coming to this country, and 
immediately it must have become apparent that there were 
going to be complications in the plan to slip over to this 
country with the royal equivalent of a week-end bag and 
take a democratic and secluded rest. The reporters who 
accompanied him were mostly European correspondents 
accustomed to the more leisurely, more genteel and less 
direct methods of transatlantic journalism, and relations 
might have been more friendly and satisfactory but for the 
fact that the American thirst for personal facts at once 
evinced itself in the form of somewhat positive cable- 
grams from every central news desk in this country. The 
general instructions were to send everything. 

The consequence was that the Prince and the members 
of his party were approached with all sorts of strange- 
sounding questions and requests for information and inter- 
views. It was explained that the Prince wanted to be left 
alone. He was pleasant but firm on this point. His aides 
were firmer. Finally, through the good offices of a young 
American woman with whom the Prince had danced on the 
ship, it was agreed that the Prince or a member of his 
party should receive a committee of newspapermen every 
day, at a regular hour, an arrangement common with pub- 
lic men in this country. 

The plan would probably have worked satisfactorily, 
but it never went into effect because of what, from the 
journalists’ standpoint, was probably the most unfor- 
tunate incident of the Prince’s whole trip. One reporter, 
the representative of a group of newspapers, stopped the 
Prince to ask him about his horsemanship, than which 
there is no more delicate subject among Englishmen. As 
has been said, it is better to question a Britisher about 
his morals than about his ability to ride. There are several 
versions as to the wording of the query put to his royal 


porters subsequently 
sought Lascelles, secretary 
to the Prince, with explana- 
tions and apologies; but Lascelles was positive. The effect 
of this incident was far-reaching because of its influence 
upon the viewpoint of the royal party. It cannot be said 
that it started afeud, 
but it did make the 
Prince wary and 
elusive, and finally 
his American hosts, 
taking their color 
from their guest, also 
became elusive—and 
exclusive. Long 
Islanders whose bom- 
bardments and blan- 
dishments have wor- 
ried society editors 
for years suddenly 
became unapproach- 
able. 

One lady, for in- 
stance, was the tri- 
umphant recipient of 
an acceptance from 
his royal highness of 
an invitation she had 
extended. Busy days 
for the press agent. 
Wads of copy were 
sent to the newspa- 
per offices daily, con-° 
taining advance in- 
formation of the 
function. It was sug- 
gested that reporters 
would be welcomed 
after the affair. But, 
in the parlance of the 
men of the press, this 
lady froze up. The 
refrigeration took 
place, apparently, 
during the function. 
The Prince’s party 
had provided her 
with a whole new 
viewpoint. When the 
reporters came they 
were greeted by a 
butler, also recently 

(Continued on 
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a wage earner. When cornered on the subject he 
went so far as to say that he didn’t believe there 
was any job at which I could earn ten dollars a week. 
That, of course, decided me. 

Heads of dress firms are about as accessible as an 
aviator up for a height record. This is not strange, 
as they are bothered all the time by people who 
want something. But here luck broke for me. I 
was fortunate enough to get a direct introduction. 
I have always thought that the head of that par- 
ticular dress firm was a good gambler, because, 
knowing I had no experience, he bravely took a 
chance on me. 

This meant risking real money. He gave me 
a workroom, four girls to carry out my ideas and 
all the expensive materials I wanted to use. This 
meant that aside from starting me at fifty dollars a 
week, he was paying the salaries of the girls and 
taking a chance on materials, which, once cut, could 
never be put together again. 

That fifty dollars a week was considerably more 
than ten. My friends were surprised, I was thrilled 
and my husband was astounded. The first week’s 
salary looked bigger than any money I have ever 
received since. 
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from it anywhere from two to six charming and practical 
gowns for American women. 

Tact. Aside from the creative aspects of designing, the 
nature of the work is such that to be really sticceasful a 
woman must be able to mingle with a great many different 
kinds of people and to make friends of them all. I will en- 
large upon this angle of the designing profession later on. 

A great many people have the notion that a designer 
must know how to draw. This is not so. Naturally, it 
helps if she can make a sketch of her original idea, but it is 
not at all necessary to doso. Neither is it necessary for her 
to do the actual cutting of the material. She usually has a 
workroom and several girls under her, and they do the 
manual part of the work. She supervises and they cut and 
sew. 

I am speaking now exclusively of the designer for whole- 
sale trade. The problems that beset the two cther classes 
of designers, those who work in the big exclusive Fifth Av- 
enue shops and those who design for the theater, are alto- 
gether different. But I have always worked for wholesale 
houses and it is of this work that I am going to tell you 
chiefly. 

The designer in a wholesale dress house is a very impor- 
tant person indeed. It is really upon her that the busiress 
swings. No matter how efficient an organization it may ke, 

if the designer fails to deliver, business wil! not be good ; 











PROTO. BY PAUL GENIAUX, PARIS 
Madame Georgette Wearing One of Her Modets Which 
is Particularly Good for Women Who are Short and 

Slightly Stout 


\ K 7 HETHER, according to tradition, women 

are designing creatures in the purely moral 

ser.se of the word, I am not prepared to take 

up at this moment. But applying an artistic inter- 

pretation to the word, I am prepared to state em- 

phatically that women have what amounts to a 
monopoly on designing. 

Of all the professions of the modern world, that of 
designing is probably the only one which is followed 
almost exclusively by women, and one of the few in 
which the presence of women is not resented, secretly 
or openly, by men. 

Designing is one of the most desirable occupations 
for women. It is exceedingly interesting, highly prof- 
itable and wide in its scope. It is a field in which 
there is always room for one more good person; how- 
ever crowded it may be, there is invariably an 
opportunity for someone who has new and clever 
ideas. It is a profession for which no preliminary 
education—in the formal sense, I mean—is neces- 
sary, and it is a profession in which a talented girl 
can start at the very bottom and rise rapidly. What 
more can one ask of any profession? 

I have been a designer for seven years, and my 
anonymity in this article enables me to say with can- 
dor that I am considered one of the best designers in this 
country. Yet before I got my first job I had had absolutely 
no professional experience and no technical training. My, 
entire equipment was a sense of dress and a desire to 
produce something that was my own. I admit that F had 
certain atlvantages of birth and education, and I did once 
study drawing. My ambition at that time was to become 
an artist, but I married one instead. 


Off to a Flying Start 


S MY husband happens to be a very successful illus- 
trator, there has never been any cause for my working, 
beyond the fact that I had no children and that house- 
keeping never had any fatal fascination for me; at least, it 
never occupied a great deal of my time and I used to amuse 
myself in some of the hours I had left over by making my 
own clothes. I think almost every woman likes to experi- 
ment with amateur designing, but I seemed to have a spe- 
cial knack for it. Anyhow, others told me so, and I came to 
believe them. I made up my mind to see what I could do 
in competition with professionals. 

I was dissatisfied doing nothing. Rather vaguely, I 
sounded my husband on the subject of going to work. He 
was not enthusiastic. He didn’t want to hurt my feelings, 
but it was evident that he thought I had no capabilities as 
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PHOTO. BY GEEGFAGER FRERES, PARIS 

Jean Patou, Welt Known in French Fashion Circles. Many 

of the French Modets are Simple, Smart and for the Most 
Part Easily Copied 


It naturally is gratifying to me to know that the 
man who had courage enough to give me my first job 
is now one of the iargest and most successful 
manufacturers in the trade. I have worked for other 
houses since, but we are still good friends. Within 
two years I was one of the high-priced designers. 
It was as simple as that. 

Now, though I don’t want to create the impres- 
sion that any woman can go out and do the same 
thing, I do want to point out that having the neces- 
sary requirements, a woman can enter the designing 
profession more easily and get ahead more rapidly 
than in any other profession. But she must have 
these necessary requirements: 

First of all, a sense of dress—an instinct for line 
and color, for fabric and form. 

An absolutely photographic mind. It is essen- 
tial that a designer be able to look at a gown once 
and remember every minute thing about it, from 
its neck line to its hem. 


A creative imagination. A designer is worth- 





less who cannot evolve something new pretty reg- L 


and if the designer turns out successful models, models 
that for some psychological reason catch the public 
fancy, nothing is too good for her. She is given a 
raise in salary to prevent her from accepting one of 
the dozen or more offers she will get from rival firms 
the minute her success becomes known. She is treated 
like royalty, her slightest wish is granted, ber most 
casual suggestion is carried out. 


The Fords and the Pups 


T’S fun to be a designer, and it’s precarious too. 

You never can tell what fate is in store for your 
creations. Perhaps one of them will turn into what is 
known in the trade asa Ford. That is, it will become 
very popular, will sell many hundreds and wil! be 
copied everywhere. Perhaps, on the other band, it 
will develop into a pup—a failure, a discard, That 
happens to a great many models, and it is expected 
A designer is regarded as a crackajack if 50 per cent 
of her models are successful sellers. Designers make 
anywhere from one to five hundred dollars a week; 
the average is two hundred and fifty. 

(Continued on Page 173) 























ularly, and that is frequently trying. Ideas often 
wear out quicker than dresses. 
Adaptability. A designer must be able to take 


a bizarre French model, for instance, and adapt 


ITO, BY SERRE HUER FHERES, PA 18 
A Modeli of an Afternoon Dress Designed by Charlotte Shows 
ing the Boyish Look Which the French are Giving this Season 


Even to Their Dressy Clothes 
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“Tebin Said We Were All to Register and He'd Bring Us and Show Us Who to Vote For" 


\ | RS. RAWLINS was readying a room on 
the top floer of her rooming house. She 
seized a bureau »y the shoulders and 

thrust it back against the wall with a single 

motion; she turned on the huddled bed and 
slapped it and punched it until it came submissively to 
order, She was a gaunt and big-franned woman, gray- 
haired; her large gray eyes were pleasant but resolute. 

She lived by keeping a rouming house, and she had never 

worked at anything else; but one could readily picture her 

dressed in dead white and standing on the threshold of a 

dental surgeon's torture chamber and saying pleasantly, 

“The doctor will see you: now, madam.”” Which is to say 

that there was something professional or heroic about Mrs. 

Rawlins’ pleasant exprension as she thumped the bed in 

her rooming house. 

“Mam-ma!” 

Mrs. Rawlins atrode to the open window and looked 
down three stories intc the Harlem street. 

“Weil, sweetheart?" che shouted. 

“Mamma, here’s a men says he is papa.” 

“T'll be down and attend to him, dear,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins. 

Her voice was a barytone, full and somewhat flattened, 
but pleasant, She took her broom and dust rag and went 
eut into the dark hall. Sne locked the door behind her for 
fear of sneak thieves. She went slowly down three flights 
of stairs, holding onto the rail lest she catch a heel in the 
ancient carpet, and so te her private quarters in the dim 
and scap-smelling basement. She went then to the iron 
gate under the brownstone stoop and shouted, “Won't 
you come down here, mister?” 

A atooping man in baggy clothing, with a tobacco- 
stained mustache hanging over his mouth, appeared at the 
head of the three steps that led down into the areaway, 


and said in a voice that trembled with feeling, “‘Is that you, ° 


Betty?” 


TELUS TRATEDO Br FP. R. 


By Thomas McMorrow 


GRUGER 


“ My land,” said Mrs. Rawlins, opening the gate; “I do 
believe it is you! Well, well, Mr. Rawlins. How have you 
been? Do come in, for a moment anyway.” 

“Betty!” he said, hurrying toward her with outstretched 
arms. 

“This way,” said Mrs. Rawlins, catching one of his 
hands and steering him by it. ‘Right through the hall and 
into the sitting room, and mind you don’t hit your head 
on the gas jet. There now, you hit your head! Everybody 
hits his head on that darnation jet. The plumber hit his 
head yesterday, and you should have heard him. Oh, that 
reminds met His new washbasin has a leaky faucet. Do 
sit down there and make yourself at home until I tell 
one of the children to go around and get him. Take the 
chair by the window and you can look at the newspaper. 
Well, well, to think of you walking in on us like this 
after—almost eight years, isn’t it? Goodness, how time 
flies !"’ 

On the stoop were two children, a boy of seven and a 
girl of eleven, hers by the gentleman who had just stepped 
out of nowhere and stopped in her sitting room. She sent 
them off together with a peremptory message to the 
plumber. 

The boy was docile, but the girl lingered, asking ques- 
tions. She was used to strangers, but a stranger who was 
also her father interested her. 

Her mother snapped her fingers and said, “You got 
your orders, young woman—march! They're good chil- 
dren, especially Dewey,” she said, returning and sitting 
opposite him. “ Veronica is a bit uppity at times, but she’ll 
grow out of that. Oh, yes, she'll grow out of that.” 

“You called the baby Dewey, did you, Betty?” 


“He wasn’t born when you went away, was 
he? Yes, I called him Dewey. After Admiral 
Dewey, you know. I read once in the paper 
where he gave his house to his wife, and I never 
forgot it to him. Then it must be over seven 
years since you went out West. What did you ever do with 
the chipmunks?” 

“Chipmunks?” 

“Wasn't it chipmunks? You remember you wrote me a 
letter saying that you were in the oil country, and you were 
going to feed lump sugar to chipmunks and have them bore 
oil wells for you.” 

“Prairie dogs,’”’ he said throatily. His faded blue eyes 
pleaded with her, but he was forced to adopt her casual 
tone. “Not chipmunks, Betty. It was a fine idea as ever 
I had, and it wasn’t my fault it didn’t work out. And they 
weren’t going to drill wells for me—of course not. The idea 
was to feed em lump sugar soaked in coal oil and train 
’em to scratch around when they smeiled oil. Tremen- 
dously keen scent animals have—any right animals—and 
these prairie dogs are just natural diggers and scratchers. 
Only hitch, Betty, was that these prairie dogs wouldn’t 
eat sugar in the first place—wouldn’t eat it on a bet. Un- 
natural beasts, prairie dogs.” 

He rubbed a black pipe about in his side pocket and 
brought it up loaded with tobacco. 

Mrs. Rawlins held the match and again his eyes be- 
sought her over the leaping flame. 

“There’s lots of other good things,”” he mumbled, sink- 
ing in the chair and lowering his shaggy brows. “A notic- 
ing man can always hit on a good thing if he’s wide awake 
and keeps abreast of the times and sees what people want. 
That’s the thing, Betty —give people what they want! The 
law of supply and demand—that’s all it amounts to. If 
I’d had time during the last few years to sit down and 
think things out right, I would be independently wealthy 
today. But what can a man do when he’s got to keep on 
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the jump? I’ve got two good things on my mind right 
now. One is something to drop in coffee instead of an egg 
to clear it; that would sell in every kitchen in the land. 
Another is something to take the static out of radio. 
Pshaw, there’s no end of good things going! Look at that 
man out in Denver that won five thousand dollars only 
last week by making up a name for a new movie. I tell 
you what it is, Betty, there’s fortunes lying all around us 
if a man can only sit down and figure things out. And a 
man needs some capital too. It takes money to make 
money.” 

“Why didn’t you write to us?” 

“Well, Betty, I was planning to write to you; but I 
thought always I would have good news to send you in a 
day or two. And then I got to planning on coming back 
home and dropping in on you and surprising you.” 

“I see. Are you thinking of staying in New York any 
time now?” 

Her tone was chatty. 

“Why, Betty, I wasn’t planning on going away again. 
Really, Betty, I didn’t want to say this, but you act very 
queer. Very queer I call it when a man comes home to his 
wife after seven or eight years and she asks him right off 
is he thinking of staying.” 

“Oh, but I’m not your wife any more,” she said smil- 
ingly. ‘“‘I had you declared dead, you know, and the mar- 
riage was dissolved. You remember those lots away up in 
the Catskill Mountains that a fellow came in and sold you 
one day for three thousand dollars of my money? Well, we 
had the greatest luck; the city of New York bought them 
when they were making the new aqueduct and gave us 
eight hundred dollars for them. That’s why I had you de- 
clared dead; the lawyer said I couldn’t touch the money 
unless you were declared dead.” 

“I eall this an outrage!”’ he exclaimed, flashing into 
anger. ‘‘Who does that lawyer suppose he is, going around 
and declaring people dead? I’d soon show him I’m not 
dead.” 

“Of course you're not really dead,” she said comfort- 
ingly. ‘‘I told the lawyer that, and he said it made no dif- 
ference; you were just as good as dead.” 

“Why, he don’t even know me, Betty!” 





“*I don’t know what we car do about it,”’ she said re- 
signedly. ‘‘ Maybe we could get him to declare you’re not 
dead for another hundred dollars. Have you got any 
money?”’ 

“Oh, I have twelve or fifteen dollars in my pocket; but 
he’ll never see a cent of it. A man like that’s a murderer 
at heart.” 

“It’s the way you acted,” she said. “I told him you 
used to lay around the house and never do a tap until all 
my money was gone; and then you went out West and 
promised to send for us, and we never heard from yeu for 
seven or eight years.” 

He rose slowly to his feet. 

“T'll go, Betty,”” he said in an unsteady voice. “I'll go 
out into the world and you'll never see me again. If this 
isn’t my home and you are not my wife, I got no business 
here. This is an awful blow to me after the way I looked 
forward to seeing you and the children, but I'll bear it like 
aman. I'll go away, Betty.” 

“But you don’t have to!” she cried, putting out a hand. 
“I can give you a lovely room upstairs, top floor next the 
bathroom, for four a week, with breakfast optional at five 
and a quarter. The sun shines right in. I'll be awful glad 
to have you, and I know you'll be comfortable. Won't 
you step up and look at it?” 

She led him up the three flights of stairs and showed him 
into a room which she had just readied. 

“Towels every morning and sheets once a week,” she 
promised. ‘I wash for my people, too, at the same price 
as the Chinaman, and you know those Chinamen have a 
nasty way of blowing the water out of their mouths when 
they iron. And if you don’t need breakfast, this room will 
be four dollars a week—in advance, Mr. Rawlins. That’s 
how I pay my rent, you know,” she said extenuatingly. 
“The landlord is here bright and early every month. Five 
dollars—I’ll send one of the children up with the change. 
And I do hope you'll feel at home here.” 

She hummed a tune abstractedly as she marched again 
down the stairs; she was unaffectedly cheerful, as hardily 
serene as any norma! person must be who can’t see beyond 
the current month and who has accordingly nothing to 
worry about. 
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She paused before the door to the first floor front, the 
best room in the house, and knocked on it—rat-tat! 
A resonant male voice invited her in. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Gentry,”’ she said to the big 
young man who looked up from his writing at the old- 
fashioned black walnut desk. ‘‘ My husband that was is up 
in the top floor rear east, and I wonder if you can de some- 
thing for him.” 

“You don’t say!"’ said Thomas Jefferson Gentry in a 
tone that he strove to balance between congratulation and 
condolence. “ Pardon me, Mrs. Rawlins, but I had thought 
you were a widow. Or did I understand you to say that 
something had just happened to Mr. Rawlins?"’ 

“Nothing has happened to him yet, Mr. Gentry. You're 
in politics, aren't you?” 

“I’m Tammany captain in this election district.” 

“Can you get Mr. Rawlins a job?” asked the landlady, 
sitting down. 

“Well, now, Mrs. Raw!ins, you know that in this season, 
in the summertime Oh, yes, yes, certainly! I'll fix 
him up somehow, Mrs. Rawlins. Send him around to the 
Eskimo Club. What does he work at?” 

“He's a carpenter by trade and very careful not to do 
bad work, Mr. Gentry. He’s not in the least particular, 
though. He'll do anything.” 

“Send him around to the club tonight. The janitor at 
the Raleigh High School on One Hundred and Fifteenth 
Street wants a handy mar at seventy-five dollars 2 month 
and I guess I can work Mr. Rawlins in. Wiil that do him 
forthe time? . Not at all, Mrs. Rawlins. By the way, 
I've been intending to speak to you. Have you registered 
yet?” 

“Registered? For what?” 

“To vote. Don’t you know that women are going to 


. vote at the next election? Nineteenth Amendment to the 


Constitution, Mrs. Rawlins—‘The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any state on account of sex,’”’ 

“Is that so, Mr. Gentry? I do think now that I read 
something about it once, but I paid no attention on ac- 
count of not being interested. And who should I vote for, 
Mr.Gentry?” (Continued on Page 188) 
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““2°tt Go, Betty. I°ll Go Out Into the World and You'll Never See Me Again, If This Ien’t My Home and You are Not My Wife, I Get No Business Here" 
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WINNIE AND THE SHARK 


erton that, by reason of much experience of the 

modern world in genera! and an ultra-modern hus- 
band in particular, she was armor plated and impervious 
to all emotion. 

Quite often she had gayly confided this belief to ber 
great friend, Miss Winnie O’Wynn; and though that 
lovely littie free lance was much too sweet to deny it 
or to inform the lively May 
that she was hugging t« her heart 
an appreciable fragment of the 
stuff that dreams are made of, 
Winnie was much too quick- 
witted to believe it. 

Consequently ‘t orcasioned 
Winifred no amazement what- 
ever when, one morning, she was 
most urgently imploree by Lady 
May over the telephone to come 
round to Fasterton House as 
soon as ever she could 

“T am in bed, Winnie 
darling, and much toa 
angry to get up,”’ said 
May; “but that doean’t 
matter. I havejust been 
listening to a simply in 
furiating story.. You 
know how I have always 
sald that if only there 
were a few little Faster 
tona running about the 
house I should be a dif- 
ferent woman, don't 
you, Winnie? And how 
furious I have always 
been because there 
aren'tany. So you can 
guess whether I should 
be sympathetic with a 
dear friend— Mena Lan- 
borough; you've heard 
mespeak of Mona-—-wh« 
has a charming littl 
son which some scoun- 
drelly man is keeping 
from her. . . Oh 
no, not kidnaped-—much 
more cunning and legal 
than that, child. In. 
deed, it’s ali so legal, 
Winnie, that if | can’t 
persuade you to focus 
your darling illegal 
mind on it, there's no 
hope for Mona atail. { won't say any more now, but do 
come at once, If you think it necessary you can bring’ 
that extraordinary creature Jay with you; not that he is 
in the least likely to be of the slightest use. Do just as you 
like, littie one, as long as you come.” 

Thus May, from her couch inte the phone at her bed- 
side. Sc Winnie went. One, of course, does not ignore 
such an appeal as that from a real friend. 

But Mrs. Lanborough, who undoubtedly heard the can- 
did May's frank libel concerning Winnie's illegal mind, 
was a little surprised when, perhaps a quarter of an hour 
later, the Lady Fasterton introduced them. 

“This is Mona Lanborough, Winnie,”’ said May, even 
before her latest maid, a long-lashed, dark-eyed daughter 
of Gaul, had closéd the door; “and this, child, is my little 
friend Winnie O’Wynn, who is going te make you happy 
ever after.” 

But Winnie, shaking hands with the slim, sad-eyed, 
distinguished-looking Mrs. Lanborough, demurred a little 
at that. 

“Ah, May is so generous and kind that she thinks— 
quite mistakenly~-that I am clever,” said Winnie softly. 
“But that is only just secause I have been lucky once— 
once or twice, you see.” 

Her big blue eyes were very steady and intent on Mona. 

“She is exquisite,” thought Winnie. “Ah, if only I am 
as sweet and —and so deeply hall-marked as sterling metal 
as ahe is when I am her age, I shall be content.” 

Mona Lanborough smiled faintly, but without much hope 
in her eyes. She must have been between thirty and forty, 
and she evidently was not given to attempting any cos- 
metical concealment of that fact. She had evidently seen 
a good deal of life, and it was apparent, in spite of the gen- 
tle cordiaility of her greeting, that, now she had looked 
upon the shyiy radiant vouth of Winnie, she had but little 
beli:f in the ability of one so young and evidently inex- 
perienced tc help her. She sighed a little as she spoke. 


|: WAS ever a favarite delusion of the Lady Fast- 
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“But, Mise Winnie, You Don't Mean to Say You've Just Bought — Committed Yourself for Another Five Thousand of Those 
Pea:Shuck Shares at a Cold Two Thousand Pounds! Miss Winnie, it's Asking for Trouble — Screaming for It’ 


“If Miss O’Wynn can help me she will make me forever 
her slave; but I have to do with a most formidable enemy,” 
she said; and Winnie thought her low voice the saddest 
she had ever heard. 

Mona's big eyes were turned upon May. 

“‘I— May dear, I am not sure that I quite like the idea 
of dragging Miss O’Wynn’’— Winnie felt the gentle affec- 
tionate pressure of slender fingers—‘‘into my unhappy 
business.” 

Something vague, something remote but nevertheless 
clear, in the low voice protested that to drag Winnie into 
that unhappy business would be akin to dragging a lovely 
little Blue Adonis butterfly through the exhaust pipe of a 
secondhand motor. But the lady of the lace pillows 
laughed. 

“Dearest Mona,” she said in the tone of an ancient 
mariner addressing the newly joined cabin boy, ‘“ Winnie 
has handled gentlemen beside whom this man Fitzmore is 
a baby lamb with a bunch of blue ribbons round its little 
neck.” 

She sat up, in charming, if rather careless, dishabille. 

“Mona,” she said, “this dear little soul, who is my very 
best pal, is accustomed to handle real man-eaters.’’ She 
turned almost fiercely bright eyes on Winnie. “Darling, 
do you mind if, to reassure Mona, I tell her at once that it 
was you who raised the craft of plain, straightforward, in- 
advertent vamping from just an ordinary everyday craft 
to a very fine art? Why, Mona, she has caught you al- 
ready. You think she is straight out of some rural rectory 
garden—as the man Jay once thought.” Lady May 


leaned back and laughed. “It isso absurd,” she said. “TI 
was very angry till Winnie came, and now I am only just 
foolishly confident.” 

Mona’s eyes were brightening now. May Fasterton 
may have been frank, but she was also infectious. 

“You see, Winnie, it is all so ludicrously unfair,” con- 
tinued May impulsively. 


“Do you know about Mona? 


i, 


No, it was before your time, of course. Let me ex- 
plain. Do you mind, Mona? Listen, then, Blue-Eyes.” 
Blue-Eyes, as trim and sweet and violetlike as she 
had ever been in her life, kindly listened—to this: 
““You see, Winnie, 
Mona was divorced 
nearly ten years ago— 
quite unfairly, unjustly; 
everyone knew that 
even then—and her hus- 
band was given custody 
of her boy, Paul, by the 
court. She did all she 
could, but there are 
times you cannot do 
much against perjury. 
Paul Lanborough, her 
husband, legally had the 
boy—two years old 
then, twelve years 
now—and Mona had 
what a divorced woman 
in this country gets.” 

Mona wassitting very 
still and a little pale. 
But May’s eyes began 
to glow again. 

‘Paul Lanborough 
was no good—a waster, 
Winnie. Everybody 
who knew anything at 
all knew that too. But 
he had the boy legally. 
After a time he went 
away—abroad—on 
some insane wild-goose 
chase. But before he 
went he appointed a 
man, a cousin, to be 
guardian of the boy and 
trustee of the small sum 
of money Lanborough 
left for him. This trus- 
tee was a person called 
Fitzmore, Morton Fitz- 
more, a—a—what my 
extraordinary husband 
calls a shark, an ordi- 
wits Brew nary City shark; a man 

.¥ who sells valueless 
shares. At least, that 
is whatheis now. Lan- 
borough died abroad 
lynched, I should im- 
agine, though they called 
it enteric—and thus Fitzmore became sole—sole—well, 
proprietor of Paul Lanborough, Mona’s boy. Do you see, 
Winnie?" 

The small, shapely golden head nodded gently. May 
moved restlessly on the pillows of idleness. 

“Well, naturally, Mona, knowing now how low this man 
Fitzmore has sunk, wants to get her boy away from him. 
Why, he has always refused—more or less legally, no 
doubt—to let her see him! So, some time ago, she asked 
this creature Fitzmore for the boy. And Fitzmore, who is 
always more or less hard up, agreed to produce the boy and 
hand him over for good on one condition.” 

The Lady Fasterton paused for breath and a cigarette. 

“The condition was that Mona should purchase five 
thousand shares—pound shares—in a company in which 
Fitzmore owned the bulk of the shares; a—a thing called 
the Devon Lead Mines, Ltd. Extraordinarily limited, bah! 
Mona bought and paid for these worthless shares—Fitz- 
more had probably given a penny apiece for them—and 
Fitzmore produced 4 boy; an unhappy little chap—listen, 
Winnie!—that quite obviously was no more Mona’s son 
than a son of the man in the moon. Mona’s baby had 
been a dear little thing, as sound and healthy as ever any 
baby in the world, Winnie, you see. It wasn’t Mona’s 
boy at all— Mona is sure of that. 

“Fitzmore was quite frank, almost cynically open about 
it. ‘Very well,’ he said, ‘if you don’t care to take this boy, 
your son, I'll take him back.’ And he did so. But he had 
Mona’s five thousand pounds—ostensibly for his worthless 
shares. So he took the boy away and things were just as 
they were before. I imagine that, in spite of the creature’s 
evasions, that is criminal; but naturally Mona does not 
want to risk the publicity and hashing up of all that old 
scandal which would result if she went to the police. So 
I thought of you, Winnie.” 

The Lady Fasterton’s fine eyes were bright with the 
chilly sparkle of indignation as she stared at Winnie; but 
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Winnie’s eyes were wide and blue and wholly unfathom- 
able as she gazed back. Mona Lanborough said nothing 
at all, sitting still—sitting very still. 

“Now, some kinds of infamous blackmail one has tosuffer 
gladly,” said May, “‘but not that kind; though evidently 
Morton Fitzmore believes Mona must, for recently he has 
approached her again and has offered again to hand over 
the boy if she will purchase another five thousand pounds’ 
worth of shares in Devon Lead Mines, Ltd. Winnie dear, 
do you see? It is a sort of circular fraud that keeps on. 
If Mona bought those shares Fitzmore would produce 
another unacceptable son, and so it would go on. And— 
legally—Fitzmore is the real boy’s real guardian. So 
please, Winnie, will you do something? Will you get 
Mona’s boy—her real boy—back for her? Mona would 
do anything if you did. And, of course, both Mona and I 
would help in any possible way if you cared or wished to— 
to punish Mr. Fitzmore; by making one of your little coups 
out of it all,”” concluded May rather anxiously—for her. 

Winnie thought for a few moments before answering. 
Then she nodded. 

“I think that Mr. Fitzmore must be a very crafty and 
cruel and dangerous enemy,” she said quietly. “And I 
will try hard to think of some little plan to help Mona fight 
against him. Only it does seem difficult.” 

Her voice was low and her eyes abstracted for a moment 
only. 

“It was nice of you to think of the possibility of—of 
making a coup, May darling,” she went on; “but if I 
could help in any way at all to get Paul back, that would 
make me quite happy enough, just to help. I should not 
mind about a—a coup at all!” 

May, who knew Winnie better than anyone else in the 
world, sighed with an air of very real relief. 

“Ah, that was what I wanted to hear you say, Blue- 
Eyes,”’ she laughed, and turned to Mrs. Lanborough. 
“You see, Mona, when you know Winnie better, and real- 
ize that she insists on earning her own living, you will 
understand that when she speaks of a financial coup in just 
that tone of gentle aversion it is time for evildoers to walk 
softly. Oh, she is a darling, and I love her dearly. She 
makes me laugh and feel all tingly, and she makes sad 
people happy and herself prosperous. Kiss me, Winnie, 
and then ask Mona all the questions you like.” 

Which, in a lady claiming to be emotion-proof, was tol- 
erably enthusiastic. 

But it was only a few little questions that Winnie asked; 
so few, indeed, that it lacked at least an hour to lunchtime 
when the questions 
ended. Winnie would not 
stay to lunch. She said 
a tiny idea had come into 
her head, and conveyed 
sweetly to herfriend that 
she believed she might be 
able to help foster and 
encourage that tiny idea 
during the next hour if 
they did not mind her 
leaving them now, please. 

That there was nothing 
secret about Winnie’s 
tiny idea was made evi- 
dent shortly after when, 
sitting in the extremely 
businesslike office of that 
breezy-mannered but 
also extremely business- 
like agent of Finch Court, 
Southampton Row, Mr. 
George H. Jay, Winnie 
rather shyly explained it. 

“‘Tonly came to bother 
you about a little invest- 
ment, dear Mr. Jay,’’ she 
cooed. 

Mr. Jay looked uncom- 
monly solemn for a sec- 
ond, then gave a breezy, 
hearty laugh. If there 
was a distant tinge of ap- 
prehension about the 
heartiness of that laugh, 
Winnie did not appear to 
observe it. 

“Ha, yes, Miss Win- 
nie! Splendid! Nothing 
like investment; no, in- 
deed. If half the people 
now busy burning their 
money only invested it 
carefully it would be bet- 
ter for themselves, their 
families, their—um—ad- 
visers, and in fact for all 
concerned. Investment 
. isone of the finest —um— 
hobbies in the world, if 





“Sh, it is the Same Little Boy —the Same That He Brought Last Time!"’ She Cried. 
I Might Have Known! Gh, Winnie, He Has Deceived, Tricked You, Too, Just as He Did Met" 





done wisely. That’s what my poor father used to say. 
‘Salt it down, boy, salt itdown! That's the secret of suc- 
cess, my boy, salting it down. The very first time I make 
any money I’m going to salt it down!’ But he never got 
started, ha-ha!” said the gentle George H., his rather 
glassy eyes scrutinizing the fair face before him with 
extraordinary intentness. 

Winnie smiled. 

“You see, Mr. Jay, someone mentioned some shares to 
me which could be bought very cheaply, and I thought I 
would like to buy a few in case they rise.” 

“Quite, Miss Winnie. That’s the idea,” he breezed. 
“And what shares are they, and how many do you want?” 

“Only a very few. They are shares in a company called 
the Devon Lead Mines, Ltd.” 

Mr. Jay’s eyes protruded a little, then modestly retired. 

“They call them, in the City, the Devon Dead Mines, 
Miss Winnie. They’re worthless—absolutely.” 

His tone wus crisp and confident. He knew what he was 
talking about, did the gentle George. He was at home in 
the matter of shareholding and share-letting-go, partic- 
ularly the letting-go side of it. 

“T hate to disappoint you, Miss Winnie, but I know 
those shares are no good. Why, believe me, they are the 
staff of life, the stock in trade, of one of the smoothest 
crooks in the city—a man called Morton Fitzmore. He 
sells them to innocents,” explained Mr. Jay, and added 
hastily, ‘‘Not that I mean to imply that you are inno- 
cent—er—um—what I mean, you aren’t likely to be de- 
ceived by an ordinary shark like Fitzmore.” 

Winnie laughed a little. 

“* Ah, thank you so much, dear Mr. Jay, for being so kind 
and frank with me. I have heard of Mr. Fitzmore, too, 
and it is only because I want to meet him that I want to 
buy a few of those dreadful shares.” 

George H. nodded, his face clearing a little. 

“Oh, I see, Miss Winnie; I understand. That’s a differ- 
ent matter. You ought to be able to pick up a couple of 
hundred of these shares for the matter of a five-pound note, 
though Fitzmore will try for much more. Would you care 
to have me come round to his den with you, Miss Winnie?” 

But Winnie did not think that was necessary; though, as 
she left, it appeared that there were one or two small mat- 
ters in which possibly dear Mr. Jay could help her. She 
detailed these, George H. noted them, and added a final 
warning: 

“You'll excuse your old agent just warning you, just 
taking the liberty of advising you to handle this man with 
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your gloves on, Miss Winnie. He hasn't got the sort of 
reputation he'd care to spend real money in advertising. 
I'll put out a few quiet inquiries about him and report re- 
sults to you as usual.” 

Winnie caused her blue eyes to shine upon her resource- 
ful old agent. 

“Ah, you are as kind and considerate as ever, dear Mr. 
Jay,” she sighed, and so left him to puzzle it all out for 
himself if he cared to—and could. 

For quite a considerable time he stood staring absently 
out of his office window, muttering to himself, 

**She’s going deliberately to buy shares which she knows 
perfectly well are notoriously rotten, and she particularly 
wants to learn what class of education a crook like Fitz- 
more gives his family—if any. Um! Well, if it was any- 
body else in this city of tightwads, I'd say it wasn’t worth 
troubling about. But not when it’s little Miss Winnie 
who's doing the asking. No, not when it’s Winnie. I 
never yet knew her ask for something that didn’t in the end 
prove to be well worth asking for. I'll start right in after 
lunch. 

“And now about my new system,”’ he continued. “Am 
I going to play it or not? I said after that tomahawking 
I got over the Jernington land deal that whatsoever Miss 
Winnie bought in future I would buy and whatseever she 
sold I would sell, and chance all. But I did that over the 
Pollard Storage Battery and five hundred good pounds of 
mine were instantly struck dead by lightning. Huh! 
I think I'll let the system mark time a day or two, for if 
there’s anything sure in the world it’s the fact that there’s 
no more money in Devon Lead Mir; shares than there is 
lead in the mine.” 

He pulled out a cigar and lit it thoughtfully. 

“There’s something wrong with any system that says, 
‘Buy Devon Lead shares.’ Yes, sir, or any other shares 
that you can buy for half a crown the bushel. That's 
ABC; and though poor old George Jay has forgotten a 
whole lot, he still remembers the alphabet he learned 
across mother’s knee—more or less, ha-ha!"’ 
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T WAS evidently one of the smooth Mr. Morton Fitz- 

more’s lucky days, a day on which at least two goldfish 

nibbled nicely at his little hook. The first of these Winnie 

met in the tiny outer office as she awaited the attention 

of the rotten-stock expert. He emerged from the inner 

office, talking over his shoulder, and paused, clutching the 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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THE TARRIBLE SWEDE 


rea! affection with it than a kiss—among some 
men, that is. And many men had wondered at the 
strange unswerving friendship between Big Carl Dane 
and short stocky Yon, whom 
all knew as the Tarrible Swede. 


S rsa ae ES a punch on the nose carries more 


By Captain Dingle 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


Carl was beginning to look troubled by the time the 
mate burst between them and stopped it. He was afraid 
he would have to hurt his friend. Yon’s forehead was 
blue, growing purple, swelling like a ripe pomegranate. 

“What d’ye mean by it?” 
rasped the chief mate an- 





They wondered, because the 
friendship, which was very 
near love, which, in turn, 
when existing between two 
strong men, is nigh to godlike 
often tock weird and 
wondrous aspects 

Witness, for exampie, that 
memorable sailing day when 
the four-masted bark Khedi- 
vieh led the grain fleet out of 
Frisco Bay, to race to the 
United Kingdom Cape Horn- 
wards 


love, 


T'all ships, long ships, feli-built 
shipe and clippers 
Loading up ai Crockeit Docks 
with wheat and 
corn; 
Manned by longshore hoboes and 
wild apprentice nippera, 
Officered by iron men, racin 
round the Horn! 


barley, 


The Tarrible Swede roared 
out the song at the top of his 
lungs. As boson of the great 
steel clipper, he felt it .neurn- 
bent upon him to put Ife into 
the sorry crowd he had to work 
with. Only Big Carl Dane 
seemed to know what todo or 
to be able to keep steady legs 
to do it. And Big Carl kept 
his sharp eye upon roaring 
Yon, for he knew the strongest 
weakness of his friend. Be- 
tween jobs of leading down 
and belaying hauling parts of 
running gear, the Tarrible 
Swede would roar at his 
atumble-fcoted crew, Big Carl 
would lead them to the new 
task, and then roaring Yon 
would slip away out of sight 
of the officers on the poop and 
rinse his drouthy throat with 
a stout swig from a black 
hottie 

That was the Tarribie 
Swede’s weakness. It was 
the firat reason for his nick- 
name. Yor was territle in- 
deed when deep lades with 
liquor. And he had lad in a 
stock of rawCaliforniabrandy, 
snugly stowed away in the 
boson’s locker, to warm him in 
the bitter days off Cape Stiff 
Big Cari knew. He watched 
his friend anxiously. Mot yet 








grily. Mr. Critchlow was a 
splendid sailorman, and had 
no usefor blood-boat methods; 
but there was the Euphrosyne 
drawing out ahead, sail after 
sail fluttering from the yards. 
Barely astern of her the 
Banklands had overrun her 
tug and was creaming up the 
sea at her forefoot. 

“What sort of business 
d’you call this? Hey?” The 
mateshook the TarribleSwede 
savagely. 

“Th’ big loafer is gettin’ 
drunk, sir. I yoost took th’ 
bottle from him,” said theTar- 
rible Swede, viciously glaring 
up at Big Carl, who regarded 
him in sorrow rather than 
anger. Carl had not believed 
Yon would lie like that. But 
Mr. Critchlow was shrewd as 
well as capable. 

“I know the loafer who’s 
drunk!”’ he retorted. ‘Carl, 
you take on boson. I’ll have 
the Old Man sign you on 
soon’s we're at sea. Yon, give 
me your keys to the boson’s 
locker. Come on! Now you let 
me see you stagger once, and 
I'll clap you into the chain 
locker to sleep it off! Shake 
a leg, there! Make sail!”’ 

Ship after ship of the big 
fleet crept up on the Khe- 
divieh, biggest, newest, her 
apprentices said the smartest 
of them all. 

“Oh, you wooden men! You 
Port Mahdén sojers! Won’t you 
sing out? Won’t you pull?” 
The burly young second mate 
almost wept at the main- 
topgallant halyards. Thegreat 
yard, shaking under the ter- 
rific flogging of the sail, crept 
painfully aloft. The men ap- 
peared atupefied. Big Carl 
Dane beat them with his open 
hands, begging them to haul 
and promising them shirtsful 
of sore bones in the same 
breath. 

“Sing, Yon! 
man!” cried Carl. 

“Take a runnin’ yoomp at 
yu'self!”’ snorted Yon, haul- 
ing like a sailorman neverthe- 
less. 


Sing out, 








was there cause for serious 
worry, for the tall fleet had 
not yet unfolded ‘ts white 
wings. Nine ships, all rain-laden, docilely followed nine 
tugs out through the Golde; Gate; but soon they would 
cast off their fetters, and then the ship possessing the most 
capable man drivers would lead the fleet to sea under a 
towering spire of glearning sail. The anchors had been taken 
aboard and the cables unshackled; the chief mate’s post 
on the forecastie head was more a matter of form than 
anything else. But soor would come the word to make sail; 
then no job would be matter of form until the big bark 
leaned to the pressure of the crooning breeze in her 
thirty-three straining saiis. 

“Make aail!” the captain roared through the mega- 
phone at last. Cari glared around. Yon was out of sight. 
Presently. from behind a deck water tank, “ Make sail, 
sir!’ roared Yon, and emerged with a slight stagger and a 
face red from choking Gown a scalding draught, desper- 
ately trying to poke a black bottle into a trousers pocket 
which refused to stay gaping for it. In two long strides Big 
Cari was towering over the »oson, interposing his vast 
bulk between his delinquent friend and the wrath of the 
mate. 


“Gimme th’ bottle!" wheezed Carl, “By -——” 


“More Beef Here! Catch a Hott,,.Yul" Roared Big Cart, Hurling His Big Body Upon Yon and Helping 
to Muaste the Fiying End of the Broken Tack Before it Brained Somebody 


The bottle fell and smashed on the deck. Before the 
tinkling of the shards of glass had weil died, the Tarrible 
Swede had flailed his arms around his head twice and two 
lumps appeared magically upon Big Carl’s cheek bones. 
Not a sound did the stocky little boson make, except the 
solid thud of his feet and the swishing impact of his fists 
upon the worried features of his friend. 

“Stoppit! Stoppit, Yon!’’ pleaded Carl, gently jabbing 
Yon on the forehead with a fist as big as a jib-sheet block 
and about as hard. The jab, gentle as it was, set Yon back 
on his heels and made him shake his head. “I will make 
yelly of you if you don’t stoppit!”’ 

Yon shook his head and bored in, his fists flying wildly, 
but with sleep in every whirl if one landed. And every 
time he came in, Carl’s sparlike arm straightened out, his 
blocklike fist thudded squarely on Yon’s forehead, and 
Yon sat down abruptly and hard on the deck. Five times 
the Tarrible Swede sat down. Five bruises blued his brow. 
Five times he staggered up, spat on his hands and bored in 
with whirling arms. 

“Vill yu quit?” he snorted each time. “Vill yu quit, 
before I put a het on yu?” 


“Come on, men! Just a 
short pull!’’ pleaded the sec- 
ond mate. 

The sail was almost set. It needed sweating up. A red- 
whiskered mild little man who had seemed scared of his 
surly shipmates suddenly yelped out with a voice like a 
steam calliope, amazing in its volume: 

“ King Louey wuz th’ King 0’ France, afare th’ Revolution!"’ 

And Big Car! Dane led the chorus line with a bull roar: 

“ Away, haul away, oh, haul away together!” 

The red little man took courage and put a grace note 
into his next line: 

“Th’ people cut his head orf, which spoiled his constitution! 
Awey, haul away, oh, haul away, Jo!” 

“That’s the sort, bullies!’’ bawled Mr. Critchlow at the 
fore. The apprentices and the sailmaker and third mate 
had all but mastheaded the mizzen. The red-whiskered 
hero surpassed himself: 

“They sent th’ pore old King to sea to larn him how to swim! 
Haul away, haul, oh, haul away together! 
They sent him wiv a Bluenose mate who put a head on him! 
Away, haul away, oh, haul away, Jo!” 
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That line made a hit with the sailors. Mr. Critchlow was 
a Nova Scotian, More good will went into the last couple 
of short pulls than had gone into the whole business of 
making sail before. Men who had growled and cursed at 
their perfunctory work in all the agonies of sailing-day 
soreheads made a bluff at howling the chorus, and did pull 
part of a man’s weight on the rope. 

“That’s you, Whiskers! Give’s one about th’ big 
squarehead boson!"’ they cheered. 

“T put a het on him aftervarts!’’ swore the Tarrible 
Swede right behind the chantey man. Red Whiskers 
jumped affrightedly. 

“Who, me?”’ he bleated. “Wot have I done?” 

“Sing yur songs, Yinyer,”” Yon growled. “I put a het 
on that big stiff, Carl. Sing out!” 

The fleet was strung out in a flying-wedge formation, 
and at the apex sped the tall Khedivieh, her bows roaring 
in foamy thunder, her new sails gleaming like ivory violet- 
shaded in the westering sunlight. She held pride of place 
by virtue of her afterguard’s alertness and the tireless 
energy of her newly appointed boson. Within two miles 
of her, hanging to her flanks like hounds at the flanks of a 
speeding stag, the four-master Silberhorn to one quarter, 
the full-rigged ship Talus on the other pressed her hard. 
Close astern of them raced the smaller Banksland, Euphros- 
yne and two foreigners. Bringing up the rear, rapidly 
closing up the handicap she had incurred by having to clear 
a foul anchor, the stately skysail-yarder Queen Margaret 
caught the full blaze of the sunlight and gave a touch of 
almost unearthly guardianship to the picture. 

“Ts our Old Man a cracker-on?” Red Whiskers asked 
Yon as the watch below drifted out to the fore hatch in the 
dogwatch. By merit of his chanteying, the funny little 
hairy man had taken unto himself an importance which 
fitted him no better than did the secondhand slops he wore. 
His shipmates, still soreheaded, regarded him as they 
might a red-furred rat. That bothered Whiskers not at 
all; he attached himself to the Tarrible Swede, for Yon 
had a measure of dignity still adhering to him, having at 
least left the anchorage as boson of the ship. 

“Can this here hooker carry it, Yon?” 


“T put a het on th’ big stiff!’’ said Yon, and strode, on 
firm feet now, to the boson’s room, which so lately had 
been his. 

“Hullo, Yon,’”’ Carl greeted him in friendly fashion. 
“Come in and smoke yur pipe. How’s ta het? Want a 
drink?” 

Yon did want a drink badly. He swallowed a half 
tumbler of good rum, which was not in the least like the 
raw liquor he had brought on board. It was smooth, 
soothing and mellow. It coursed through his frame and 
tingled at his toes. He swallowed twice after it had gone 
down, wreathing his lips critically. Under the black bruise 
that puffed his forehead, his eyes glittered balefully at 
Carl. But a man cannot hold anger when his stomach is 
glowing with an old comrade’s rum. He wanted to start 
something with Carl, but Carl started first. 

“T haf not signed on boson yet, Yon,” said Carl. “Ta 
mate tolt me to go aft at eight bells. I vil] tell ta captain 
I vill not be boson. It is yur chob, Yon.” 

Yon lurched to his feet and rolled out of the cabin, 
cursing his friend for the kindly thought that had fore- 
stalled his own outburst. At the forecastle door he stopped, 
thought briefly, and went back far enough to shout at Big 
Carl, “Yu carry on wit’ ta bottle ant yu vill not haf to tell 
ta Old Man. Yu ain’t no trinker, yu fat slob!” 

Car! was tilting the bottle over a tin cup. A few drops 
only trickled out. He shook the bottle, regarded it half 
regretfully and fiung it far over the rail into the creaming 
bow wave. 

Then, raising the cup toward Yon, he said without 
resentment, “It is empty. I haf no more. Ii am not a 
trinker, ant I know it, Yon. Yu ain’t neither, no more. 
Here’s luck!” 

At the change of watches, midnight, the Tarrible Swede 
turned out seething with rage. He had made no outward 
show of eagerness when Carl had hinted that he would ask 
the captain to restore Yon to his lost position. But he had 
hoped. He was mustered with the watch and sent on the 
lookout, which satisfied him that Big Carl was to remain 
boson. And Yon was burning up with drought. He fiercely 
rattled the ring handle of the boson’s locker on his way to 


the forecastle-head ladder. Behind that steel door was a 
store of strong liquor big enough to soothe a ship's ¢om- 
pany of fatheads, and to make them fat al! over again. 
Worst of all, that greatly desired stock was in the care of 
Big Carl Dane; Carl, who had always kept himself dis- 
gustingly sober through sheer inability to stand strong 
drink. Yon went to Carl’s open door, paused long enough 
to bark a rusty oath up at the impatient lookout waiting 
for his relief, and then laid violent hands upon the breast 
of his friend. 

“Gimme a trink! Come on, yu robber! Gimme ta keys 
of ta locker!’’ he demanded, gripping Cari’s skin with the 
shirt. Big Carl slowly awoke, groping for the annoying 
hand at his breast. 

“Go avay, Yon. Go stick yur het in a bucket ant cool 
off.” 

“T’ll puta het on yu if yudon’t gimme ta keys!" said Yon. 

“T’ll put a het on yu if yu don’t get outa here!"’ said Car! 
with a trace of annoyance. 

“Yu stole my brandy!” 

“Yu lie!” 

Yon hurled himself blindly upon Big Carl, hauling him 
the rest of the way out of his bunk. Staggeringly, they 
reached the deck, bathed in the first radiance of the waning 
moon. 

“Hey, Swede! Git a move on an’ relieve me!" eried the 
lookout peevishly. 

“T put a het on yu!” roared Yon, and the man ducked 
out of sight beyond the foretack. But it was upon Carl 
that the head was to go. Yon walked stolidly forward. 
Big Carl's fist smacked squarely upon Yon’s sore forehead 
and Yon sat down. Five or six times the unvarying routine 
was followed to the inevitable end. Thump on the deck 
sat Yon; to rise, shake his head, walk in with whirling arms 
and fists that never got near enough to land, receive a 
straight jab on the brow and sit down again. 

“TI put a het on yu!” said Yon fiercely each time he 
got up. 

“Stoppit, Yon, stoppit!” pleaded Carl. 
yu if yu don’t stoppit!"’ 

(Continued on Page 145) 


“T haf to hit 

















Keenly Watched by a Geod Racing Skipper Who Had Fine Sailing Officers, the Big Fours:Master Roared Through the Long Rolling Blue Seas 
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iys Has His Heel 





F THERE was any sensible reason for pa to act the 
| way he’s doing ” The girl’s voice held exaspera- 
tion; and her eyes, tears. Yellow sunshine splashed 
like liquid fire over the Epplebone place; over the great 
white house of 
many chimneys 


By IDA M. EVANS 





November 8, 1924 


She said presently, one vigorous young hand gathering 
up yellow folds, “But I’ll take back what I said.” This 
with a blush. “I don’t wish anybody bad luck.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY HIBBERD V. KLINE “Of course not, dear. You—you mustn’t.” 
- **T’m lucky 
enough. I’ve got 





and wide yard; 
over the peach and 
the apple orchards 
that on four side 
stretched away in 
geometrical green 
rows, solidly green 
this mid-July 
The pink-and- 
white filigree of a 
previous month 
had aerved its sea- 
sonel use and was 
rain-washed away 
and wind-swept 


away, 
Yellow char- 
meuse eatin 


splashed ai the 
window of the sit- 
ting room where 
fella Epplebone 
sewed, Belia 
stitched rapidly 
her plump foot 
working the 
treadle furiously, 
as is the sewing- 
machine way of 
superenergetic do 
mestic women 
“Pa makes me 





tired,’ she said 
hotly. “1 —I hate 
him.” 


She had dark 
eves and hair, and 





the man I love, 
and who loves me. 
I’m luckier than a 
lot of women in 
this world, who’d 
give up plenty to 
be able to say the 
same.’’ A rare 
beauty, not of 
color of skin or of 
contour of bone, 
transfigured a 
somewhat ordi- 
nary youthful 
comeliness. And 
saying this, Bella 
chose not to look 
at her small faded 
mother, but pre- 
tended busily to 
pick up satin snip- 
pings from the 
floor around the 
machine. ‘‘I’ll 
stay satisfied.” 

“That's right, 
Bella.’”” Esther 
spoke low. 

Bella left the 
room with her 
finery. A hired 
girl with stolid 
body came in, 
tidied the corner 
and asked Esther 
whether cold roast 
beef should be 








skin thet was 
clear, firms, red and 
cream. like her 
father’a Maiden Blush apples. Her mother, who sat near in 
a rocking-chair, hemming fine red-bordered dish towels 
bridal dish towels for Bella—-stirred uneasily. 

“You mustn't talk that way, Bella.” 

*] don’t care. He's mean, that's all; just plain mean. 
How you've steod him all these years An eloquent 
yutflinging of a plump youthful hand. 

Behind the girl's back, the eyes of the mother dropped 
as if to conceal unwilling assent. They were faded, pas- 
sionless eyes, set almoet expressionlessly in a spare face. 

The telephone rang. The girl sprang, alert and smiling, 
from her chair, letting the satin dreas slip to the floor. 

‘That's Stan! He said e 

Esther Epplebone got. up from her rocker to pick up the 
easily sviled breadths. {t was true that the brown rug was 
well swept and the strip of hardwood floor beyond the rug 
was nearly as clean as the Epplebone pantry shelves; it 
had been svap-mopped sot four hours back by Maidy, the 
hired girl, But Esther had careful ways. 

She listened, Belia's satin in her hands, to Bella's lilting, 
vital voice at the phone. Something rarely seen seemed to 
drift over the feded, spare face. It was as if one woman 
tasted youth again, or renewed youth, in the other's 
laughter and happiness 

“He's got his new flivver. We're going to the dance at 
Bubbly Grove tonight,” said Bella, returning. 

As the girl reseated herself, she drew a long exhilarated 
breath, as if in one energetic intake of youthful lungs she 
would inhale the sunshine, the midsummer scent of the 
orchards and the very essence of life. All unwittingly— 
and the sight was strange— Esther's older mouth and chest 
moved with the girl's inhalation. 

The phone rang agaisi. Another springing up. 
flounced back to her chair. 

“It's Oliy. Says he'll bring that Federal crop report 
over tonight. Well, pa better stay at home and entertain 
nis favorite,” 

“Don’t talk that way,” the other begged, as if mechan- 
ically, however. “Your pa means i 

“My pa means to do hie only daughter dirt! Why try, 
mother, to siaooth over what's rougher than a sand bur?” 

Esther ewallowed hari; then made a valiant effort. 

“He's - he's just 

But her daughter fixed her with a glance so eloquent and 
forceful that the explanation fell back weakly into a rather 
meek throat, 


Bella 


Ne Cogitated Heavily. Against His Will, Fright Gathered in His Lumpish Browned Face as He Turned His Stare to the Trees About 


“What gets me is why he’s so vicious about Stan.”’ Bella 
frowned in perplexity as she rebasted a yellow frill. “‘Stan 
never did anything to him. And it beats me why he’s 
taken such a liking for his young third cousin Olly.” There 
came a hard, undaughterly shrug. “Unless Olly reminds 
him of himself. They've both got the same lumpish jaw— 
like Holsteins.” 

“Bella, you shouldn’t talk so about your father.” 

“Yes,’’ retorted Bella bitterly. “‘He’s my father and the 
richest peach and apple grower in this end of the state. 
And he’s given me to understand that after my wedding 
day I need expect nothing from him during his life or at his 
death. All because I met Stan Gray at college and he fol- 
lowed me to court me in my own home. But he can take 
in that lumpish Olly and practically turn his orchards over 
to him.” 

“It—it isn’t fair to you, Bella.” 

“Fair! I guess it isn’t. Oh, Stan and I won't starve, 
even if he hasn’t more than fifteen hundred dollars to his 
name. But it won't be easy for us. If Stan wasn’t a land 
man— if he didn’t like land—it wouldn’t be so unfair. As 
it is, if we live around here, everything will*be poisoned for 
us by pa’s hostility. And if we leave this part of the 
country ——” 

“I'd always counted,” said Esther miserably, ‘‘on you 
living on at home when you got married; or somewheres 
right at hand. It’ll be awful hard on me, Bella.” 

“Would it be easier if we hung around here, with the 
whole county making remarks?”’ 

Angry tears stood in the girl’s eyes, making them bril- 
liant. Esther miserably did not answer, although truth- 
fully she would have said yes. 

“I'm his only child. I hope,’’ said the girl deliberately, 
“that this comes back on him. J hope he has some kind of 
bad luck.” 

“Please, Bella! That’s wicked.” 

“So is pa.” The daughter added, curiously, with less 
passion, “It seems funny. Pa is no gentle Angel Gabriel; 
never was. But usually he has a reason for any meanness 
he does. And at first it seemed as though he didn't dis- 
iike Stan at all.” 

While she spoke, she stitched with vigor, her head bent. 
It was just as well that Bella Epplebone’s intelligent head 
did not turn; that she did not therefore catch the faint 
dull flush which, at her words of wondering, had passed, 
like a cold wind, over her mother’s faded, passionless face. 


sliced for supper 
or fowls fried. 
Esther replied ab- 
sently that the beef would do. But for many years Esther 
had responded to duties, not to fancies; and so she roused 
from her abstraction and followed the girl to the great 
clean kitchen to see if the cold beef was sufficient. ‘“ Might 
somebody come for supper, Maidy.”’ Olly Epplebone was 
a good eater. 

Maidy, an angular and stolid Scandinavian, could not 
know that Esther's lips had unkindly hesitated at the name 
and said merely somebody. Yet the older woman had 
nothing acutely against the young man; or, rather, had 
not had until lately. She had known him from his birth in 
an adjoining township twenty-four years back. She would 
not dislike to speak his name now—if he were not of her 
husband’s side of the family; her husband, Stephen, 
whom she had honored and obeyed for thirty-two years, 
but whom she had never —— 

Those three words, “love,” “honor” and “obey’’! 
More than one grim man, at journey’s end, would cast 
away the last two and insist only upon attention to the 
first.. More than one man in the beginning would do this, 
did he know. Ah, did he know! 

Usther had honored the man she married. For all his 
meanness of soul, he had a certain curious strength of 
character that called fortt-a certain unwilling honor, may- 
hap not of the first quality. But it had served. She had 
obeyed him scrupulously. Witness Maidy’s predetessors 
who had pilfered from pantry supplies for their families 
in town, and had been put out without recommendation; 
although Esther Epplebone was weak enough of her own 
volition to have given a good word to asnariing cur. But 
she had never loved him—never; and she had consciously 
felt for him—well, what is the opposite of love? It is not 
hate, where such a woman as Esther is concerned; nor is 
it detestation. 

She had been a conscientious wife. In the beginning, she 
had been plaintively grateful because Steve Epplebone 
wanted to marry her. She expected to find Steve a good 
enough husband. Stolid, of course. She expected to forget 
Harry Vardaman in time. Well, she had more or less 
forgotten Harry. One cannot lug around memories and 
butter tubs at the same time. Nature has her laws. It 
was true that Esther’s youthful prettiness—hardly pretti- 
ness, at that—had faded, become even dried, like a pressed 
peppergrass blossom, which is nothing wonderful when 
fresh. But many women would have envied Esther. Steve 
had been the son of a well-to-do landowner, since deceased. 
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In thirty-two years young apple orchards had grown 
mature and brought in thousands of dollars for a wife’s 
peace of mind; young peach orchards had grown old and 
other young ones had taken their place; more land had 
been added; more orchards planted; more dollars accu- 
mulated by a stolid man. 

Esther had had her silk dresses, her trips to the city, her 
hired girls; in time, her automobiles. But her life had not 
become richer, she might have told you. Her life had been 
rather lacking in savor. 

She might have forgotten Harry Vardaman better had 
she married a man with a more volatile temperament. 
Harry was light-minded as he was handsomely light-haired; 
something of a dude, for those days. He had not been 
very downcast even when the whole Vardaman farm was 
mortgage-sucked and the family had to move away; west- 
ward it was afterward reported. And there had not been 
really much of a love affair between him and Esther. She 
often suspected that more than one other girl of the farm- 
ing country thereabout had a gay kiss-adorned recollec- 
tion or two connected with Harry Vardaman. But—she 
remembered the best perhaps. 

At twenty a gir! with sweet eyes and soft hair finds kiss- 
ing good, whether she lives on a mid-Western American 
farm or on a South Sea atoll. One corner of the Vardaman 
land was a tangle of young birch, second growth. In after 
years Esther Hape, to be Epplebone, never looked at a 
young birch without remembrance putting a dull hand on 
her heart. The spring sunlight on young birch leaves! 

A young leaf can dry; a life can wither—when its days 
are burdensome, much weighted. Steve Epplebone was a 
weight. His longish, rather thick dark head became a 
heavy object in his wife’s life. He had small, unpleasant 
eyes that could bore into superficial pleasure like a worm 
into a bud. He had a heavy mouth, with lips that pro- 
jected and yet could recede cruelly enough over thick 
white teeth, having let out a stream of objurgation and 
frightful abuse at hired man or member of his family. 

He was a big bulky man who could drag a rebellious 
steer across a barnyard when the animal did not willingly 
move in the desired direction. He had arms to toss a 
barrel of greenings onto a truck. He could handle a spray- 
ing hose over his trees for twelve hours at a stretch and 
wrangle with an overseer for three hours more—and call it 
a half-filled day. 

He was a stolidly muscular young fellow when he mar- 
ried Esther. Against his natural strength of body, the 


seasons, with their cold and their heat, had been like small 
stones against a wall of sheet iron. Perhaps there are 
small dents made, but the quality of the wall is not im- 
paired. He was in his element on a farm. He would have 
fitted in no other calling, unless it were river freighter. 

This is the story of Esther Epplebone, not of Bella; ex- 
cept as the girl’s story was inconveniently infolded within 
her mother’s, like crinkled and pallid 
petals within calyx. This was unfair to 
Bella of course. But this planet has 
that sort of unfair mix-up taking place 
all the time. Lives are strangely and 
bizarrely connected and intertwined, with- 
out the right or wrong of such connection 
being proved. Typhoons and droughts 
have never found justification in men’s 
eyes, either. 


Like music, the soil affects men in one 
of two ways. It may be observed that 
when a man lives his life with and over 
soil, one of two things happens to him. 
This soil seems to find itself repeated in his 
nature. By some alchemy or circumstance, 
he responds as he must or as he will. It 
is hard to say in a man or a woman where 
“must’’ ceases and “ will’ takes command. 

But while a man works with plow or seed bag upon earth, 
this earth works upon him. He becomes very hard and 
brutal, like a sun-indurated clod; or he becomes spiritu- 
ally fertile, responsive to sun and sky and other influences, 
like black loam in which all natural life finds renewal. 

At the time of Steve Epplebone’s marriage to Esther 
Hape, nearly everyone in that part of the world had encugh 
to eat and wear and plenty of work to keep minds healthy. 
The land was new. There was plenty of this land—there 
and elsewhere. Actual money was not so plentiful. But 
money was more of an impersonal matter, like education. 
Your neighbors had more or less. Comparisons were not 
too often made. The weather—frost, drought—was a more 
exciting topic, month in, month out. Of course, the future, 
more or less consciously to all minds, lay over the present 
like a warm colorful shawl. Personal character, although 
never relegated to unimportance—man is not so negligent 
of his kind—was not analyzed by observers to the morbid 
degree that was later to be loved by Freudians. Steve 
Epplebone was merely considered a stolid young man. 





Steve Epplebone 


Some young men who are stolid are turned by time inte 
fine-natured and kindly middle-aged men. As the years 
went on, Steve became rather cloddish. There were several 
twelvemonths of excruciatingly hard work on his land, 
when the orchards were in their infancy of planning and set- 
ting out. Even before Bella’s birth—she had two stillborn 
brothers—he had acquired the grim, dogged look of 4 man 
who defies weather and sky, even while 
knowing full well the futility of his defi- 
ance. From a slim girl Esther changed 
soon enough into a thin woman who found 
her days too well filled to leave much 
time for sentimental repinings: 

Ah, habit! Itis potent, like water; it 
can absorb and show no trace even of 

things poisonous, provided they are 
colorless. It can absorb distastes, 
dislikes, even dishealth of mind. 
Bella had a comfortable enough 
‘\ childhood. Shedid not find her father 
a discomfort in her life. It was true 
that he could eat breakfast with so 
black a face, sometimes not too weil 
it rid of yesterday's field grime, that no 
one cared to start conversation. He 
cou!d call off a Saturday trip to town 
at aminute’s notice, giving field work 
as the excuse. He could move about surlily on pleasant 
days until one judged the sun had temerity to shine. 

But as his fortune increased he was not a niggard in 
money matters, except by streaks. Bella had plenty of 
Christmas presents, pretty dresses for church, schooling 
that ended in the state university. For a farmer's daugh- 
ter she did not work hard. It is true that on the biggest 
and best farm no one lies late abed week day or Sunday. 
No one takes a pink-and-purple sunset as hand of a time 
clock and lays down churn dasher or dish towel. Bella 
looked much like her mother; but she had some of her 
father’s harder physique, and grew into a healthy and 
handsome specimen of young womanhood. 

She was a sensible girl too; when she was twelve she 
could pack apples or peaches as expertly as her father’s 
best pickers. You never got, the commission men were well 
aware, a bruised piece of fruit in an Epplebone basket or 
barrel. Bella at grade school wrote an essay on borers; at 
high school she was a foremost debater. Her parents heard 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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So Harry Had Once Watked Toward a Smatier Porch Where She Sat, With the Same Smiling Face, the Same Swish of Stick at the Grasse 
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Diary of a Financial Adviser 


million-dollar rosebud—one of those 

opulent American Beauty specimens, 
reared in the expensive greenhouses of some 
of our best families; slim, firm, exquisite, 
touched with faint fragrance, the kind gar- 
deners toil and moil wver to win blue ribbons 
and which grow only one on the family rose 
tree. 

She was a raving beauty, absolute girl 
perfection, gilt-edge, certified. Her color- 
ing—deep cobalt eyes, wavy chestnut hair 
and dazziing skin-—-was perfection; perfec- 
tion her voice, clear, modulated, with a little 
hidden note of laughter, like a secret foun- 
tain at its heart; and perfection also her 
manners, simple and natural as those of a 
nicely bred child. I love to see a good job, 
and here, for once, Nature and nurture, those 
two deadly foes, had ollaborated in artistry 
to produce a masterpiece. She might have 
been an old eighteen or a young twenty- 
eight; my guess was about halfway between. 

“She can't be as good as she looks,” I 
thought as she sank gracefully into a chair. 
“There's a catch somewhere. Probably 
beautiful and dumb." 

I sat still and waited. That’s one of my 
rules, to sit still and et the other party fire 
the first gun. Evidently it was her rule, 
tow, for she paralleled me: just sat still and 
waited for me to begin, staring solemnly out 
of those deep-sea-blue eyes. 

“If she wants something she’s got to sell 
herseif to me,"’ I thought stubbornly. “She's 
got to do more than simply sit there and 
stare,”’ 

I knew she wanted something. They all 
do. They run into dirty financial weather, 
get piled up on a reei and then they start 
8 O S8-ing wildly for me. Attending to 8 O S's 
is getting to be my specialty. But it was up 
to her, if she wanted help, to break out a 
signai of distreas. I sad been told she was 
in financial straits. A friend of hers, one of my best 
clients, had rung me up and asked me to see Miss S. 

“She's in trouble,” she informed me. 

“What kind cf trowble? Kindly specify,” I demanded, 
for i always like to get an outside line on a new customer. 

“i'd rather Miss § told you herself. I'm afraid there’s not 
much money in it for you; but be good to her, won't you?” 

“If it’s advice about her securities she wants, tell her to 
bring along her list. Whoisshe? Anybody in particular?” 

“Very much so. She's the daughter of S, the famous 
archwologist, you knew. Her mother is a terrible snob; 
and now that they’re oor she’s perfectly intolerable; goes 
around with her nose elevated for fear she'll breathe com- 
mon air. But Miss 8, by some miracle, escaped that 
blight. The father, you remember, died last year.” 


S= walked into my office looking like a 


Keeping Ancestors in Their Place 


REMEMBER vaguely. Swasaman supposed to be rich 

beyond the dreams of avarice, who went in for archeology 
much as @ successful banker goes in for polo. It was not a 
gift but a hobby, I mean. I recalled the spread heads in 
the papers at the tire of his death. He had caught a 
malignant germ which was a visitor in his sleeping bag in 
some old Macedonian ruins, and died within the week. And 
here was his daughter, born to the purple, or to the lilac at 
the very least, stony broke, or near it, I gathered, sitting 
opposite me, twisting her slim ringless hands together in 
her lap and breathing hard as she stared into my face. To 
ease the strain I begar fussing with the papers on my desk. 
Silence. Evidently she was not a self-starter. 

“All right,” I thought. “I can stand this Quaker meet- 
ing as long as you can. If you haven't got enough initia- 
tive to open your mouth you don't deserve to survive. Go 
ahead and drown.” 

“I —I ——-" she began in strangled tones. 

i gianced at her encouragingly, saw she was near a 
breakdown and glanced away 

“TI don't know how to begin,” she burst forth, and 
without looking this time, I knew she was fighting to keep 
back the tears. Beautiful and dumb and weepy—terrible 
trinity! 

“Don't begin, Smeak right into the middle. Give me 
the headlines, just as i! I were skimming your story in the 
morning paper in the Subway.” 

She got that. She amilied faintly, then glanced off with 
narrowed eyes as if vsualizing the spread heads on the 
front page. 
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Financially, She Had No More Sense Than a Tadpole 


“Here they are,” she said finally: ‘Famous Father 
Dies. Fortune Found to be Nil. Wife, Unused to Penury, 
Threatens Every Morning at Breakfast to Commit Sui- 
cide. Meantime Keeps on Spending. Harried Daughter, 
Beset by Debt, Grapples with Hydra-Headed Problem and 
Wonders What the Devil to Do.” 

She finished and looked at me soberly. Not so dumb 
after all. Thank heaven, all that artistry of Nature was not 
confined to the outside. 

I looked at her respectfully. I had asked her, in effect, 
to shoot the whole works and she had shot them; she had 
shot them remarkably well, and I had to admit they were 
considerable works. 

“What do you want to do?” 

“Take a job.” 

“Well, why not? That's being done.” 

“Mother won't let me.” 

“Why?” ; 

“Oh, she thinks it’ll make us lose caste—all that old 
junk. Nobody has ever worked for a living in our family 
for generations; not since the original ancestor founded 
the fortune.” 

“Who was that—Adam?” I asked, smiling. I don’t 
like to razz young aristocrats in trouble. Nevertheless, 
when I have to, I razz. Her eyes began to dance; she lost 
her strained look. “It’s about time somebody in the fam- 
ily began to work, I should say. No wonder your income 
evaporated. It takes hard work to keep a fortune going 
these days. Somebody has to stay on the job.” 

“That's what I tell mother when she starts in hammer- 
ing away about our musty old ancestors. Ancestors are all 
right, but I'd rather be an ancestor any day than have one. 
It’s more fun,” 

“That's the stuff.” I was warming to this girl. 

“ And I don’t really believe mother will commit suicide,” 
she continued candidly, ‘because she talks about it so 
much. She’s a darling, but she’s rather wearing on the 
nerves.” 


WOLFE 


“Don’t fret about your mother. I ex- 
pect she rather enjoys talking about sui- 
cide. But now let’s get down to rock- 
ribbed realities. How much of that fortune 
is left?”’ 

“Just about enough to pay for mother’s transformations 
and dyeing her hair. Poor dear, that’s her pet hobby, you 
know.” 

And then she told me her story. Her father had inher- 
ited his money, as had his father, and his father’s father 
before him. And like them, he had invested it carefully in 
gilt-edge securities. He did not gamble. He did not spec- 
ulate. He was a conservative man, born of conservative 
stock, living in a conservative period; and so as a matter 
of course he invested his fortune in conservative, high- 
grade stocks and bonds, left them at his bank, and from 
whatever obscure point on the globe his excavation fancies 
led him, from that point he collected his income on the 
nail. He did not bother to shift his holdings; 
he did not periodically clean out the bad 
timber and realign his investments from time 
to time; he bought the best securities and 
left them severely alone. And as their income 
was ample, father and mother and daughter 
lived on a grand scale. Father headed expe- 
ditions to ancient ruins for considerable sums; 
mother headed expeditions to strictly modern 
Parisian dressmakers’ revues, likewise at con- 
siderable expense, and deughter gravitated 
luxuriously between the two. 


Doctoring Dying Fortunes 


UT living costs began to mount, and at 

the same time some of the sources of their 
income seemed mysteriously to dry up; divi- 
dends were passed. One company in which 
Mr. § had invested heavily even dared to go 
into a receivership without so much as drop- 
ping him a line; another selfish, egoistic con- 
cern suddenly blew up with a bang. Fright- 
fully annoying. But it was very patent that 
these catastrophes were not father’s fault; 
they couldn't be, for father was usually 5000 
or 10,000 miles distant at the time—a good 
enough alibi for anyone; and as there was 
evidently nothing to be done about it, the 
family continued to live at the same extrava- 
gant pace as before. 

Of course there were jolts. With the cost of living 
steadily mounting, an income steadily declining and a 
family firmly determined to maintain its independence on 
miserable gilt-edge securities that wouldn’t stay gilt, 
jolts are bound to inhere. And they inhered, and then 
some, according to Miss S. Then suddenly, without any 
warning, the malignant germ arrived on the scene and car- 
ried father off, upon which the entire financial structure 
crashed down around those bewildered women’s heads. 

It had probably been tottering for some time. Mother 
didn’t believe it; of course mother wouldn’t; and to do 
her justice, the catastrophe was only signalized by a letter 
which came through the post just like any other ordinary 
common epistle, so that the crash didn’t really make any 
convincing noise, so to speak; she had only to wipe out the 
letter and she wiped out the crash at the same time. Which 
she did—as only a woman can. She simply refused to 
believe in the validity of the crash. It wasn’t her affair if 
gilt-edge securities turned out to be something less than 
gilt and she flatly refused to consider it her affair. 

There had been scenes; there had been debts; there had 
been, no doubt, bitter recriminations. And the girl, it was 
plain ts see, under the pressure of all these unexpected 
strains, was just about at the end of her string: Shadows 
under the eyes and a little nervous twitch of the mouth 
showed how hard she was pushed. Nor was there any 
insurance to help out. Father, it appeared, had heart 
trouble, and had never dreamed that such a noble fortune 
could flop. 

“Well,” I said at the end of the somber recital, ‘‘let’s 
see the remains.” 

She handed me the security list. I had a professional 
curiosity to view the corpse of that fine fortune which had 
died by sheer negligence. The sight of it made me sad and 
mad. I suppose that is how a doctor feels about the splen- 
did body of a patient that he’s been called in too late to 
save. For I knew, looking over that list, what any intelli- 
gent investment adviser would know, that if those securi- 
ties had been cared for, watched, shifted from time to time 
in accordance with the conditions of the general market or 
of the specific industry involved; if some weak bonds had 
been disposed of at the proper moment and replaced by 
other strong ones—that ample fortune would not have 
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dwindled down to a mere meager tricklet. It would have 
held its own, and by judicious handling and finessing the 
income derived therefrom would have even offset the rise 
in the cost of living. Instead of which it was a wreck. And 
moreover, the two were in for still more punishment, for 
some of these securities must be sold at once in order to 
prevent a greater loss. All told, it was a bad surgical case. 
The remnant—well, with judicious coddling, it might afford 
the mother a tiny income, but she would have to curb 
sternly her passion for transformations at $100 per. The 
daughter would have to go to work, and that immediately. 
Probably, with such a mother, she was already badly in 
debt. 

“Do you need some money?” I inquired, still studying 
the list. 

¥en." 

“Much?” 

She stirred uncomfortably in her seat and fixed me with 
those dark blue eyes, her chin cupped in her palm. That 
firm little chin promised great things. 

“I’m always in hot water with mother,” she confessed 
candidly. ‘“‘She can’t seem to get hold of the idea that 
we’re no longer millionaires. Honestly’’—she drew a deep 
ragged breath—“‘I never know what surprise mother’s 
going to spring on me in the way of expense. And I hate— 
hate’’—she spoke through clenched teeth—‘“‘to discipline 
her by sending back to the store things she has bought and 
charged, or going around the next day to explain to the 
manager.” 

A single large tear slipped its leash and glided down her 
cheek. I felt sorry for her; she was nothing but a kid. 


Methods Inherited From Grandfather 


ELL, how much will straighten you out? I don’t 
need to tell you that, for your mother’s sake, you 
shouldn’t dip into your reserve fund a second longer than 
youcanhelp. It’s killing the goose that lays the golden egg.” 
“*I—I know,” she faltered. 
“Well?” Ismiled. ‘Let's have the dem’d total. Spill it.” 
“Could I have $1000?” 
“Phew! That's a pretty stiff sum to lop off this little 
capital. Suppose you cut it in half.’’ 
““I—I don’t see - They’re mostly debts.” 
“Debts don’t have to be paid in full on the nail. Signify 
your willingness by paying a part, and then an installment 


every month. That keeps your capital intact. Couldn’t 
you send your mother some place where there aren't any 
shops to intrigue her eye?” 


“T intended to send her to my aunt’s in the country and , 


then prospect around for a job.” 

“Good! I may be able to help you with that job. Bring 
in your mother tomorrow. We'll have to get her consent to 
sell the securities and I’li explain to her exactly what her 
financial situation is. Some of these bonds must be sold at 
once. They’re bad bargains. You're going to lose on them, 
but it’s better to take a small loss now than a big one 
later on.” 

She looked dismayed. 

“T don’t understand. You mean they’re not worth what 
father paid for them?” 

“Nowhere near it. They’ve been depreciating right 
along, and they’re going to depreciate still more. So we'll 
just cash in what we can on them, stop the loss and then 
invest in something good. It’s like this,” I explained as she 
still looked troubled: ‘This old world of ours goes on 
changing every day and security values change with it. 
For example, what was good, sound financial advice in 
January may not be so good in February, and in March it 
may be downright bad. Conditions change and securities 
change along with them, so that if you don’t shift your 
holdings to meet the changed conditions you're bound to 
pay a heavy price in the shape of a badly depreciated 
fortune. 

“Stocks and bonds are things that won't stay put. You 
see, investing money as your father did in gilt-edge secu- 
rities is only the beginning of the game. It’s important, of 
course, not to purchase worthless stock; but buying with 
good judgment is only the first step. The second step, 
equally important, is to keep your eye on your invest- 
ments all the time in order to get rid of those which are 
going downhill or have turned out to be poor bets. Or if 
you don’t want to keep your eyes on them, you must hire 
an expert to keep his eye on them. The point is, they can’t 
be left alone; they have to be watched, shifted, cared for 
all the time. 

“Investments are something like husbands: they’re 
much harder to handle successfully than they are to 
acquire. Your father took the first step, but he omitted 


to take the second step necessary to conserve his fortune. 
If he didn’t care for business himself he should have 
employed an investment adviser.” 


“I don’t suppose he ever heard of such a thing!" she 
laughed ruefully. ‘I’m sure I never did. Are you one?” 

I nodded. 

“And there are plenty of investment bankers or trust 
companies nowadays which specialize in handling private 
fortunes and keeping them up to the mark.” 

“He didn’t know,” she murmured. ‘He prided himself 
on being a conservative man. I’ve heard him say a hun- 
dred times that he believed in buying good securities, 
sticking them away in his bank and letting them work for 
him. That's the way his father and grandfather did.”’ 

“He was betting that times wouldn't change. But 
times have changed; they have changed tremendously, 
especially in the security world. All kinds of new varieties 
of investments are pushing the old forms to the wail. So 
while your father went on year after year, tranquilly bet- 
ting that times wouldn’t change, those altered times were 
quietly and efficiently wiping him out.” 


The Investment Trust System 


E HATED business, you see. He used to say, ‘Thank 

God I'm not a business man!’ We used to play around 
with a lot of English people,”’ she added reflectively, “and 
they prided themselves on knowing nothing about business 
too. They didn’t bother about their investments; they 
lived on their incomes just like father, and yet they haven't 
lost their fortunes. How was that?” 

“The English have a different system. In a way it’s 
better than ours. It’s better, at least, for people who want 
to enjoy their incomes without bothering about the cap- 
ital. We've started their system over here, but it’s only 
been going a few years and so it’s rather limited yet. The 
way the Englishman does is something like this. Let's 
take a typical case: A group of men get together, pool their 
money and form what they call an investment trust. Then 
the directors in that firm purchase shares in & great num- 
ber of companies—not in just one or two, but in a very 
great number so as to get diversity, which is just another 
name for safety. For example, they’! buy a lot of shares 
of high investment standing in different railroads; they’l! 
buy shares in reliable oil companies; in industries; in 
electric power; in public utilities and government bonds 
in short, they’ll cover the whole field of investment. And 
they have trained experts in each of these different fields 

(Continued on Page 72) 














“Ancestors are All Right, But I'd Rather be an Ancestor Any Day Than Have One. 


It's More Fun" 
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HEN the word got 
abroad-—and ‘Vill Belter 
had hia hand in spread- 


ing it—that Dale Warner had 
mortgaged his farm to buy the 
tract of pines from Prttibaw, it 
was generally agreed that Dale 
was rather more of a fool than 
most people had suppesed. Bel- 
ter had been a witness to the 
conclusion of the transac tion I 

tween the two men, and there 
was no sea’ upon his tongue. 

“He's buying the pines just to 
keep ‘em from being cut down,” 
he declared. “He sail so, over 
and over. And he’s give a two- 
thousand-dollar mertgage on his 
farm and contracted himself to 
pay back four hundred dollars a 
year on it, beginning next Sep- 
tember. I heard the whole thing, 
und I signed the agreement to 
witness it too.” 

Dale had not come te the store 
in the village that night. Still 
bewildered and half stunned by 
what he had done, he lingered 
over his chores, over his supper, 
over the dishes; went at last to 
bed, still dazed 

Those who did gather at the 
store were therefore free to dis- 
cuss his action 

They felt sure that he had no 
money saved up: they were 
equally sure that the farm had 
in the past supplied him with 
ne more cash money than his 
needs demanded 

‘What it'll amount to,” Gay 
Itunt concluded, “is that he’s 
traded his farm for some stand- 
ing lumber. That’sal!. Hewon't 
make even tre first payment. He 
can't, no way.” 

“He can’t unless he changes 
his ways a good dea},”’ Jim Sai- 
adine agreed, “But that farm 
of his could be made to bring in 
more than it does.” 

Moat of them were inlined to 
laugh at thissuggeetion. “I can't 
see Dale hustling himsel! much,” 
George Freeland commented. 








“The apples didn’t do so good 
last year,”’ he confessed. 

She glared at him in an anger 
that was curiously near to tears. 
“T declare, Dale, I get so mad 
at you sometimes,” she told him. 
“You're like a child. Rad Pet- 
tibaw ain't any business taking 
advantage of you!” 

*‘"Nobody’s took any advan- 
tage of me,” he said in slow 
anger. “I’m a grown man. I 
know what I’m doing. What’s 
the sense of talking before you 
wait and see?” 

“Jim Saladine his own self 
couldn’t make this farm pay four 
hundred a year,’’ she declared 
angrily. 

“‘Pettibaw said he figured he 
could make a thousand a year, 
cash, out of it. If he can do it 
I can.” 

“Rad Pettibaw’s full of say-so, 
and he’s got a lot of do-so too. 
But he was talking foolish if he 
said that; and you was a bigger 
fool to believe him.” 

The more she talked with him 
the more angry she grew; and it 
was some time before she took 
note of the surprising fact that 
Dale was showing signs of anger 
too. He was not, ordinarily, a 
short-tempered man; yet this 
day he eventually burst out upon 
her with such a storm of angry 
words that he silenced her com- 
pletely. He told her that she 
had tried to run him for a good 
many years and that it was time 
she stopped; hesaid he was tired 
of her interference, and that if 
he wanted to throw his farm 
away it was his own affair; he 
said that no woman ever could 
learn to ’tend to her own busi- 
ness; and he sent her stiffly out 
of the house at last and watched 
her stride away toward town, in- 
dignation in the very pitch of 
her head. 

During the weeks that fol- 
lowed, this open break between 
them was softened into some- 








It ain't like him.” 

“Well, and it ain’t like him 
to go and take a chance like 
this,’ Saladine reminded them. 
maybe Dale might surprise us some, fom now on. 

Saladine, himself a successful farmer, knew better than 
most of them the real potentialities of the land; but while 
they were ready enough to concede this they were not 
willing to grant Dale the qualities of energy and force 
which had made Saladine successful. 

“You might do it,” Freeland retorted. 
make that farm of his pay. But he can’t.” 

“It looks to me,” Joe Race suggested, “‘that there's 
something elae funny about this. That bunch of pines is 
worth just about two thousand, but Dale’s farm ain’t worth 
that. He couldn't sei! it for fifteen hundred, the way it’s 
run down. Looks to me like Dale kind of got the better of 
Pettibaw, at that, if he ever wants to sell them pines.” 

“He ain't buying them to sell,” Will Belter reminded 
hum 

“Says he ain't,” Joe agreed. “But what'd Pettibaw 
want to trade for? He’s in the lumber business, and they’re 
about the best lumber in town.” 

“What'li happen,” Gay Hunt prophesied, “is that 
Dale’ll lose the farm on the mortgage, and then he’ll have 
to sell back the pines pretty cheap, and Rad’ll have 'em 
beth.” 

“That'd mean Dale'd have to leave town and go in to 
East Harber or somewhere,” Saladine suggested thought- 
fully 

“Dunno as that'd de Pettibaw any particular good,” 
George Freeland reminded them. 

“He might figure it would,” 

iden enlightenment in his tone. 
would.”” Attention turned his way; 

n Saladine interrupted him coldly 
said quietly. 


“T ain’t so sure but what 


You might 


Will Belter exclaimed, 
“He might figure it 
but before he could go 


“Guess not, Will,” he “T guess not.’ 


“The Whote Town Keeps Trying to Take Care of Me,"' He Said Vehemently. 


Will hesitated. Saladine was one of the few men in the 
village who could, when they chose, silence his babbling 
tongue. He met Jim's eye now, and he hesitated, and then 
he surrendered. “Well, that’s right too,” he confessed 
lamely. “I don’t see how he could figure that way at all.” 

His surrender was so abrupt that most of them guessed 
what he had meant to say; but in the face of Saladine’s 
disapproval he did not say it. They returned to the discus- 
sion of Dale’s folly; agreed in the end that he had let his 
heart run away with his head and would regret what he 
had done. 

Jane Thomaston was one of those who took this view. 
When she heard the news, the morning after the event, she 
set out at once for Dale’s farm to ask him whether it were 
true; and when he confessed it she said irately, “Well, 
you’re a bigger numskull than I ever figured you to be, 
Dale.” 

Dale said moodily, “‘I guess it’s my affair.” 

“Sure, it’s your affair, long as you’re allowed to run 
loose. But you ought to have somebody to take care of 
you. You ain’t got sense enough to be left at large.” 

“ Yousaid your own self somebody ought todo something 
about the pines,” he reminded her. 

She laughed scornfully. ‘“‘And a fine thing you’ve done, 
now ain’t you?” she demanded. “Gone and give Rad 
Pettibaw your farm, or it’s the same thing. Couple of 
years and you'll be on the town and we'll have to dig in and 
support you. That’s about what you've done.” 

“T aim to pay up that mortgage,” he said sullenly. 

“You aim to pay him interest and four hundred dollars a 
year!" She set her hands on her hips. ‘A fine chance of 
that, now ain't there! How much cash money did you take 
in last year, after your taxes and store bill was paid? Not 
fifty dollars, I’m going to say.” 


“I Can Take Care of Myseif"’ 


thing like an armed neutrality; 
she watched, as did the rest of 
the town, the beginnings of 
Dale’s effort to make his farm more productive. He asked 
for neither advice nor encouragement. Jim Saladine volun- 
teered a little of the first, which Dale took gratefully 
enough; but no one gave him any of the second. Summer 
passed into fall, and winter came upon the land; and Dale 
worked with more and more energy at the task he had set 
himself to perform. And as he worked a slow change was 
coming in the man. 
Vv 

NE afternoon in the spring of the following year, Dale, 

driving home in his team along the road from Liberty 
to Fraternity, with two small pigs in short sacks in the back 
of his wagon, overtook Jane Thomaston afoot and offered 
her a ride. This was by the bridge across the stale and 
sullen little stream which meanders through the Whicher 
Swamp. It may have been two miles from there to the 
village and Jane’s door. 

Dale asked Jane where she had been, and she explained 
that she had gone to see young Evered’s wife, recently 
confined with her first baby in the house upon the shoulder 
of high ground above the swamp, on the road toward North 
Fraternity. “‘Ruth’s mighty spry,” she told Dale. “And 
the baby’s wonderful! pretty.”” Her tone was faintly wist- 
ful, and she added thoughtfully, ‘‘Seemed to me he has a 
little the look of his grandpaw, though.”” Dale made no 
comment; and she looked at him and asked, ‘Where you 
been?” 

““T come over to get them pigs,” he replied. “I got four 
cows fresh this spring, and nothing to do with the milk till 
the road to town gets better. Pigs might as well have it.” 

“It pays to raise pigs long as you’ve got slops and milk 
for them,” she agreed. “Never could see any profit in 
buying feed though.” 

He shook his head. 


“Me either. I don’t buy any.” 
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She eyed him sidewise. ‘“‘ Didn’t know you ever had as 
many as four cows fresh,”’ she suggested. “Thought you 
always figured that you got along with one or two.” 

“T figure on selling two of them, say,”’ he replied. “But 
if the milk’s right rich, I'll milk them for a spell and send 
the cream to town. It ain’t any bother hardly.” 

“Looks to me you're getting to be a money-maker,” she 
told him. “I never did know you to be so spry. Been 
making lime casks all winter, too, ain’t you?” 

Dale nodded. “I got to humpright smart,” he explained, 
“if I’m going to pay Pettibaw four hundred dollars come 
the first of September. Let alone interest.” 

“I told you that,” she reminded him. “But I will say, I 
never looked to see you change all your ways so sudden.” 

“I dunno’s I’ve changed so much.” 

She laughed grimly. ‘ You was always plenty satisfied to 
set around and let your farm keep you,”’ she reminded him. 
“Now it looks more like you figured on keeping the farm. 
I see you’ve hauled manure all over your lower field. Going 
to reseed it, are you?” 

“T aim to put potatoes in there,” Dale replied. “I was 
talking with a phosphate man the other day, and he says 
as how the price ought to be pretty good in the fall. The 
company’s giving a man credit for as much fertilizer as they 
figure he can use.” 

“There’s been others potato crazy around here, the last 
four-five years,”’ she remarked. 

He nodded. ‘That’s so. Price went up, so they doubled 
their planting; and the price went up again and they done 
it again; and the price kept climbing and they kept plant- 
ing more every year. Till there wasn’t anybody left to buy 
the potatoes, and they had to burn them ’stead of coal. 
Now everybody’s quit, mostly. And it looks like another 
good year.” 

“Tt ain’t natural to hear you talk so, Dale,” she told him. 
“You talk more like Rad Pettibaw hisself. Like you had 
some ideas about business on your own account.” 

He said mildly, “‘I went into this thing because I got 
kind of mad; and then I did hate like time for him to cut 
them pines. But now’s I’m in, looks to me like I got to 
keep up my end.” 


“A pity you couldn’t have worked for your own sake. 
A pity you couldn’t have took hold this way without being 
driv to it.””. She eyed him askance. ‘‘ You going to be able 
to pay Rad?” 

“T figure to,” he replied. ‘Take the cordwood I cut last 
winter and fall. I was in to see Gates the other day, and 
he’s coming out and make me a price on that. And I sold 
my apples pretty good, keeping them till February. They 
kept first rate in the cellar. I didn’t lose many, and I got a 
sight better price than I could have got last fall.” 

“Looked like to me every time I saw you last October 
you was hauling cider apples to town.” 

“Well, they were paying a good price for them even.” 

She shifted her position, faint impatience in her move- 
ments. ‘“‘Rad never figured you could pay him,” she re- 
marked. It was almost as though she were disappointed 
because Dale seemed likely to succeed in spite of her 
predictions of failure. 

“T told him I would,”’ Dale objected. 

“T guess he wouldn’t have made a trade with you, only 
he kind of figured you’d have to let him have your farm. 
He’s a man that wants to settle down.” 

He looked at her in some curiosity. ‘‘When’d he tell you 
so much?” 

“‘T see him ever’ so often,” she confessed. ‘‘ He's got the 
mill over toward Burnetville now; but I see him whenever 
he comes through here. He goes to East Harbor ‘bout 
once a week or oftener.” 

“He ain’t the kind to farm,”’ Dale commented. 

‘*He’s a man’ll do whatever he’s a mind to,” she insisted. 

“You can’t run a farm on talk,” he reminded her. 

“He’s a talker,” she agreed. ‘But he’s a doer too. I 
like to see a man knows his own mind. Far as talk goes, 
I guess you talked him out of a good profit on them pines. 
Got him kind of sorry for you, till he went to give you a 
chance. He’s a soft-hearted kind of man.” 

Dale grinned uncomfortably. He had never seen the soft 
side of Pettibaw. If the man had such an aspect, then he 
reserved it for his contacts with Jane Thomaston. Dale, 
very busy with his own affairs all this winter past, had 
nevertheless known of these contacts. It isnot easy to keep 


“ 


a secret in such a community as Fraternity; and there was 
no apparent intention on the part of either Jane or Petti- 
baw to conceal the fact that he came often to her house. 
He was a widower with two daughters, still in their early 
teens; and these two girls had been with him on one occa- 
sion when he passed through the village on his way to East 
Harbor. They had stopped at Jane's house to eat cookies 
and drink milk which she set out for them. On other occa- 
sions the man had come alone, had spent a Sunday afternoon 
or an evening in Jane’s company. The village discussed 
the situation with interest, watched it intently; but 
beyond the fact that Pettibaw paid Jane attention, they 
could discover nothing. One or two of the bolder spirits 
among the women in the village ventured to question her; 
she silenced them with a brusque authority. 

Dale himself had seen little of Jane through the winter. 
His activities had been many. In his shed he unearthed a 
rusty old machine designed for bending barrel staves and 
holding them in place while the hoops were bound about 
them. He got a load of staves and heads from the mill be- 
low the store, cut hoop poles and set them to soak in the 
brook in his lower meadow, and devoted rainy days te this 
task of cooperage. The returns, though small, were definite 
and certain. Later, when winter settled down and the 
snow was not too deep, he went into the birch lot on the 
ridge above the house and cut and corded wood for sale the 
coming summer. He kept very busy; his occasional de- 
spondent periods became less and less frequent; and by 
the time winter had fully gripped the land Dale found him- 
self possessed of a restleas and pervasive energy, forever 
seeking outlet in new activities. 

He became so absorbed in his own plans and projects 
that he no longer had time for loneliness. He stil! found 
satisfaction in looking down toward the pond where the 
green tops of the tall pines were silhouetted against gray 
sky or blue, or against the white snow blanket covering the 
fianks of distant hills. But that which had been at first the 
moving spring of his actions—his affection for the great 
trees —no longer so stout!y gripped his heart. He began to 
be conscious of the feeling which can only be described as 

(Continued on Page 82 























“If You Meant to Say That, I'tt Take You All to Pieces Right Here," Pettibaw Cried Loudly 

















MECHANIC 
appeared at 
the window 
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forced to retire, 
demote or dis- 
charge and to 





of the supplies 
cage cf his section 
in a large manu- 
facturing plant, 
slapped a requisi- 
slip on the 
counter and said 
to the varnished- 


tion 


haired youth 
within: “Kid, 
gimme some em- 


ery cloth.” 

Without glanc- 
ing at the slip the 
lad nipped about a 
dozen sheets from 
a stock behind 
him, passed them 
to the mechanic, 
apindled the requi- 
sition and care- 
fully amoothed 
back his glossy 
hair. 

As the workman 
walked back to-his 
bench he made the 
comment: 

‘They've sure 
got that stuff te 
throw away.” 

This happened 
shortiy before the 
signing of the 
Armistice, when 
industry was siill 
humming at war- 
time speed. 

About six 
ago the 
same man went to 
the supplies cage 
for more emery 
eloth. The sleek- 





months 





raise the standard 
of intelligence in 
the less responsi- 
ble side-line posi- 
tions. A man who 
has been a fore- 
man or a gang boss 
naturally knows 
more about sup- 
plies, tools and 
materials used in 
the shops than 
doesa boy. Again, 
such a person gen- 
erally has the ad- 
vantage ofastrong 
personal standing 
with the men. 
“This all dove- 
tailed nicely into 
our plans to get 
the men with us in 
our fight for the 
prevention of 
waste. Wherever 
possible we placed 
the minor execu- 
tives who had to 
be discharged or 
demoted in jobs 
such as keepers of 
supplies, stock- 
chasers and the 
like. And we saw 
to it that they 
understood clearly 
the necessity of 
vigorous economy 
and realized their 
responsibility for 
getting that un- 
derstanding across 
to the men. 
“They have 








haired sheik was 
The sup- 
plies were in charge of a man of about sixty who had been 
set back from a better position because he was slipping. 
There was also a slight change in the requisition slip; it 
specified six sheets. The man in the cage handed out 
two sheets and the remark: ‘‘When you've used those 
up come back for two more. This window is always open 
for busineas in worling hours. That stuff costs money, 
fim, and this company has stopped slinging supplies.”’ 


gone, 


Enter the Stock-Chaser 


W ELL, U'll be darned!’ exclaimed the astonished me- 
echanic; and then added: “The company has sure 
turned tightwad al of a sudden. What's it all about, 
anyhow?" 

“ That's easy,’ was the quick reply. “It's getting thrifty 
because it’s got to unless it runs at a loss; and also because 
there isn't any sense in wasting. Which would you rather 
work for, a company that doesn’t waste supplies—and 
doesn't let you waste ‘em, either—or one that’s shiftless 
and unbusinesslike? Which'll last longer and which'll be 
able to keep om paying good wages?” 

“I get you, Tom,” returned the mechanic. 

Today that mechanic doesn’t go to the cage for sup- 
and he's glad he doesn’t because he’s on a piecework 
basis and every minute counts. Another man, demoted 
from a minor supervisory position in which, because of 
years, he was letting down a little, is now the stock-chaser 
for the section. He goes from bench to bench, sees what 
suppiies each worker needs, and delivers them. He is 
typical of the new asmy of thrifters who have tackled the 
job of cutting the costs of production. Just how far the 
stock-chaser is pushing the thrift drive is suggested by the 
fact that he is applying the turn-in principle at every 
possible point. When a worker wants emery cloth he must 
turn in his used shee’s. So with all manner of supplies. 

The mechanic who remarked that the company had 
turned tightwad said an earful. This is precisely what all 
industry is doing. And it’s making a regular job of it too; 
getting right down te cases all along the line. 

The particular incident which I have related happened 
in a plant of a huge corporation where, of necessity, every 
departure from routine practice is carefully determined 


plies 





and is then systematically applied throughout an orgari- 
zation of many thousands of men. A high official of this 
company, who related this incident, remarked: 

“We found ourselves strictly up against it. With all 
fixed costs sticking stubbornly at about the wartime peak, 
the only plan of salvation open to us was to cut to the 
bone all costs capable of being lowered and to practice the 
most rigid economy in every particular. In any large 
organization the first question about any radical change of 
practice is ‘How will the men take it?’ In other words, 
where you employ thousands of men you can’t hope to 
put over a new policy unless you have the men with you. 
Their attitude will make or break it. If you start some- 
thing which is generally distasteful to them, some of them 
will scatter out to other employment and give you a labor- 
turnover cost which will kill the economy at which you are 
driving. And those who stick will smother the policy 
through lack of codperation. 

“When we faced the necessity of enforcing a reign of 
economy which would dig deep and comb fine, the officials 
and chief executives were all called upon to pass judgment 
on the question of how the men would take it. Would they 
put us down as penny-pinchers and let their respect for the 
company suffer accordingly, or would they take the sensi- 
ble view of the situation? 

“The opinion prevailed that the more intelligent of 
them would take the attitude that they would last longer 
and fare better with a company which practiced thrift 
than with one which was careless of waste; that a com- 
pany which vigilantly stopped all the leaks was bound to 
be in a better position to pay good wages and salaries than 
one which didn’t look out for the dribblings from every 
spigot. The next question was how to make this sensible 
attitude unanimous; how to get the more intelligent work- 
ers to pass this viewpoint on to those who are not much 
inclined to think for themselves. 

“We went after this objective from every available angle 
of approach. One way was to make all men coming into 
close and constant contact with the production force 
active missionaries of the gospel of economy as a good 
thing from the worker’s viewpoint. 

“Here was our opportunity to kill two birds with one 
stone—to take care of supervisory men whom we were 


succeeded beyond 
our expectations. 
That our economy drive has made the right instead of the 
wrong impression upon the workers as a body is largely 
due to these picked promoters of thrift. The men are with 
us in this effort to cut out waste and to lower the cost of 
production. I would not undertake to say how many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars this has saved our com- 
pany and the consumers of our output, but it is rather a 
staggering total.” 


Missionaries of Thrift 


“THESE demoted men now in side-line positions —time- 

keepers, supplies keepers, and the like—exert a strong 
and constructive influence on the morale of the whole 
organization which was not exerted when their positions 
were filled by kids.” 

Every consumer in this country has a vital and vested 
interest in this strenuous effort of industry to save waste 
and thereby reduce the cost of production. In fact the 
consumer is the man who put this great industrial thrift 
drive on the map. He did it by demanding more for his 
dollar and by enforcing that demand with a refusal to buy 
freely at prevailing prices. No strike has more or sharper 
teeth than a buyers’ strike; it never fails to bring down 
prices when it is sincere, determined and economically 
sound. As a matter of simple self-preservation, industry is 
on the job of giving lower prices to the consumer in spite 
of the fact that it faces certain high fixed costs of produc- 
tion which cannot be reduced. 

That the best brains in industry are working overtime 
on the job of lowering the cost of production by cutting out 
waste should be mighty cheering news to the consumers of 
this country—most of them wage workers—for the elimi- 
nation of waste takes bread from the mouth of no man. 
It is at once the most intelligent and the most humane 
form of industrial retrenchment possible. Unlike the cut- 
ting of wages or labor forces, this remedy does not curtail 
the buying power of the consuming public. Just how far 
this effort to cut production waste will go toward meeting 
the situation caused by declining prices for commodities of 
nearly every sort no man can now say with any degree of 
accuracy. But it is bound to help greatly. 

(Continued on Page 64) 

















casual kindness that Miss Marcia Win- 
throp had invited Mr. Henry Frut- 
tiger to partake of a New England chowder 
prepared by her own hand, and it annoyed 
her, on entering her office next morning, to observe the 
expression on the face of her assistant, Miss Goldstein. 

“‘Good morning,’’ said Marcia Winthrop as forbiddingly 
as possible. 

Goldie sat looking at her, meaningful and alert. ‘“‘’ Morn- 
ing. How did it go off?” she pounced. 

“How did what go off?” 

“Your dinner party. Did good old Frutty enjoy him- 
self? What did he talk about? How late did he stay?” 

Miss Winthrop looked coldly at her assistant. ‘It’s 
none of your business, Goldie, but since you ask, Mr. 
Fruttiger went home at ten o'clock. Have you finished 
that invoice of Glasgow tweeds Mr. Morse wants this 
morning?” 

Goldie was not to be deflected. ‘Ten o’clock! Then I 
bet you never dolled up or gave him a good lively line of 
talk or anything. Golly, if I’d had your chance to show a 
rich old bachelor how cute and homy I could be, he’d be 
saying it with orchids this morning!” 

Marcia Winthrop curled her fine, fastidious lips. ‘‘ You’re 
not only silly but vulgar,”’ she said crisply. ‘‘ Please under- 
stand that I asked Mr. Fruttiger to dinner merely because 
he’s one of our oldest customers and he is fond of clam 
chowder.” 

“Sure, I know all that! But what was to prevent your 
making the best of your chance, once you’d got him there? 
Why, with your cute little apart- 
ment and your home cooking and 


|: WAS on an impulse of the merest 
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But on its last round her hand was stayed by a thought. 
Her eyes slued around. A gleam of malice appeared in 
them. ‘‘Then youdon’t want to get married?” she inquired. 

“T never think about it.’”” Marcia Winthrop opened a 
desk drawer with a snap. 

Goldie’s plucked eyebrows lifted. She was using a lip- 
stick now; its vivid carmine made her little square teeth 
slightly yellow. She tilted her head and walked to the 
door. With her hand on the knob she looked back and 
grinned. ‘‘The honest-to-God difference between us is that 
I don’t lie about it,’’ she said. 

Miss Marcia Winthrop sat rigidly quiet, drawing circles 
with her pencil. She was boiling with anger and with an 
odd dismay. She, a Winthrop, had lied to one she con- 
sidered an inferior, and that inferior had known it. 

Of course, to an extent it was true that she did not think 
about marriage. To think about or plan for marriage was 
repellent to her. That was the way she had been brought 
up. But underneath her conscious thoughts all the streams 
of her being flowed one way—toward a sunlit harbor where 
she would be safe and beloved. It was only because of cer- 
tain traditions bred in her that her glances toward this 
harbor were surreptitious and denied. 

She did not want to face the deep discomfort of these 
thoughts, and so she allowed herself to catalog Goldie’s 
vulgarities. Goldie had no standards of decent reticency; 
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she spent most of her salary on flam 

boyant finery; she joyously accepted 
presents; she flattered every man who 
came into the outer office, quite brazenly 

To be sure, she always remembered alli 
the little foibles of the older customers. And she had a 
certain reckless generosity. But she frankly dressed and 
behaved so as to make the best of what scant prettiness 
she had. And all to one end. 

Marcia Winthrop gave a fastidious shudder, Barbaric, 
she thought, and revolting. To deck one’s body in order to 
attract some man’s attention—oh, horrid! 

The fine pale oval of her face grew set. Her greeting to 
Mr. Judson Morse when he entered half an hour later was 
even quieter than usual. During the remainder of the day 
she was scarcely visible at ali, so detached and impersona! 
was she. 

At 5:30 she hastened homeward, stopping on the way to 
buy a small head of lettuce, a lamb chop for her dinner, a 
grapefruit and rolls for breakfast. She prepared her soli 
tary dinner deftly, set it forth on a square of spotless linen 
with the same care she had taken the night before, when 
she had had Mr. Fruttiger as guest, and ate it conscien 
tiously. 

She was aware of a submerged depression to be overcome, 
probably the result of her annoying scene with Goldie tinat 
morning. She determined, as she washed the dinner 
dishes, to spend the evening putting fresh papers in al! her 
bureau drawers, and in writing to her Aunt Drusilla. 

She was in the midst of the former soothing occupation 
when her doorbell sounded. Now this sound, although of 
course she did not know it, rang in 
the beginning of an incredible spir- 





all, if you’d dressed up the part a 
little —— Say, I'll bet you wore 
just what you’re wearing now!” 

Marcia Winthrop placed the 
jacket of her serviceable tweed 
suit on a hanger, removed the hat 
she had snatched from a similar one 
hundred and ten on a department- 
store table, and gave the merest 
fleeting glance into the mirror. 

“Of course I wore just what I 
have on now. Why not?” 

Goldie made a gesture of despair. 
“That’s the trouble with you. You 
never put anything in the show 
window. You don’t make the best 
of yourself at all. And you could 
just simply knock ’em if you half 
tried. With your skin and your 
kinda old-family air—say, if I had 
what you’ve got I’d be married to 
a yacht and two imported cars this 
minute! But here you’ve worked 
five years with rich old bachelors 
like Frutty running in and out, 
and a bachelor in the firm, and yet 
you keep right on doing your hair 
the same way day after day, and 
wearing those eternal tweed suits. 
Why, if I was you 

Marcia Winthrop moved toward 
her own desk with a disdainful lift 
of her chin. “You and I are two 
very different persons, Goldie,’ she 
said. 

Her tone was quiet, but very cold. 
Anyone but Goldie would have 
instantly frozen under it. But 
Goldie’s skin was not like Marcia 
Winthrop’s, thin and fastidious. 
It was practically impervious, and 
thus well suited to the gay and dif- 
ficult exigencies of her life. 

Some tiny crack, however, there 
must have been in her armor, for 
at these words her eager sparkle 
died. She was strangely still for 
almost a minute. Then she recov- 
ered herself. In her sort of life one 
learned to recover. quickly or go 
under. She lifted a bare arm lan- 
guidly, shook its fourteen glass 
bangles, ran a hand over her sleek 
bob. Then she rose and strolled 
across the room to the mirror in 








itual adventure. And for a long 
time afterward she never saw her 
neat undergarments ranged in rows 
upon her bed, ready to be replaced 
in a neatly lined bureau drawer, 
without a reminiscent sense of tur- 
moil. For, the moment just before 
the sounding of that bell she had 
been awell-bred, cool and restrained 
young woman; whereas in the mo- 
ment after, she became a creature 
that would have caused even the 
sophisticated eyes of Esther Gold- 
stein to open wide. 

“Oh, bother! Who can that be?”’ 

She called through the door be- 
fore she opened it—for the papers 
were full of apartment-house rob- 
beries—‘‘ Who is it?” 

And a voice replied: “‘ Package 
from Madame Janice.” 

Since she expected no package 
she put the chain on the door and 
opened it a mere inch or two. A 
very small messenger boy stood 
there, leaning wearily upon a paste 
board box as big as himself. 

“That can’t be for me,”’ she said, 
taking the chain off the door 

“'S’at your name?" The boy 
pulled an envelope out from under 
the string that tied the box and 
held it up to her. 

“Yes, it’s my name, but 

“Sign here.”” So authoritative 
was the tone that, as if hypnotized, 
she signed, took the box in her two 
hands, backed into the room and 
closed the door. 

She placed the box upon ea table 
It was an unusual box, striped in 
black and white and orange. I: 
one corner was a coat of arms, ana 
underneath it a name—Madam« 
Janice, 

Now, invariably, when a womai 
receives an unexpected and myste- 
rious package accompanied by a 
note, she opens the package first. 
Marcia tossed aside the envelope 
and untied the box. Layer after 
layer of white tissue paper, beau- 
tifully smooth. Her fingers hesi- 
tated, fluttered. She began timidly 
plucking back the layers. 

“My heavens!” breathed she 








the corner. With the same move- 
ment that a cat makes in washing 
its face, she marshmallowed her 
nose with a powder puff. 


They Stood in Front of Her—Mr. Morse, Solid, Puzzled, Not Quite So Impressive as She Usually 
Thought Him, Gazing at Her With a Question in His Eye; Mr. Heatherston, Tall, Bending Upon 


Her an Eye Futi of Frank Admiration 


For now she caught a sheen and a 
glimmer. The last sheet of tissue 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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The London Agreement 
Wi... the settlement of the London Agreement on the 


Dawes plan, the die is cast for the industries of the 
United Kingdom. As one English journal remarked, 
“We cannot both have our cake and eat it.” Therefore 
each industry is try ng to figure out how much of its cake 
it will eat and how much keep. It is realized that the net 
outcome will be a balance between gains and losses. The 
losses may loom largest in the near view; the gains promise 
most in the long view. The average man looks at the two 
sides about as follows: 

The Germans may capture some of the British home 
market as well as some of the foreign market. Against 
these losses are gains to beset. Reparation payments mean 
lower taxation. Lower taxes mean reduction in the cost 
of living. Lower cust of living means increase in home 
demand for goods, an enlargement of the home market. 
Reparation to the Allies means also enlargement of their 
buying power, a wider market for British goods. Settle- 
ment of budgets, stabilization of currencies and equaliza- 
tion of exchange rates make for betterment of European 
buying power in general, while removing the advantage 
that low exchange retes have given some Continental coun- 
tries over Great Britain. Gradually the buying power and 
the standard of living of the world will rise, and this will be 
to the benefit of Britain as well as of Germany and other 
Even Germany, which will sell 
Enlargement of the volume of 


Continental countr-es. 
more, must buy more. 
world trade means augmentation of earnings in shipping 
and other trade services, peculiarly a British specialty. 
The unemployment problem of Great Britain has been 
especially in coal, iron and steel, cotton, engineering and 
shipbuilding. The coal miners have protested against any 
settlement that wouid require of Germany the deliveries 
of coal to France and Italy in such amounts as to curtail 
the sale of British cou] in those countries. Workers in iron, 


steel and cotton have only gains to hope for in such settie- 
ment as leads to expansion and new developments in the 
world requiring supplies of metals and textiles. Future 
developments can scarcely burt British shipbuilding more 
than it has been hurt, and in a revival of world trade British 
shipbuilding ought to be glad to struggle for its share. In 
each country there may be some translocation of industry; 


capital and labor must be prepared to make adaptations, 
cutting down in some directions and expanding in others. 
In any event, the cards are not stacked; what each coun- 
try loses or gains will be to some extent the reflection of its 
strength or weakness. 

The British reaction is useful to us as precedent. If our 
people analyze the situation as do the British, we can take 
our chances for gains in the mélée of world reconstruction. 


Political Hokum 


NDER our system of government it is necessary not 
U only to have a presidential election every four years 
but a mental and verbal sand storm as well. Perhaps we 
should make more progress if these contests were decided 
upon the basis of the personal qualifications of the candi- 
dates, with all so-called issues, aside from said qualifica- 
tions, rigidly excluded. Surely the judicious must grieve 
to see intricate economic problems thrown into the arena 
of cheap superficial political debate, certain to be handled 
in the spurious claptrap fashion which the occasion de- 
mands. 

Of course, there may be vital underlying divisions, even 
though the details of discussion are false or trivial. If there 
is any merit in democracy the people are capable, in the 
long run at least, of separating wheat from chaff and look- 
ing beyond the frenzied appeals of soap-box orators. What 
we lament is the artificial, exaggerated and manufactured 
style in which economic questions are manhandled at such 
a time. 

An election almost invariably brings a serious over- 
statement of the part which political parties play in the 
great drama of prosperity or its lack. The accusation of 
the radical leaders in this fall’s campaign that living costs 
have mounted in recent years largely because of com- 
binations and monopolies is a striking example of a stretch- 
ing of facts beyond all semblance of reason. 

Deplorable combinations and monopolies have existed 
and no doubt do exist. But to ascribe price levels pri- 
marily or chiefly to the monopoly factor has about as much 
relation to the realities of economics as incantations to 
drive out evil spirits have to religion, pure and undefiled. 
It is charged by radical political leaders that because of 
monopolies and combinations the cost of housing, warming, 
clothing and feeding the American people has been doubled 
and trebled in the past twenty-four years. 

But in other countries, which have tried unsuccessfully 
even bitterer socialistic medicine than these radical leaders 
advocate using here, costs have gone up even more. Cer- 
tainly the war, which was not started by American monop- 
olies and combinations, has had something to do with the 
disturbed price level. Nor can it be disconnected from 
monetary systems, wage adjustments, the business cycle 
and other factors in the whole fabric of modern civiliza- 
tion—factors which pretty nearly defy analysis. 

If illegal price combinations can be discovered and at- 
tacked, it is the duty of the Government at all times to 
prosecute them. Under every administration in the past 
generation, regardless of political complexity, there has 
been continuous prosecution of trusts, monopolies and 
combinations of low and high degree. 

But great fundamental changes in the price structure 
have gone on regardless of these actions. When a political 
party offers nothing except intense but meaningless hos- 
tility to what it vaguely terms “the interests,” it may be 
justly suspected of putting its faith in the magic power of 
words instead of learning to think. Dr. Stewart Paton, a 
physician and psychiatrist, who has applied his science to 
study of man’s behavior, says of the radical: 

“His assumption that he is unusually progressive in the 
methods he employs in formulating his political program, 
and in attempting to carry it into execution, has an amus- 
ing aspect. The methods he uses consist chiefly in calling 
attention to the miserable failures other people have made 
in trying to conduct public affairs, and then in creating 
an imaginary class predestined to be saved, of which he 
assumes he is a member. 

“This method of conducting a campaign to save souls 
has been in use ever since man first appeared upon the 
earth. There have always been people anxious to divide 
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human society into two classes—saints and sinners—and 
always anxious to have it known they were mem- 
bers of the privileged class selected for salvation. The 
method has not changed, although new forms lead us to 
adopt different terms in formulating very old problems. 
Once it was the question of the relative merit of sheep and 
goats, saints and sinners, but today we have substituted 
for these terms ‘laboring man’ and ‘capitalist.’” 


Our Share of British Emigration 


HE detailed figures of emigration from the United 

Kingdom for the year 1923 are now available—212,- 
909 persons over eighteen years of age emigrated during 
that year, of whom 130,188 were males. Of these males 
thirty-nine per cent came to the United States. Of the 51,821 
males over eighteen years of age that entered the United 
States, more than half were skilled mechanics, while only 
some five per cent were farmers, unskilled labor making up 
more than one-quarter of the number. The trend of skilled 
labor is to the United States, that of farmers is to the 
dominions. 

The agricultural emigration does not come to the United 
States because the emigrants are given to understand that 
the beginning farmer has a better outlook in the dominions 
than in the United States; the terms of land settlement by 
government and railroads are more favorable than with 
us; there is effort in the direction of colonization; less 
money is required by the newcomer and money aid is ex- 
tended on favorable terms. In short, North European 
farmers stay away from our farms for the same general 
reasons that make our farmers leave the farms. And 
North European skilled mechanics come to our cities for 
the same reasons that draw our country boys to our 
cities—high wages and high standards of living. 

For the time being we do not need more farmers; we 
have too many now for the economic advantages of the 
class. Great Britain has just now too many skilled work- 
ers, for whose products the world markets have been too 
narrow. It is natural that they should come to the country 
Offering the widest market for their productions. 


Easy Farm Credit 


HEN recent legislation was passed enlarging the 

scope of farm credits, this was done because it was 
felt that farmers had been denied short-term credits and 
in general had paid too high a rate of interest. At the same 
time good judges of the financial situation were not con- 
vinced that the farmer had suffered from restriction of 
credit, and events have since made it clear that excessive 
credit had been the cause of considerable injury to agri- 
culture. It is fortunate that the new credit agencies have 
got into good working order at this time of increase of farm 
prices. 

Recently some ten million dollars’ worth of six-month 
debentures of the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks were 
sold on the market to yield 3.5 per cent interest. Appar- 
ently the market would have absorbed much more at 
the same terms. The outstanding debentures total some 
thirty-two million dollars. The law provides that a spread 
of 1.5 per cent should be allowed between interest from and 
to the banks. It was contemplated that the banks should 
pay 4.5 per cent and loan at six per cent. On the basis of 
this sales rate farmers will obtain loans at five per cent. 

This favorable situation is the result of several factors. 
It is in part directly the expression of the easy-money 
situation. But it is much more than that. It is the expres- 
sien of confidence in the new system of financing short- 
term farm credits; banks as well as business have come to 
realize that we have acquired a safe and expeditious 
scheme, quite comparable to acceptance banking in gen- 
eral trade. It is also the expression of confidence in the 
stability of agriculture, the conviction that agriculture has 
turned the corner and is again on the highroad to pros- 
perity. The present improved prices for farm products rest 
on the solid foundation of supply and demand. With 
higher prices, improved marketing facilities and construc- 
tive banking accommodations, the position of the farmer 
is greatly in advance of that of a year ago. 
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NE morning the board of directors 

of the First National Bank in a 

small manufacturing town met to 
consider a problem in finance that had no precedent in 
their experience. The cashier explained briefly that one 
of their depositors had asked for a loan of $250,000 to triple 
the size of his plant. Beyond question this expansion was 
justified by the business, but existing physical assets were 
not adequate to secure such a large loan. So far as the 
books showed, the directors were being asked by an old con- 
servative firm to lend $250,000, secured by just about 
$250,000 worth of property. Yet there were aspects of this 
case which made the application seem not entirely unrea- 
sonable. For instance, the firm had been prospering for 
more than a quarter of a century; the moral risk was ap- 
proximately perfect and the management highly efficient. 
Still, the bank didn’t care to buy the business. Neither did 
the directors wish to lose that account. 

“I want to call your attention,” the cashier said, “to an 
important feature of this proposition that we haven't yet 
considered. This firm markets its product in a distinctive 
package that is as well known to millions of consumers as 
the American flag. Children are sent to the corner grocery 
store for those packages and you couldn’t work off a sub- 
stitute on a five-year-old boy. Now every substantial 
firm has goodwill, and we take that into account when we 
do business with them; but here is a firm that has its good- 
will nailed down or sewed up in a way that makes it more 
permanent and secure than any other goodwill I have ever 
encountered. The goods are trade-marked and back of them 
are thirty years of uniform good quality. 

“This is a special sort of case. I mean to 
say that if this firm’s plant were to burn down 
uninsured and they lost every cent of cash 
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they’ve got in the world, I'd be in favor of lending them all 
the money they need to start over again. They have an 
intangible value in their trade-mark that isn’t exactly 
intangible. I believe the thing is worth somewhere in the 
vicinity of $500,000, or, to put it bluntly, twice as much as 
their physical assets.” 

So a gentlemen's agreement for a series of five $50,000 
loans was the outcome of this conference. In other words, 
the directors complied with the banking laws, but took a 
chance. That was the way they felt about it, because the 
conference in question was held a long time ago, when 
trade-marks were far less numerous than they are today. 

As a matter of fact, no one even now knows just how 
many trade-marks exist in this country. The records of the 
Patent Office at Washington will show at a glance the num- 
ber actually registered, but all of them are not registered. 
Sometimes a man or a firm acquires a valuable trade name 
Under accepted busi- 
ness practice in this country, such a mark can and often 


or trade-mark without realizing it. 
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does go calmly on its way acquiring vaiue 
for a generation without being regis- 
tered. One reason for this fact is that a 
distinctive name or mark has a certain measure of prote: 
tion under the common law without registration. 

The most interesting example of unsuspected trade-mark 
value that has come to my attention relates to the facsimiie 
of a mere signature. The manufacturer in question began 
with a one-room workshop in which he turned out a prod- 
uct of exceptional quality. To his embarrassment and 
disgust, he soon learned that there were two other manu- 
facturers of the same name in the same line of business and 
that he was being accused of trying to trade cn that fact 
The charge made him so angry that he seized his stub pen, 
jammed it down into a sticky mess of half-evaporated ink 
and wrote his full name across one of the wrappers used on 
the ten-cent-size package. It was a fearful scrawl, re- 
sembling the literary effort of a Chinese laundryman. 
“Now get that 


“That will show ’em! 
lithographed.” 
Not content with this, he wrote his name on the ship- 


he growled. 


ping crates, on the billheads, on paper cartons and every 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 





The Chant of Mikinak 





; IKINAK he Turtle had a thin, 
Mie skin, yOu NW 
And it let joy oul and it let woe in; 


For cropa of grief his soul was fertile; 

t sensitive chelonian was Mikinak the 
Turtle, . 

Up on the shore, or down in the slime, 

Mikinak the Turtle had a mighty hard 
tome: 

Wague the Fox Kit pushed him with his 
snout; 

M oween the Bear Cv tumbled him about; 


Wucagi the Heron jabbed him with his 


bill; 

Kag the surly Porew ine pricked him with 
a quill 

Ahdook the Red Deer rolled him in the 
dirt. 


Only Mikinak knew how it hurt! 


Mikanak the Turtle brought hia pains 
and his woes 
T'o Gwickwe the Rabin where the hill brook 
flows. 
He. wailed and Le moaned and he sobbed 
and he sighe d, 
le grieved and he groaned and he wept 
and he cried: 
“ They treat me bad, and I’m sick and sore; 
I just won't stand it any more! 
I want to run and hide, but I don't know 
where, 





For they pinch me here, and they prod me 
there mAWN BY G. & INW 


i'm as mild as a wais of the woods can be; 


Why does everyone pick on me? 
What shail I do? Bitter ia my cup!" 


Chirruped Gwickwe the Robin, ‘ Toughen up! toughen up!” 


Wikinak the Turtle went for and beyond; 

He bathed in the waters of the Limestone Pond; 

Hard grew hia chest and his dorsal dome; 

Vikinak the Turtle came acrambling home 

Voween and Wague met him on the run: 
‘Here comea Mikinak! Let's have fun!" 

They bumped him, they thumped him, they used him asa ball; 
Mikinak the Turtle didn’: mind at all. 

They jounced him, they bounced him, they made him ioop 

the oop; 

Mikinak the Turile didn't give a whoop. 

When they found that Mikinak didn’t care a bit 

Moween and Wague permanently quit. 


Wikinak the Turtle hee a hard, hard shell, 
And he now geie along in the world pretty well. 
“ Where the sticks will fly and the stones will hurtile, 
neiiive,”” says Mikinak the Turtle. 
Arthur Guiterman, 


You mustn't be too s 


The Salome Sun 


} USINESS aint been so good for Baldy, the old bald 
headed barber whe has the barber shop concession for 
he Greasewood Goif Course, since he had the ear trouble 
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During a Business Depression the Whole Family Sprang to Father's Aid 


MESS ui! WHAT 
A Fyne MADE OF se you TO SAY 
WAN'EOR YOUR SELF ? 





LOOK, Forks! 


After Wainwright had been out two or 
three weeks and was getting along pretty 
well, Jim met up with him one day out 
by Dead Man’s Tanks near the 13th Hole, 
coming out of Skull Valley, headed for 
the 14th Hole down in the Bad Lands 
just west of the Dry Lakes in below 
Funeral Mountain and the old Cow Corral 
where the Mormons was killed by the 
Indians in early days. Jim drives up in 
under the shade of a Mesquite Tree, lays 
the Back Seat down so it Acts Like a 
Chair, gets some Hot Water out of the 
Radiator and mixes up a mess of Lather 
ready for business by the time Wainwright 
gets stretched out in the chair, with Jim 
standing on a Rack he had built on the 
Back End. He Lathered him all up and 
started to work and just about the time 
he made the second or third swipe across 
Wainwright's face in under his Left Ear, 
a Big Rock Centipede crawled up Wain- 
wright’s Leg, Inside of his Pants, looking 
for Some Shade I guess. 

Wainwright must of sort of felt Some- 
thing because he reached around with his 
Other Leg and tried to Scratch or Rub 
the place where the Centipede was Prowl- 
ing Around and I guess he must have 
Squeezed him a Little. Centipedes is All 
Right as long as you Leave them Alone 
and Don’t Bother them—but they don’t 
like to be Squeezed by No One and when 
they don’t Like anything they Resent It. 
They always Go Armed and Ready for 


= 











with Mortimer Wainwright who come out here to Play 
Golf from Baltimore or Cleveland or some of those Places 
Back There where Towns is thick and Folks is Foolish in 
Lots of Ways. It wasn’t Baldy’s Fault but you can’t make 
Wainwright believe it—because it was Wainwright's Ear— 
and he’s just Naturally Fussy about his Looks anyway. 
How come it happened was this way. He come out here to 
Rest Up and Play Golf until he got here and found out how 
Far Around it was and then he said it was a Polo Pasture 
instead of a Golf Course but being as he was here he was 
going to Play around it Once anyway, so he hired a couple 
of Cow Boys to Caddy for him and a Camp Wagon and 
Chuckawalla Kid to cook for him and bought himself a 
regular Bed with Springs and a Mattress to sleep on be- 
cause he said he was born Nervous about Bugs and couldn’t 
sleep on the Ground with Scorpions and Centipedes and 
Rattlesnakes and Tarantulas and Gila Monsters and 
Vinegarroons and such Insects crawling around Nights. 
After he had got all outfitted for Playing around and had 
Telegraphed to Los Angeles for Six Dozen more balls, he 
made arrangements with the Bald Headed Barber to stop 
every day and shave him wherever he might meet or pass 
him out on the course until he got around it, so Sheep Dip 
Jim used to stop and shave Wainwright every day when 
they’d meet, until this Ear Trouble come up. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


War and when they Take Hold you can 
gamble they will get a Bite no Matter 
What the Price. In the front End they 
have got a big pair of Saw Tooth Cutting Pliers and in the 
Back End a Automatic Hypodermic Syringe with a Needle 
that is Red Hot Day & Night. On each side they’ve got a 
Dozen or Two Legs, each leg sharpened on the end and Full 
of Hot Poison. When one of them Gets Mad and Resents 
anything he goes at it Rough and Tumble Catch as Catch 
Can anything he can Grab Hold of with all 4 Dozen Legs 
and when the Legs Grab Hold the Hypodermic Syringe in 
the Back End automatically Starts to Work jabbing like the 
needle on a New Sewing Machine in a Prize Contest. The 
Saw Tooth Cutting Pliers in the Front End work some- 
thing like a 2nd Cross between an Airedale and a Bull Dog. 
Give a Good Centipede 5 Seconds Start and he will Whip 
the Best Soldier on Earth, Mustard Gas and Machine 
Guns included. 

This one that crawled up Wainwright’s Leg was about 8 
or ten inches long, although Wainwright says it was Almost 
a Yard, Just as the Centipede started to work Sheep Dip 
Jim started a Long Swipe with his Razor to make a clean 
sweep from Wainwright's Chin to his Left Ear—and about 
the time they was both going good Wainwright Woke Up 
and Realized all of a Sudden that Jim wasn’t the Only 1 
that was Working on him and that whatever was Working 
on him at the Other End had Sharp Tools even if Jim 
didn’t. 

He rared up with a Yell that scared both the Cow Boy 
Caddies’ horses so they run away but where he made the 
(Continued on Page 52) 

















“Ruster, Your Father Went Over te the Stadium 
te Mascet That Football Team. What Keeps 
Him, I Weeder? 
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“Jumping Pigskin, Beans! Did Your Side Lose?" 


ORAWN BY ROBERT L. OICKEY 


“No, Violet Dear, But I Did. The Opposing Mascot 
Was One of Those New-Fangied Police Dogs and 
He Threw Me for a Total Loss"* 
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UDDENLY the dimness of the stair landing was 
peopled by a’pink flannel nightgown so voluminous 
that it dropped in folds on the carpet. From the top 

of the nightgown projected a head which belonged to Huldy, 
the hired girl, and douktless the remainder of Huldy was to 
be found below, somewhere in the fastnesses of flannel, 
She had opened ber mouth when she came upon what must 
have seerned the internecine spectacle of Grandma Newton 
slaughtering and being slaughtered by a strange young 
man, and saw no reason for closing it. 

“You, Huldy. fetch water and bandages and a basin— 
and licker,” said grendma. 

‘My gracious gocdness!’ 
preparation to scream. 

“If you holler,” wrandma said, fixing her sternly with 
threatening eyes, ‘1 I! up and box your jaws. I dunno but 
what I will anyway jest to relieve my feelin’s.” 

Huldy came closer, with the movements of a bird fasci- 
nated by a snake 

You're ¢lost enough,"’ grandma said sharply. ‘ Heav- 

ens te Betay! Git swthin else onto you. If he was to come 
to and see the way you got your hair done it ’ud give him a 
prejudice against marriage. Git what I 
told you to.” 

Huldy stirred in the deoths of her 
nightgown and dragged it toward the 
kitchen, returning with first-aid appli- 
snces just in time to sear Faith call down 
from the floor above, “ Whatever's going 
on down there? Who's there?’ 

“Your gramma’s icilled a man.” 

‘Gimme that licier and hold your 
tongue,” snapped grandma, “or I vow 
I'l! upand kill a woman. Look at 
the way you got your hair! What kind 
otobed? Lord knows 
the’s reasons enough for divorce. Here, 
hang onto his head whilst [ find out if 


Huldy gasped, and then made 


of a way's that tog 


this strong drink is ragin’ 

“Grandma Newton!" It was Faith's 
voice, more offended at such a breach of 
the conventions than frightened. ‘What 
have you been mp to?” 

“Murder,” grandma snapped as she 
poured a taMespoonful of whisky be- 
tween Keats Shelley's protesting lips, 

and I wonder I hain’t come to it 
sooner . Now whatever bed’ll 
we put him inte?” 

At this Keats pushed away her hand, 
and strang!ing, fought to a more erect 


posture 

Say!" he expoatulated. “Say ay 
‘Throw somethin’ over your hair, 
liuldy, He's a-comin’ to and I don't 
want no relapse Don't wiggle 
now young man, or you'll start to bleed- 
in’ ag’in all over the rug.” 

*He-—got away,” said Keats, 

And took a chun’ of you with him, 
go open the bed in the end room.” 


You, Faith, 


‘The end room!" Faith eaught her breath and her eyes 
grew bigger 
*t never did see one of these here flappers the papers 
talk about,’ grandma said to the hall at large. 
Not that room!” Faith expostulated. 
Phillips’ room!” 

“But,” said grandma, following up her thought, “if you, 
Faith, bain’t got all che earmarks of one, then the whale 
never awallered Jonal.” 

“Flappers and goofers,”” said Keats, apparently not 
quite cognizant of his aurroundings, but doing his best to 
participate, ‘“Flappers and goofers. Somebody's 
ruined my back.’ > 

"Tain't ruined,” waid grandma, “but it’s consid’able 
diseommoded, You git that bed open and hush up, 
Carl Phillips or no Car! Phillips.” 

Maith was clinging to the balusters now, and her face 
seemed very pale in the dim light. 

Grandma's eyes snapped. 

“If you faint, Faith Newton, I declare I'll let you lay 
where you fall. You, |1uldy, go open that bed; this flapper 
granddaughter of mine ain't no earthly use. . . . Mr. 
What's Your-Name, can you get upstairs with me helpin’ 
you >” 


His room!” 


“Not Carl 


‘A flapper met a goofer,” said Keats. ‘That's the first 
line, and it rimes with ‘do for.’ But that isn’t the answer, 
Certainiy | can climb stairs, any kind of stairs 
straight stairs, steep «tairs, back stairs, spiral stairs.” 

*Fither,” said grandma, “I give him too much licker or 


) 
ia if 


he got hit on the head. Here, h'ist yourself whilst I lift. 
Does the book on etiquette say anythin’, Faith, about 
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While His Master Stood Over Him, Erect, Immovabte, He Tore the 
Books Apart Ruthlessiy, Ripping and Jerking Until Their Leaves 


Lay in a Heap About His Knees 


helpin’ a young man to bed? Take a-holt here. No, he 
don’t care p’tic’lar if you have got on your nightie. That’s 
it, h’ist.”” 

Keats tried to. shake them off when he was on his feet, 
and mumbled a protest. 
clear his head. 

“I'm all right,” he said; 
the idea?” 

“We're puttin’ you to bed,” said grandma. 

“Good notion,” said Keats. “I better stick around. He 
might come back. Nobody but women in the house.” 

“One woman and Huldy and a flapper,” said grandma. 
“Upsiday! That's it. Now we're comin’. I hope the’s 
plenty of iodine. You got a cut about a foot long. Easier 
to do for than a stab. You, Huldy, stand out from 
underfoot. That's it, right on the bed and never 
mind the kiver. Now you ’n’ Huldy clear out whilst I git 
his clothes off and do for him.” 

Faith was clutching and shaking Mrs. Newton's shoulder. 

“T insist,”’ she cried—“‘I insist upon being told what is 
going on. What has happened? What is this man doing 
here? How was he hurt?” 

“The iodine,”’ said grandma, “is in the bathroom cab- 
inet. . . . Most likely he just saved us all from havin’ 
our throats cut. Smells kind of musty in here. Room 


“just kind of wabbly. What’s 


The effort of arising seemed to - 
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hain’t been opened since he left it. Time to 
fumigate it by havin’ a decent person sleep 
in it.” 

“If you'll please go away,” said Keats, ‘‘I 
can get my clothes off and get into bed. Then 
you can patch up my shoulder.” 

“Tf you need help,” said grandma, “call right 
out. I hain’t squeamish.”” She shooed Faith 
and Huldy to the door and closed it after them. 
“Kind of mysterious, seems as though,’”’ she 
said reflectively, ‘‘what with prowlers and stab- 
bin’s and all. Faith, you git to bed.” 

‘I’m not going to bed until I know what this 
is all about.” 

“Then you're in for quite a spell of settin’ up. 
Bless my soul if I got the shadder of an idear.”’ 

“How could you put him in there? How ever 
could you step into that room?” 

“T jest said I wan’t squeamish. I figger what- 
ever taint Carl Phillips left in that bedroom’s 
wore off by now.” 

“And what possessed you to take in that 
strange man—and who knows how long he'll 
have to stay? This town’s got something to 
gabble about now!” 

“Wa-al,” said grandma, “seein’ as how he got 
all stabbed up protectin’ this house from some 
kind of a burglar or somethin’ I couldn’t tell 
him to go bleed to death out in the road; and 
as for how long he’s goin’ to stay, why, I hope 
permanent.” 

“‘Permanent? Have you gone crazy?” 

“Tf I have,” said grandma, ‘“‘the neighbors 
hain’t noticed no symptoms. . There, he’s 
callin’. You git you to bed and ask whatever 
questions you got in the mornin’.””, With which 
grandma closed the door in her granddaughter’s 
face and walked over to the bed on which lay Mr. 
Keats B. S. Dodd. 

“I wisht I could call to mind your name,”’ she 
said; and then, without pausing for an answer, 
“This here iodine’s goin’ to sting like all git out, 
but it’s awful wholesome. Holler if you want 
to; everybody's awake anyhow. Cut’s kind 
of shaller mostly, so’s the’ won’t be need for 
stitchin’. Makes you squirm some.” 

“Have you a revolver in the house?” 

“Lord sakes, no!”’ said grandma. 

‘Mrs. Newton, I’m a stranger, of course 
but are you keeping anything back? What is 
going on around here anyway?” 

“Young man, you know jest as much as I do, 
and I’m mystified.” 

“Tt’s no ordinary sneak-thief business—-not 
with field glasses and spying and prowling night 
after night.” 

“There,” she said, “‘that’s done. Now you 
lay down and git some sleep if you kin. I hope 
what the last man had that slep’ in this room 
wan't catchin’. Do you want I should leave a 
light?” 

“‘No—and, Mrs. Newton, I’ve made up my 
mind.” 

“About what?” 

“The mill. I’m going to take it on.” 

“You be? What fetched you around all of a 
sudden?” 

“Curiosity,”’ said Keats. Mrs. Newton sniffed. “I’ve 
never had anythirg to be curious about,” he said. “In the 
poetry business there isn’t anything. I didn’t know I was 
missing it.”’ 

“You'll find enough sight curiosity in Westminster. 
Folks fetches up babies on it.” 

“But there’s a condition.” 

“Sich as?” 

“I’m to sleep in this house.” 

“T thought up that condition before you did. If you kin 
put up with Huldy and the flapper. Dunno how it never 
entered my head she was a flapper before tonight. Huldy 
ain’t so bad; she’s jest dumb.” 

“Good night,” said Keats. 

“Good night.”” Grandma went to the door, opened it, 
stood a moment on the threshold, and then returned to the 
bedside. ‘I shouldn’t wonder a mite,”’ she said, “‘if this 
curiosity wan’t jest another name for suthin’ else. You 
could ‘a’ passed by on the other side, but you turned out to 
be the Samaritan, kind of. I calc’late, Mr. What’s-Your- 
Name, this household was gittin’ to where it stood in need 
of a pair of pants. . Shoulder pain? And if 
the flapper comes it over you jest deal with her sharp and 
sudden. Good night.” 

(Continued on Page 36) 








Hupmobile 


Cylinder Block 


Cylinder Block—The Hupmobile cylinder 
block is unusually hard and close-grain 

Each block is individually subjected to 
Rockwell hardness test. You will see on 
either end of the block the mark, no bigger 
than a pencil dot, left by the special 
hardened steel ball of the testing machine. 
Hupmobile hones its cylinder walls, giving 
them a glass-like finish, as is the practice in 
costly car manufacture. The bores are ac- 
curate in the extreme. The pistons are fitted 
with maximum precision. This closer fitting 
minimizes crankcase dilution, and the 
greater cylinder hardness saves the wear, 
and ultimately the expensive installation 
of oversize pistons, so common with lesser 
cylinder block material and precision. 
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No Two Sides 










To Motor Car Quality 


There’s Only One Side—The ‘‘Inside’’— 
and Hupmobile Reveals it Fully 


The Hupmobile parts display is like 
the intimate life history of a man. 


Those “inside facts’’ may be a con- 
fession of weakness, or a proof of 
strength. 


But the point is, that with Hupmo- 
bile you at least have the facts that 
count, and from the facts you can 
form your judgment. 


Learning the Facts 
That Count 
You can go into any of the 1,400 
Hupmobile dealer showrooms and 
study the Hupmobile literally from 
the inside. 


There, in the parts display, are 
the vital parts—units upon whose 
design and materials and con- 
struction depend your sure satis- 
faction, or your sure dissatis- 


faction, with any car you buy. 
Under each part is told why it is 
made the way it is made—and, in 
contrast, is described the lesser, 
and generally the more common 
construction. 

Fifteen minutes study of this dis- 
play will go far toward enlightening 
the average car owner on how real 
maintenance economy is built into 
a motor car. 

There are a thousand and one ways 
in which a motor car can be 
cheapened in production—and a 
man never knows until he begins to 
pay repair and replacement bills. 


Hupmobile Compared with 
Costliest Cars 
Hupmobile has always held to the 
better practice. That is why, every- 
where you go, you hear Hupmobile 


i RNS TS STARE SNC 


compared with costliest cars in 
point of reliability and long life. 
And described by fleet owners as 
occupying a piace apart in low cost 
maintenance. 


That is why Hupmobile is able to 
profit by revealing the innermost 
details of its engineering and con- 
struction. 


That is why Hupmobile refuses 
casually to gloss over the facts that 
count. 


Instead, it tells you that there is 
only one side to this question of 
obtaining downright economy and 
durability and quality in a motor 
car—and that is the inside. 


Hupmobile bids you regard ex- 
ternals—but to consider first the in- 
ternal construction of motor, and 


transmission, and rear axle, and all 
that contributes to safety and 
satisfaction. 


Internals versus 

Externals 
Hupmobile gives the public ‘its 
intimate inside story because it 
knows—as every garage mechanic 
will tell you—that these important 
structural facts are a revelation of 
strength. 


So much so, that Hupmobile dealers 
everywhere find the parts displays 
in their showrooms spoken of as 

“Quality Proof.’’ This proof awaits 
you at your nearest Hupmobile 
dealer's. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

Keats s@ttied on his right side to endure the throbbing of 
fis showider and to anesthetize it with reflections on his 
predicament, its causes and the personages who seemed to 
be inVolved. It seerned that he who had been searching for 
& destination now had one thrust upon him. It was not 
altogether the destination he had looked forward to, nor did 
its opportunities seem so glowing as his imagination had 
sometimes promised him; but here he was, with a very sore 
shoulder and a surprisingly contented mind—on the brink 
of forming a business partnership with an extraordinary 
old lady; about to become a member of her household to 
the manifest resentment of a granddaughter of the flapper 
variety. Keats paused here to consider. In spite of the 
way she had pounceri on him that evening, he had not no- 
ticed her particularly because his mind was full of im- 
portant matters: but as he recalled her she failed to fill 
flapper specification: as he understood them. Without 
doubt she would make herself exceedingly unpleasant, in 
which case he would «raw! into his hole and pull the hole in 
after him. Young women were not an avocation of his, 
though he bad tried to make “leve” rime with “move,” to 
his parente’ unnoyance. Once he had done a sonnet to 
Phyllidia, but it had turned out to have only twelve lines, 
and for the life of him he couldn't remember past the sixth 
line whether the imaginary lady had brown or blue eyes. 
Young women existed, he was aware, like grocery stores 
and South Sea Islance and ambergris; but he knew little 
of their geography, stock in trade or properties. So, having 
been arrested in his relections by Faith Newton, he elbowed 
her out of the way und went on with something impor- 
tant —namely, the condition af the water wheel at the mill. 

In the end he found himself 
half consciously repeating over 
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universally applied to the big house on the hill. It would 
have seethed with conjecture, and people who knew noth- 
ing whatever about it would have conducted other people 
who knew as much and have shown them the exact blade 
of grass upon which Keats B.S. Dodd stood when the knife 
disarranged his back. The White Elephant would have 
been a spot of public interest, and what remained of its 
lawns would have been trampled by curious feet. Mr. Pinch 
and Amos Streeter would have solved the mystery, and 
the post office would have been loud with their deductions. 
But it did not know. It did not know that Keats was an 
inmate of the house for a matter of days, when that fact 
and the more important one that the old mill was again to 
operate gave ample raw material for discussion. 

It was still het up, as the vernacular has it, over the 
quiet coming of Still Face; but having decided he was 
some species of prophet who presently would flare up in a 
religious manner, the town sat back with a mischievous eye 
on its clergy and speculated.how these gentlemen would 
react to unorthodox competition. In Westminster one 
could always fall back on religion when it was off season 
for politics, and when no respected member of the com- 
munity was suspected of or detected in sins of the flesh. 
The village was versatile in respect to its road maps to 
paradise, for there were four churches and some pioneering 
society which met and worshiped God with strange noises 
in the hall over the barber shop. So it was reasonably felt 
that Still Face might expect a certain number of proselytes. 

It developed that Still Face was known by a name as 
other people are, and that it was rather a mediocre name as 
such things go, for he was called Mr. Jones; not John 
Jones or William Jones, but Mr. Jones. That was all, but 
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it was rather a novelty, and Westminster gave him credit 
for it. Numerous members of the community put them- 
selves in Still Face’s way and, though a little awe-stricken, 
accosted him. Invariably he replied gravely and courte- 
ously, sometimes stopping to converse for a moment or 
two in a low, musical voice. Though he did not touch upon 
subjects of depth, such were his bearing and manner of 
expression—but most striking, his face—that none left his 
presence but to feel that here was a man above the ordinary, 
a man not like other men, one of lofty mental stature and of 
mystical virtue. 

His one servant, the only other occupant of his house, 
was an African, deaf and dumb. Mr. Pinch expressed a 
curiosity to have the man open his mouth that it might be 
determined if his tongue “had been tore out by the roots” 
in order to insure his discretion. Mr. Pinch owned a book 
in which there lived an unfortunate character of that sort 
who was the repository of secrets. Mr. Pinch doted on that 
word, and one never understood its true value until he 
pronounced it. ‘‘S-s-s-secret-s-s-s,’’ was the way he did it. 

The village was more interested in the movements and 
characteristics of Mr. Jones than Mr. Jones was in the 
affairs of the village. It was not that he ignored West- 
minster or its people. There was nothing in his manner to 
give offense. On the contrary, it was rather pleasing in 
its way, for he seemed placidly unconscious of everything 
material unless he was addressed directly. It was as if he 
moved among men mechanically while his thoughts lived in 
some esoteric region. One could not call it absent- 
mindedness; rather it was detachment. His body was 
there, but he was not there. That is how it struck keen 
observers, and Westminster is famous for meticulous 

observation. Small boys never 
thought up impertinences to call 





and over, accenting the rhythm 
and keeping rather good time 
with the throbbing of his shoul- 
der, ‘' Field glass-es, field glass-es, 
field glaas-es,”’ and so slept, not 
without discomfort or fitful 
awakening. Then it was morn- 
ing, and Grandma Newton came 
in with a tray; and on the tray 
were oatmeal, buckwheat cakes, 
sausages and coffee, fur her idea 
of breakfast derived frum the day 
when she used to couk for the 
hired hands at harvest time. 

“Good mornin’,” she said. 
“Umno fever. The flapper 
says either you go cut of the 
house or she does, bus neither’s 
apt to come to pass. It makes 
her mad for me to call her a flap- 
per, so 1 guess ['ll save it up for 
apecial needs. Got any shirts be- 
this one? Because 
thie is done for. I kin mend the 
hole in your coat,” 

She went out as briskly as she 
had entered, leaving the tray 
balanced on his legs and uneasi- 
nese pricking hismind. It looked 
as if Miss Newton were going 
to be ever more unpleasant than 
he had apprehended. Fe consid- 
ered this complication briefly and 
would have shrugged his 
shoulders if one had not been so 
lame. He was a young man very 
set in his way when once he had 
determined what way |o travel, 
and so inadequate was his know!l- 
edge of womankind that he dis- 
missed Faith as one of those 
annoyances one must expect to 
encounter in business life. For 
years a flair for logical reasoning 
had stood in his way tu becom- 
ing a poet; he was rather taker 
with the way he figured out the 
right and wrong of things and 
then went ahead. In this case it 
was clear te him Miss Newton 
had no justification either in logic 
or in fairness to take the stand 
she did, and therefore he would 
Grandma Newton 
might have informed hira he was 
biting off mere than he could 
chew. 


sides here 


then 


ignore it 


vi 


JHE town of Westminster went 
about its lawful occasions as 
it would not have done were it 
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after him, which was significant. 
Even Mr. Pinch, who was 
an independent man and fond of 
asserting that he was “‘jest as 
good as the next feller, even if he 
was President of the U-nited 
States,’’ was impressed and im- 
pelled to respectfulness. 

Mr. Pinch’s first greeting to 
the stranger had been such as to 
do credit to the most independent 
and equal of Americans. 

“Hey,” he yelled from his cart, 
“want I sh’d stop to your house 
with meat?” 

Mr. Jones turned his placid, 
beautiful face, and with no 
change of expression asked, with 
aslight, courteous bending of the 
head, ‘“‘ Were you addressing me, 
sir?” 

“Calc’lated to,” 
Pinch. 

“In that case,” said Mr. Jones, 
“will you be so induigent as to 
repeat your question?” 

The stranger had called him 
sir, which rather tickled Mr. 
Pinch’s fancy, and he was not an 
individual to be outdone, not if 
he knew himself. 

“Sir,” he replied, “I’m the 
meat man, and this here’s my 
meat cart, sir, and what I done 
was to inquire, sir, if I sh’d stop 
to your house and deliver meat, 
sir.” 


said Mr. 


“T shall be under obligations 
if you will doso,” said Mr. Jones; 
and with another slight inclina- 
tion of his head he moved on. 

Mr. Pinch flicked his mus- 
tache like an uneasy cat and 
then performed his most difficult 
accomplishment by causing his 
entire muzzle to describe a cir- 
cle, first from left to right, then 
from right to left. He could have 
done no more had he encountered 
Buddha, Mohammed and James 
G. Blaine walking down the 
street arm in arm. 

Old ladies with treasured ail- 
ments wondered if Still Face 
could cure by the laying on of 
hands, for, after what he did that 
Tuesday, it was admitted he was 
possessed of a power. It was just 
after Westminster’s midday ap- 
petite had been satisfied, and a 
representative from each house- 











aware of the food for gossip con- 
cealed in Newton's White Ele 
phant, which was the epithet 


“Don't be Alarmed, I Beg of You,"’ Said a Caim Voice. 


Subject to These Seizures. It Will Pass” 


“Te is Nothing. My Servant ts 


hold was waiting in the post 
office for the distribution of the 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Buick Continues 


its Leadership 


For the seventh consecutive year Buick 
has first choice of space at the National 
Automobile Shows. This signal honor 
is awarded annually by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce to 
the manufacturer-member having the 
largest volume of business for the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 


In winning and in maintaining this 
enviable position year after year, Buick 
has demonstrated conclusively that the 
true value of any automobile is reflected 


BUICK 


MOTOR COMPANY, 


in the consistency with which the 
public buys it. 

Since the introduction of the 1925 Buick 
models, public patronage has increased 
to an even greater degree— 


A tribute to the Buick engineering skill 
and manufacturing ability that has 
provided newer and better Buick cars 
without departing in any way from the 
fundamentals of power, economy and 
dependability for which all Buicks have 
been famous. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Better Automobiles 


Are Built, 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities Dealers Everywhere 


BUICK Will 








Build Them 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

mail. Young Abner Folwell and Pliny Fox chose that 
moment to let loose the bad blood that was between them, 
and a too serious light swayed and trampled and crashed 
back and forth over the square. So furious and vindictive 
was it thet not even the doughty town marshal cared to 
intervene. Upon this spectacle advanced Mr. Jones, who 
paused the briefest interval to survey; and then, not 
hastening his reflective pace, he approached the panting, 
threshing, bleeding pair until he could have laid a hand on 
the shoulder of eavh. 

“Enough,” he suid so quietly that many did not hear 
him speak at all 

The erms of the big young men fell and they stared at 
the immobile seren ty of his face. He did not speak again, 
put turned his bach to walk away; and they, scowling but 
quieted, withdrew ‘rom each other and sheepishly sought 
obscurity in the erowd 

It is by acts visible to the public that reputation is 
built; even memoirs of private secretaries and footmen 
and chambermaids cannot destroy it. Napoleon is still 
the Man of Destiny in spite of your Bourriennes; and if 
the hero have, privately, a decayed wisdom tooth and the 
habit of sleeping ir a nightcap, the populace ignores it to 
dwell upon some less humanly interesting fact coated with 
the tinsel of glamour. As to Still Face, he had no private 
life so fer as Westminster was concerned. It conceived of 
him always as it saw him, and rather imagined he ceased 
to exist the moment he passed through the door of his 
No one had ever seen the man when he had 
not arrayed himself to face the public, when he sat alone 
at home, when he consumed his meals. One never passed 
the house of an evening, and glancing through the lighted 
window, saw the man at ease with pipe and book—for the 
excellent reason that shades were drawn day and night, 
and on the side eying the street the green blinds were 
tightly closed. 

At home Mr. Jones was an arresting personality as he 
was abroad-- more arresting. If there were those in town 
who fancied he occupied his privacy with esoteric ritual 
they would have been disappointed; there was no mum- 
mery, none of the trappings that go with novelties in the 
way of religion. The interior of the house was as he had 
found it, severe and cheerless. Oil lamps gave its light; 
its furniture had been manufactured in the '80’s and was 
as unsightly as it was uncomfortable; the food on the 
supper table was ordinary food, conveying no hint of 
fasting or asceticiam. 

The African stood in the door between kitchen and din- 
ing room with his eyes upon Mr. Jones’ back. The man at 
table sat erect, but did not turn toward his servant. He 
lifted his hand and moved his fingers rapidly in some 
language to be understood by the eyes and the African 
oabeyed, removing food and utensils and brushing crumbs, 
demeaning himself us one accustomed to service. Mr. 
Jones lifted his eyes to the negro’s face and again his 
fingers twinkled: the negro replied at length. If im- 
patience can be shown by finger language, Mr. Jones 
responded impatiently, peremptorily. The negro’s eyes 
rolled and glearned whitely while his wizened black face 
expressed acute discomfort, as he explained hesitatingly. 
Mr. Jones clapped his hands sharply, a reprimand and a 
disminsal, upon which the servant scurried toward the 
kitchen, wagging his strangely misshapen head and 
mouthing. 

When he was alone he sat for half an hour in contempla- 
tion. Only the glowing of his eyes betrayed the fact that 
he did not sleep in his chair. Not even his hands moved. 
Then in their order .e performed three curious acts—or 
rather series of acts. the first of which had to do with a 
photograph 

He withdrew from an inside pocket a leather wallet, and 
from this his fingers selected an oblong of cardboard upon 
which was affixed the result of an amateur photographer's 
casual art. This he held at arm’s iength so that the yellow 
light fell full upon it, and for minutes his glowing eyes 
studied it unwinkingly. He was reading the photograph 
as if it had been a printed page, translating what he read 
there to terms of character and potentiality. It was the 
picture of a girl, young, not more than sixteen years old, 
slender, buoyant with something more than the seif- 
sufficient bearing of youth. When he had done he replaced 
the photograph, arose and from a drawer took paper and 
pencil, which he placed before him on the table and com- 
menced to write. At the top of the fair page he set down 
two words, The Provlem, Under this, and leaving a 
space, he wrote The Pawn. Now he hesitated, marshaling 
his thoughts, clarifying the data he had derived from his 
serutiny of the photograph. Then he wrote rapidly: 

“Vain, stubborn, wliful, headstrong, dissatisfied to the 
danger point, resentful, hungry for life, reckless; but in- 
telligent, proud, loyal courageous, with a background of 
inherited sturdiness.” 

This he studied, anc having read it through, nodded his 
head as though content. He pushed back the paper and 
his eyes narrowed in concentration. Again he wrote, The 
Queen. And again leaving a space, he made his analysis of 
this piece in the game: “Wise, rich in experience, keen, 


residence 


with sensitive intuitions, a firm will—the crux of the 
problem.” 

The next entry required less thought. The Knight, he 
set down, and after it an interrogation point, denoting his 
query if the piece were really a knight and capable of 
eccentric attack. Under this caption he put down: “ Prob- 
ably fortuitous. Unknown quantity.” 

When this was done he brushed his hand across his eyes 
as though disposing of the phase of the matter represented 
by these three factors in the problem and replaced the 
paper in the drawer, which he locked. 

Mr. Jones seated himself again and consulted his watch. 
The hour was seven minutes before ten, and he held it in 
his hand, counting off the seconds, patient, as if the monot- 
onous act of waiting were without meaning to him, until it 
was exactly ten o’clock. Then he got to his feet, moved 
slowly through the kitchen to the rear door, which he 
opened. The night was black. Up the hillside that he 
faced, not a light twinkled, for there were no dwellings 
there. Nothing was visible. He extended his foot explor- 
ingly, to encounter something hard and solid, and nodded 
his head. With that he faced the kitchen and made finger 
talk to the negro, who came forward quickly, stepped past 
his master into the darkness and reappeared instantly with 
three huge books of the ledger variety in his arms. Still 
Face closed the door and signified his wishes in the matter. 

The negro, whose shaven head seemed to consist of two 
portions not skillfully put together—as if two-thirds of a 
huge coconut had been glued to two-thirds of another 
coconut—carried the ledgers into the dining room and 
deposited them on the floor, where he allowed them to 
remain while he kindled a fire of dry wood in the Franklin 
stove. While his master stood over him, erect, immovable, 
he tore the books apart ruthlessly, ripping and jerking 
until their leaves lay in a heap about his knees; and then, 
and only then, did he commence to feed the paper to the 
fire. This he continued to do until no shred, even of the 
covers, remained. 

“Check!” said Mr. Jones when this labor was completed, 
but whether he were using a term in the game of chess or 
merely telling off an item in a list of things to be done was a 
matter none could determine. 

Now—and perhaps the third series of acts was most 
difficult of all to find a reason for—he seated himself at the 
table and for an hour, with untiring persistence, schooled 
himself in the use of his left hand. He did this and that 
with it, striving to make the motions casual and natural as 
they appeared when he used his right hand—which he did 
now and then apparently as a model. This course of train- 
ing he brought to an end with ten minutes of writing with 
pen and ink. At the last he wrote a few lines with his right 
hand and compared painstakingly the same words written 
with the left hand. In no detail did the two handwritings 
seem to resemble each other. One would have thought Mr. 
Jones feared the loss of his right hand and was preparing 
himself for the deficiency. 

It was midnight when he carried the lamp up the stairs 
and went to bed. Mr. Pinch, had he been a spectator, 
would have given Mr. Jones credit for persistency and 
industry. In addition to this, Mr. Pinch would have found 
some difficulty in explaining to Mr. Streeter the reasons 
that actuated Mr. Jones in so spending his evening. 
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HE young man who climbed the hill toward Newton's 

White Elephant was in his early thirties; but already 
he refused to eat potatoes, took no cream or sugar in his 
tea, and compelled himself to climb at least one hill a day. 
Asa matter of fact, he had always been a bit that way; but 
for the past year he had been compelled to lean forward a 
trifle when he wished to see if his shoes needed shining, 
which alarmed him greatly, for he was not without vanity. 
His pink cheeks were now red and he mopped his forehead 
with a handkerchief already at the saturation point. A 
fattish man climbing a hill on a hot day rarely embellishes 
the scenery. 

He paused by the stone gateposts and aroused a 
fictitious breeze with his straw hat, mopped his face with 
a second and drier handkerchief, patted down upon his 
round dome the remnants of his yellowish hair and felt of 
his tie, for he was about to come into the presence of a 
woman. It may also be mentioned that he had spent two 
weeks in London on a business trip—an event that dropped 
a spoonful of flavoring into his life. Having now assured 
himself that he was again at his best, he passed up the 
walk and used Amassa Newton’s knockor for the purpose 
that had been the object of its creation. Huldy responded. 

“What's wanted?” was her invariable formula to 
visitors, and privately she regarded it as rather elegant. 

“Will you say to Mrs. Newton that Mr. Maxwell has 
called upon a matter of some importance?”’ 

Huldy scuttled off to the kitchen, where she informed 
Grandma Newton that the’ was a kind of a polite fat feller 
wanted to see her; and grandma, wiping the flour from 
her hands upon her apron, stepped briskly to the door. 

“How be you, Mr. Maxwell?” she asked. “Step in and 
set. Seems like the day’s breedin’ a thunder shower. 
There's a good solid chair won’t give under you.” 
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Mr. Maxwell flushed. 
“The day is very warm,” he agreed. “I walked up your 


hill. Doctor has ordered me to exercise, but I doubt if he 


meant hill climbing on such a day.” 

“Prob’ly not,” said grandma. 

“TI called to make you a business proposition, if I may. 
Have I come at an inopportune time?” 

“One time’s as good’s another.” 

“Thank you. Possibly you know that my father has 
put me in charge of the Westminster Lumber Company 
with directions to lift it out of a rut and to turn it into a 
money-making enterprise.” 

“What's that got to do with me?” grandma wanted to 
know, letting her eyes rove over Mr. Maxwell, and as this 
involved some little territory, it required time. “I got 
biscuits in the oven,” she said presently, and in West- 
minster one can find no more emphatic manner of making 
the statement that time presses. 

“T’ll be brief. Will you set a price on the old mill?” 

“No,” said grandma. 

“Not six thousand dollars, Mrs. Newton?” 

“Nor seven,” said grandma. 

“I do trust you will be reasonable. Intrinsically, the 
building and machinery are not worth more than six 
thousand.” 

“Mebby; but if you got to know,” said grandma, “the 
mill’s goin’ to be used for the purpose it was built for. 
It’s a-goin’ to run. Huldy, take out them biscuits.” 

“Indeed !”’ 

“We're goin’ to manufacture, God willin’,” said 
grandma, “sich things as chair rungs and wooden spoons 
and potato mashers and I forget all what. And that’s 
that.” 

“But do you think you can operate profitably? So 
smail a plant, and if I am correctly informed, no timber 
in hand.” 

“We kin try,” said grandma. 

“I'd like to make you see that a bird in the hand is 
worth a possible two in the bush.” 

““Mebby so,”” grandma admitted; “but I’ve noticed 
the cat that prowls around huntin’ birds leads a lot more 
interestin’ life than one that lives on kitchen scraps.” 

“But,” said Mr. Maxwell, “pussycats that go hunting 
birds promiscuously get disliked by the neighbors.”’ 

“Meanin’?” asked grandma. 

“That you would be wiser to sell me the mill.” 

Grandma's eyes snapped. 

“T thought so,” she said with decision. “Jest keep your 
seat a minute. Your talk has reached the int’restin’ point, 
seems as though. I’ll have to risk that batch of biscuits 
to Huldy, though her talents don’t lay that way. Make 
yourself to home until I git back.” 

Mr. Maxwell amused himself by blinking about the 
room and fanning himself with his hat until grandma 
returned with a young man whom she introduced as Mr. 
Dodd. 

“Delighted,’’ said Mr. Maxwell. 

Mr. Dodd contented himself with what seemed to be a 
bewildered inclination of the head. There were times 
when Mr. Dodd seemed to be exceedingly vague and gave 
the impression of being nonplused. This seemed to hint 
that his personality was not forceful. 

“Mr. Maxwell here,” said grandma in a casual, con- 
versational tone, ‘‘!ets on mebby he’ll shoot a shotgun at 
our cat—providin’ our cat looks edgeways at his canary.” 

“Indeed?”’ said Mr. Dodd. ‘Doubtless,’ he said, 
turning to grandma, “he does not mean that literally. 
Very possibly he was speaking metaphorically. Meta- 
phors were always quite beyond me. My father once said, 
after reading a poem of mine, that I was the world’s 
foremost exponent of the mixed metaphor.” 

“He means,” said grandma, who appeared to find some 
cause for enjoyment in Mr. Dodd’s remarks, “‘that if you 
‘n’ me start up the mill he’ll—what was it my husband 
used to say?—I got it!—heave a monkey wrench into the 
machinery.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Dodd mildly. 

“That all you got to say?” grandma demanded sharply. 

“At present,” said Mr. Dodd, and turned to Mr. 
Maxwell whose big eyes were studying him blandly. ‘Did 
Mrs. Newton understand you correctly?” he asked. 

“Well, now, the lady is blunt. The substance of the 
matter is we cannot have your little mill interfering with 
our timber market.” 

“T see. So if Mrs. Newton and myself operate the mill 
contrary to your wishes, you will use your wealth and 
organization to place obstacles in our way. Is that your 
position?” 

“You put it clearly,” said Mr. Maxwell. 

Mr. Dodd stroked his cheek and looked somewhat 
flabbergasted, while grandma watched his face with grow- 
ing and visible irritation. He was proving a disappoint- 
ment to her. She was about to mention this fact tartly 
when he forestalled her by saying to Mr. Maxwell in an 
even milder tone than he had used before: 

“In that case, my friend, you'd better oil up the shotgun.” 

“Eh?” Mr. Maxwell was startled into a monosyliable. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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for buying your HOLIDAY FooDs 


THIS SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 


OU will need a good supply of food for Thanks- 
giving and the holiday season. Here is your op- 
portunity to get it. 


Canned KF oods W eek starts Satu rday. Grocers ev- Libby offers you, to choose from, more than one hundred foods 


erywhere will make a special feature of canned foods. famous for their high quality and distinctive flavor—fruits, veg- 
Not only will they have on hand unusually large and etables, pickles and condiments, meats (already cooked) and milk. 
fine assortments, but they’ll have them displayed, for Each of these is brought to you from the spot where in all the 

. : ¥ ‘ “4° . world it is found at its finest—fruits from California and Hawaii, 
your con venience, In attractive exhibits. You will packed with all their fresh flavor sealed in; meats from Chicago; 
have an opportunity to try the finest foods the whole olives from Spain; and milk from the finest pasture lands, so 
world p roduces. rich that every 16 ounce can contains 7 teaspoons of butter fat! 


And think of the convenience! No daily ordering 

buy now in case quantities or by the dozen. 

Don’t miss this special event. Be sure to visit your 
grocer’s on Saturday or early next week. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 511 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
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Watch for special displays of these foods at your grocer’s. You Psat 


will find them in containers such as those pictured above. Notice ee 
how the Libby label varies on the different types of packages. Fix 

these labels in your mind and ask for products that bear them, for 

they identify foods of rare goodness! 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 
eovember 8°15 
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to tell me. When 
I went there he 
said that John W. 
Mackay, the fa- 





with it were ar 
rested. The trial 
was set for a date 
about three 
months later and 
Mitchell and I 
went back to Flor 
ida on the same 
train. We became 
very well ac 
quainted be fore we 
reached Jackson 
ville, and [remem 
her his telling me 
how he had been 
before 
the battle that I 
couldn't hit 

‘My word!" he 
exclaimed i 
never Was 80 Bur} 


informed 


prised in my life! 
Every time you hit 
me you hurt me 
In turn, I tola 
Mitchell that [had 
always understood 
he was a very 
smart boxer 
“But,” Ladded 
“you are not so 
amart as I thought 
you were,” 
“How's that?” 
he inquired 
“Why didn't 
you send word to 
me the day before 








ther of the present 
Clarence Mackay 
and one of the 
owners of the Ne- 
vada Bank where 
I had worked asa 
kid, had read in 
the papers of my 
intended trip ana 
wanted to see me 
before I left. So 
the colonel made 
an appointment 
with Mr. Mackay 
and together we 
went to the latter’s 
pleasant apart- 
ment on Fifth Av- 
enue. 

I hadn’t seen 
Mr. Mackay since 
the time when, on 
my way to New Or- 
leans to fight Jake 
Kilrain, I had run 
into him as I was 
sprinting up and 
down by the rail- 
road tracks and he 
had expressed that 
wish—that Kilrain 
would give me a 
good licking! 

During my call 
Mr. Mackay said 
that in England 
“they look on a 
pugilist as a pretty 











the fight that you 
wouldn't fight un- 
less | split the 
purse with you? I would have given you 50 per cent of 
that purse rather than lose you, I felt so sure I could lick 
you, and you had me so mad.” 

The atturney-general prosecuted the case and I sat with 
our lawyers and picked the jury myself. When a juror 
went on the stand I would look at him and I could tell by 
the wey he returned my glance whether he was for us or 
not. One of them, after he was sworn in, deliberately 
looked over at me and laughed and winked! And that 
wink had a very different effect on'me from Charley 
Mitchell's in the ring 

The jury was out but ten minutes and brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. After the trial I met a couple of the 
jurors and they told me that the only reason’ they had 
remained out even that time was that they wanted to 
make it appear that they were really discussing the case. 
As a matter of fact, ic was settled as soon as they reached 
the jury room 

One of the pane! who was rejected was asked if he had 
ever seen Corbett or Mitchell. He replied in the negative. 

“Have you ever heard of Corbett, the champion of the 
world, and Charley Mitchell, the champion of England?” 

ON” 

Didn't you ever read or hear of the prize fight for the 
championship of the world, in New Orleans?” 

He hadn't heard of that, either 

Excused!" said cur lawyer. Such is fame! 


Phonographic Orders 


N 1894 my manager, Brady, booked me for a fall 

opening in the melodrama Gentleman Jim, at the 
famous Drury Lane Theatre, London, England. After the 
run in London we were also to tour England, Ireland and 
Scotland 

My mothér and father had never been in Ireland since 
they had left it, about fifty years before. while they were 
still kids, and I rernem5ered how often they had expressed a 
desire to see the old home before they died; that is, the 
for they had left from different 
ports and did not become acquainted until after they had 
settled in America 

My father had a brother in Ireland whom he had never 
seen, as the latter had been born after my father left. This 
brother, Father James Corbett, became a very famous 
priest in the days of tae Land League in Ireland, and my 
father named me after him, intending to make a priest 


old homes, I should say, 


James J. Corbett Greeting William A. Brady and Charley White on Their Arrival at Carson City 


out of me, too; but this he found impossible. He was 
naturally very anxious to see Father James, as well as the 
old country, and now I thought up a plan to make the 
dream of the old folks come true. 

It was about this time that phonographs were first put 
on the market, and I conceived the idea of talking into one 
and making a record of traveling instructions to send to 
my parents. You see, I felt that if dad once had the money 
in his hands he would stick it in the old stocking, thinking 
it was too much to spend on a trip when he had such a 
large family. 

So I went into a phonograph place in New York and 
prepared this record. I talked slowly and just as if father 
were there, trying to put into my voice all the persuasion 
I possibly could so that he would be impressed. I told him 
just how to get his ticket, what to do with his money on 
the train, and added little tips about traveling across the 
continent, giving the exact dates and all. Then the record 
was shipped to California and, as my letter directed, 
father took it to a phonograph store in San Francisco. 
The record was put on and the old gentleman and old 
lady, I was afterward told, sat there in delight, drinking 
in the words of their boy. It was all very wonderful to 
them; in fact, it would have seemed so to anybody, for 
this invention was then a new thing. 

After listening to me as if I were actually present in the 
room, they were impressed with the seriousness of dis- 
regarding my instructions and wrote me that they would 
leave just as I had directed. About a week before we 
sailed they landed in New York, and of course, as any boy 
would, I took them around and showed them the sights. 
They had a grand time, and so did I. 

My mother had told me that she did not have any close 
relatives left in Ireland that she knew of, but on the boat 
that first brought her to America she had met a little 
English lady by the name of Miss Wilkinson and they had 
become great chums. After some years Miss Wilkinson 
went back to England. And all my mother would say, 
when she talked about going over to the other side, was, 
“I wonder if Miss Wilkinson is alive. Oh, if I could only 
see her!"’ Over and over she would repeat this, and for 
his part my father was just as excited over the thought of 
seeing for the first time his brother, the Reverend Father 
James. 

Before I sailed I received a letter from Colonel Ochil- 
tree, who was stopping at the Waldorf Hotel in New York, 
asking me to cal! on him, as he had something of importance 


tough customer, 
and I want to give 
you some letters to 
some of my friends over there to show them that a man 
can be both a pugilist and a gentleman.” 

He dictated about half a dozen letters to his secretary 
and handed them to me; then, after we had spent a 
couple of very pleasant hours together, he wished me good 
luck and I was on my way. 


The Old Folks’ Surprise Party 


I HAD a lot of fun with my father on the steamer going 
over. I told him not to look upon me as his son, but as 
a pal, and I coaxed him into the big card cabin of the boat 
and got him mixed up in some very lively poker games 
with a dollar limit. The highest stakes he had ever played 
for was ten cents in the little game of pedro, or “high 
five,’ and that was only on very rare occasions. So now, 
no matter how good his hand was, he would bet his dollar, 
then if someone raised him he’d lay down the cards! 

“That’s too much money!” he would say, and quit. If 
he had held a dozen aces he’d have done the same. 

So I had to play with the old man alone, and great sport 
it was. I could always tell by his face when he had a good 
hand; he’d grin all over, and I'd keep raising him! 
Before we reached the other side he grew to be quite a 
plunger and would bet on a couple of deuces. 

The voyage over, we arrived in London and went to the 
Victoria Hotel. The next day I noticed in several of the 
newspapers accounts of the arrival of the world’s champion, 
many recording his experiences and even including little 
details of his biography. It was correctly stated that my 
father was Patrick Corbett, of County Mayo, Ireland, 
and that my mother’s maiden name was Katherine Mc- 
Donald and that she came from Dublin. It made the old 
folks rather proud. 

The first thing I did on reaching London was to telegraph 
the uncle for whom I had been named, to come up to see 
us as soon as possible. He wired in return that he would 
arrive at the hotel at a certain time, but I did not tell the 
others this news. 

The hour for his arrival came—my father and mother 
wondered why I looked at my watch so often, for I was as 
impatient as a kid—and I left them lunching in the dining 
room and went out into the lobby to await my guest. 

While I stood at the desk talking with the clerk, a little 
roly-poly old lady came up and very excitedly asked, “Is 
James J. Corbett, the prize fighter, here?” 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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This announcement of new-type Coach Bodies by Fisher in each of 
half a dozen price fields will mark the beginning of a widespread 
reversal in motor-car buying. For with these bodies, Fisher removes 
the price-obstacle to closed car ownership, and widely extends the 
opportunity to acquire the acknowledged Fisher superiorities of 
value and quality. Nothing short of the unparalleled Fisher re, 
sources, equipment, experience and skill, can produce a like result. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT, ST, LOUIS 
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“I'm James J. Cor- 
bett,”” I said before the 
clerk could speak 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. 
‘Teil me quick! Tell me 
quick! Was your mother 
Kate McDonald?” 

‘*VYes,"’ I answered, 
‘that was my mother’s 
maiden name, May I ask 
what is yours?” 

“Mrs. Catamore,”’ she 
said—I cannot remember 
the exact spellinz, for 
though I have won many 
»rizes in the ring, | would 
never take one in @ spell- 
ing match in the bushes 

‘But yeur moether 
wouldn't know me by that 
name,’’ she added 
“She'd remember me as 
Miss Wilkinson. 1 went 
to America with her long 
ago—-filty years it is.” 

i have had big mo 
ments in my fights, but 
honestly I never had a 
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To the Empire Music 
Hall, or to the Savoy, or 
whatever theater it hap- 
pened to be, I would say. 

‘*Well, they’re not 
there,” I would be told. 
“They’re out in front, in 
the last row!” 

I have heard many dis- 
cussions as to whether 
Booth was or was not 
greater than Irving, but 
my father and mother 
could have decided it. 
James J. Corbett was the 
greatest actor of them all! 

On our opening night 
at the Drury Lane The- 
atre a gorgeous, gigantic 
floral piece was handed 
over the footlights, and 
when I reached my dress- 
ing room and looked at 
the card I read, “With 
the compliments of Clar- 
ence H. Mackay.”’ Later 
in the evening Clarence 
Mackay came back to my 
dressing room with the 








bigger thrill than when 
that old lady told me her 
name, for she was the one 
person my mother sad expressed a wish to visit, but had 
never dreamed of seeing again in this world. 

Weill, I took her into the dining room, which was pretty 
well crowded at this noon hour, and said very quietly, as if 
it meant nothing in varticular, ‘‘ Mother, Miss Wilkinson.” 

For a second my mother looked at her as if someone had 
heen brought back “o her from the dead. Then she threw 
her arms around her and they both began to cry. 

I have described Miss Wilkinson as stout. Well, mother 
also was quite heavy for her height, and I could see 
people in the dining room giggling at the sight of these 
two little roky-poly old ladies embracing each other 
and erying from jov; but to me it was one of the most 
pathetic things [ hed ever seen, and a lump came in my 
throat and I just had to leave the room. 


Life Stranger Than Fiction 
AS i WALKED out of the dining room back to the office 


again, in walked a man in clerical clothes. I knew 

Father James had red hair like the newcomer’s, so I walked 
up and took « chanve. 

“Father James?’ I said 

“Yes,” he replied 

“T'm Jim,” I announced 

Of course he embraced me; and we chatted for a few min- 
utes; then I took nim over to the hall just outside the 
dining room. Having seen the people laughing at that 
other meeting, I devermined to make this one less con- 
spicuous. Excusing myself a moment, I returned to the 
dining room and asked dad to come out in the hall. 

It was almost 
too much, for 


Chartey Mitchel! Down in the Second Round 


say it could never happen—that there was too much coinci- 
dence. But life is far stranger than fiction or the stage, and 
I have never witnessed behind the footlights anything 
prettier than these two meetings, taking place within fif- 
teen minutes of each other, between people separated for 
so many years. 

And I know in this practical commercial day it isn’t con- 
sidered fashionable to be sentimental, but I thank God I 
am sentimental. The time of my mother’s death I will 
never forget, and the only consolation I had that dark 
day was the thought of the happiness I had been lucky 
enough to be able to give her on this trip abroad, before 
she left me. There were ten of us children and there was 
not one of those boys or girls who wouldn’t have done just 
as much, or more than I did, if they had had the money. 
We were a very united family, and I dwell on this simply 
because I am sometimes surprised and sorry to see how 
little families seem to hang together today. 

The very next morning after these reunions, Mrs. Cata- 
more, whose husband was the scenic artist at the Henry 
Irving Theatre, took my mother and father, bag and 
baggage, out to their lovely home in the suburbs of London, 
and made them stay with them the whole two months of 
the London visit. 

Thinking it would please them, I used to get theater 
tickets for different shows in London and they would 
promise faithfully to go. The money was wasted, for each 
night they would wind up at the Drury Lane to watch our 
play! 

My manager would come to me and say, “Where did 
you send the folks tonight, Jim?” 


Duke of Teck, introduced 
himself, and told me his 
; father had cabled him 
from America to be sure to give Jimmy Corbett a good time. 
“Now, Mr. Corbett,” said the boy, “if you will just put 
yourself in my hands I'll give you a royal time.” 

He did, making good his promise in many different ways. 
The most delightful of these was probably a supper at the 
Savoy Hotel, where a Hungarian band and Lois Fuller, 
the dancer, at that time the talk of America and Europe, 
entertained. Here, too, Mme. Yvette Guilbert sang and 
recited, making her first appearance in London, and I 
appreciated it all as a very nice compliment to America 
and my profession. 


The Crowned:-Head Poster 


HEN I returned to America and went on the road 

with the show, Brady got out a great poster, a mag- 
nificent affair twenty-four feet long and picturing all the 
crowned heads of Europe in their royal get-up. There were 
the Czar of Russia, the Emperor of Germany, the King of 
Italy, surrounding Queen Victoria on her throne, and in 
the center of this group he had me standing, chest out, 
and shaking hands with Gladstone; thus implying, without 
exactly stating so, that,I had met all the monarchs of 
Europe and been entertained by them, though I had never 
seen a single one of these people, not even from the curb. 
Underneath the masterpiece was a flaming sentence: 

‘James J. Corbett, Champion of the World, on His Re- 
turn from His Triumphal Tour of Europe.” 

One day as Brady and I were seated in the smoker of a 
train heading for a one-night stand, he informed me that 
the crowned-head poster was going up in this town. 

“T’m anxious to 
see it,” I replied, 





when he came with 
me to where the 
priest was waiting 
and I said “Dad . 
1 want to intro 
duce you to your 
Father 
james,’ they 
stood and looked 
at each other for a 
second in amaze 
ment, then em- 
braced, and my 
father broke down 
completely. My 


brother 


uncle, of course, 
had more control, 
having been pte 
pare d for the 
meeting, but to 
my father it was 
too great a sur 
prise 

I have been as 
sociated with the 
stage for many 
years and realize 
that if anyone 
sheuld cook uy 
such incidents as 
these and put them 








quite truthfully. 

“So am I,” said 

Brady. 
' When we 
reached the town 
; we strolled around 
looking at all the 
billboards in the 
place, and at last 
ran across one with 
this poster on it. 
Sure enough, there 
I was, surrounded 
by all the bigwigs 
of Europe and giv- 
ing the glad hand 
to William E. 
Gladstone. 

Two rubes hap- 
pened along at the 
same time and 
paused to gaze at 
this gorgeous pic- 
ture. 

“T bet that fel- 
low Corbett is a 
great actor as well 
as a fighter,”” one 
of them said with 
é an air of great 
wisdom. 











in a play, people 
would laugh and 


James J. Corbett on the Beach at Mayport, 1893, While 


in Training for the Mitchell Fight 


(Continued on 
Page 44) 























Facsimile of Gold Seal 
that is pasted on 
the face of every 
guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug. 
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Read Why Mrs. Burton Richards 
Has Congoleum Rugs Throughout Her House— 


This housewife of Brookville, Pa., has had 
Congoleum Rugs in her home for years, 
Unsolicited, she wrote us as follows: 


“We have rug No. 378 in our dining 
room, rug No. 386 in our kitchen, rug 
No. 396 in one bedroom and rug No. 
398 in another bedroom. 


“We like the Congoleum Rugs because 
they are so sanitary and can be kept 
clean with the least possible labor. No 
more dusty wool rugs for me, especially 
in bedrooms and dining rooms. 


“| have had a nervous breakdown and 
sweep day was a regular nightmare to me 
until Congoleum Rugs solved the problem 
of sweep day at our house. I think if 
more women just knew how easy they 
are to keep clean yet how well they look 
you could not make them fast enough to 
supply the demand.” 
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Gold Seal 


OLE 
(oNco RT-RUGS 


You, too, can save yourself the drudgery 
of sweeping by having Congoleum Rugs 
on your floors. A few strokes with a 
damp mop and they’re spotless. Another 
advantage, they lie flat without fastening. 


Kor every room there’s a Congoleum 
Rug that will add color and charm. Yes, 
and the prices are surprisingly low. 


6 feet x 9 feet $ 9.00 9 feetx 9 feet $13.50 
7 feet x9 feet 11.25 9 feet x 10 feet 15.75 
9 feet x 12 feet $18.00 
Pattern No. 386 (shown below) is made in all sizes. The other patterns 

hown are made in the five large sizes only 
1% feet x 3 feet $ .60 3 feet x 44 feet $1.95 
3 feet x 3 feet 1.40 3feetx6 feet 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ConGoLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans [note Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited Montreal 
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Pattern 
No. 386 
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On the floor is shown 
Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No, 396, In 
the 6 x Ofoot size, ii 
costs only $9.00, 
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The difference 
in raincoats 
—your eye cannot detect 


“HE difference between a 

really waterproof coat and 

one that will soak through in a 

drenching rain is in-built, Even 

the most careful examination 
will seldom reveal it. 


To produce this in-built 
value — to guarantee to you this 
important cifference your eye 
cannot detect--the makers of 
‘U. SS.” Raynsters have not 
spared cither time, money or 
expert skill. 

Every inch of a “U. S.” 
Raynster is >acked by layer on 
layer of fine, tough rubber as 
light as silk. Every seam is re 
inforeed. 


‘U.S.”" Raynsters are a com 
plete line of raincoats—from 
rugged rubber surface coats to 
smart tweecs and cashmeres, 
with the rubber hidden inside. 
\ coniplete line tor boy 8, too, 


Our little booklet, entitled, 
“A Scotchman Started It,” will 
help you to distinguish raincoat 
quality., Mailed free to you. 


Address Dept. X, 1790 Broad 
way, New York City. | 
United States Rubber Company 
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aynsters 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“What makes you think so?” the other 
asked. 

Pointing up at the row of kings and queens, 
the first one replied, very seriously, “ Why, 
look at the big company he carries!” 

On this tour we played Lima, Ohio, a one- 
night stand; and William McKinley, who 
was then governor and the presidential 
nominee on the Republican ticket, was 
slated to speak in the town hall as our oppo- 
sition attraction! All the street in 
front of the hotel was crowded with people, 
some anxious te see McKinley, and others, 
I was proud to hear, calling for the cham- 
pion. 

After dinner that night Mr. yoery 
secretary came to my room and asked if I 
would like to meet Mr, McKinley. 

“I would consider it a t honor,” I 
told him; and he replied, “ And he wants to 
meet you too.”” So he took me to Mr. Me- 
Kinley’s room, presented me, and we sat 
there chatting for about half an hour, dur- 
ing which we could hear the crowd outside 
cheering for McKinley. Every once in a 
while someone would vary the cheers by 
shouting, ‘‘What's the matter with Cor- 
bett?” And another roar would come up 
through the windows. 

About 7:30 I rose to go to the theater and 
was saying good-by when Mr. McKinley, 
who had to go to the hall, took hold of me 
by the arm and said in his lovable way, 
“They want to see you down there just as 
much as they do me. We'll go downstairs 
together.” 

So, arm in arm, we descended the circular 
staircase of the old hotel to the lobby, 
which was jammed with people. Two little 
newsboys, who didn’t know that such a 
man as McKinley existed but who wanted 
to see the fighter who had licked John L. 
Sullivan, were wriggling their way through 
this crowd. 

As we appeared, another great cheer was 
given, and louder than any that preceded 
it, because everybody thought it was a 
very nice thing for Mr. McKinley to bring 
me with him. But the little newsboys 
didn’t look at it that way, I guess, for 
one of them said to the other, so one of the 
actors in my company reported later, “I 
tell you the tall guy is Corbett.” 

“Ves: but who's the other feller that’s 
got hold of his arm?” 

The kid had a sure answer for this too. 
“Don't you know nuthin’?” he said, 
“That's Con McVey, his sparring partner.” 


The Wandering Red:-Head 


There was another newsboy who made a 
hit with me about this time and I have won- 
dered what sort of great man he became. 
One cold snowy night, as I was leaving the 
stage door of the Williamsburg— Brook- 
lyn—Theater, he came up to me, a little 
red-haired kid with a very dirty face. 

“Say, Jim,” he says, not fresh, but just 
comical, “give us a nickel, will yer? I only 
got one father and mother.” 

This last remark struck me as a good 
line, so I gave him a quarter and he walked 
down to the ferry with me. I forget the 
rest of our conversation, but he was an 
extraordinary kid, one you would always 
remember. I do recall that as I was getting 
on the boat he asked me where I was going 
I believe it was on a Saturday night 
and I told him I was going to open in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, the following 
Monday. 

“Gee, you travel around a lot!" was his 
only comment. 

“Yes, I'm traveling all the time,” I re- 


| plied. 


I arrived in Bridgeport about six o’clock 
in the evening. As I stepped off the train 


| a little kid with red hair came up to me. 


“Don’t you know me, Jim?” 

“Who are you?” 

“I'm the kid that’s only got one father 
and one mother.” 

Well, you can imagine my amazement at 
seeing this kid so far from his beat! 

**How in the world did you get here?” 
I asked him. 

“Beat my way on the train,” he said, and 
as I didn’t have the heart to shake him, I 
took him over to the hotel, where he had 
dinner with me. Then I ship him back 
to New York on the train, with orders to go 
home at once. 

It was just before my meeting with 
McKinley that I had a rather funny en- 
counter in the ring. In the summer of 1896 
I had taken my wife for a pleasure trip to 
Mot Springs, Arkansas, where we enjoyed 
the baths for three weeks, then started for 
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California stopping at several places en 
route. While I was in San Franciseo Tom 
Sharkey, a sailor, was matched to fight a 
mediocre heavyweight named Williams. 
A short time before this I had read an ac- 
count of a bout between the former and my 
old friend Joe Choynski, and had gathered 
the impression that Sharkey was a fellow 
capable of taking a lot of punishment, but 
good only in a roughhouse fight. So I went 
out to see him fight this Williams. Although 
he defeated Williams, as a boxer he seemed 
to me to be very crude. 

Nevertheless, the promoters of the club 
tried to induce me to sign up for a four- 
round go with Sharkey. I was not in very 
food condition; and as I hadn’t been out 

ome in a long time I was being wined and 
dined by all my old friends. But the club 
people were confident that as champion 
and Californian’ I would draw a capacity 
house, and they offered me the first $10,000 
received at the box office and a fifty-fifty 
split of all beyond the ten. It was good 
money and I accepted. 


The Night of the Battle 


This time I didn’t go out of the city to 
train, but stayed in town, going up to the 
Olympic Club to take a sweat every day; 
which was all I did in the way of prepara- 
tion for the bout, for I had never seen the 
time when, even though out of condition, 
I couldn’t box four fast rounds, certain] 
fast enough to beat such an awkward fel- 
low. I had made up my mind not to exert 
myself by trying to knock him out, but 
merely to make a fool out of him for the 
short period by my superior skill. That 
would give the audience enough show for 
its money. 

Well, the night came and we appeared 
in the ring. He had a marvelous physique, 
being about five feet eight inches tall, about 
190 in weight and fully as powerful as Jef- 
fries, but of different type—a short-coupled 
sort of chap with a squat, thick neck. When 
I started feinting at him he mistook each 
feint for a lead, and he didn’t know how to 
duck. Instead of rolling or swinging his 
head on his neck as on a pivot, he squatted 
down on his haunches. crooking his knees 
and popping up and down like a jumpin 
jack. He did this so constantly and feaked 
so funny that the audience fairly screamed 
and I was so weak with laughter I could 
hardly land. 

I meneees to get through the first round, 
however, feeling all the time as though I 
were boxing a burlesque, the sort I gave on 
the stage in my act this year with Norton 
in The Ziegfel Follies of 1924, and on the 
vaudeville circuit in the summer. 

While I was sitting in my corner durin 
the intermission, I got past the humor o 
the thing. I now thought less of my plan 
of making the bout simply an exhibition of 
boxing skill, and began to flirt with the idea 
of putting him out—he seemed so easy to 
hit and didn’t know a thing in the world 
about boxing, or, for that matter, about 
fighting. 

So with this idea in mind I started up in 
the second, and after the tap of the gong 
hit him one terrible wallop in the eye, using 
a left-hand hook. I never saw such a 
swelling on a man’s face, nor any that ever 
rose quite so quickly. I had him dazed and 
tried my darnedest to finish him in that 
round, and as it ended he was floundering 
all over the ring, very groggily, and actually 
started for my corner, when his seconds 
rushed in and led him to his own. 

When I sat down in my chair I knew I 
was not right. For the first time since that 
trip to Salt Lake City, about eleven years 
before, I was absolutely tired out; so when 
we went up for the third round, Sharkey’s 
seconds, not knowing I was tired, but think- 
ing that since he had been so nearly fin- 
ished in the second round he would surely 
be knocked out now—and with him their 
meal ticket—told him to go out and wrestle 
with me, grab hold of me and do anything 
pe could, but never on any account to 
et go. 

e took his lesson all right; and came at 
me in the third round, and pulled me and 
pushed me all over, and even tried to shove 
me through the ropes, I looking all the 
time like one of those slender animal train- 
ers in tights waltzing around the stage with 
a huge, clumsy bear. I only wish I had a 
motion-picture film of that bout. I think 
I could make a lot of money exhibiting it, 
for it was a riot, although it might have 
turned out a serious thing for me and proved 
a tragedy instead of a comedy, since I was 
champion of the world, with nothing to win 
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except the money, and everything that 
goes with the championship to lose. 

Mind you, all this time he was not hit- 
ting me at all, while all I was doing was just 
tying my arms around his neck and trying 
to prevent him from pushing me out into 
the audience. Toward the end of this 
round he threw me flat on my back, and 
while I was on the floor he threw the referee 
on top of me, right on my stomach. It hap- 
pened that just before the fight I had eaten 
one of the French dinners for which San 
Francisco was noted in those days, and 
when the referee landed on my stomach I 
realized how many courses I had tried — 
shrimp salad, Swiss Gruyére, vanilla ice 
cream, vin rouge, and so cn—and instead 
of protesting to the referee, all I thought of 
doing was calling for the steward as one 
does on ship on —¢ seas. 

Meanwhile, all through this round I kept 
appealing to the referee, but the audience 
was making so much noise, booing, hissing, 
screaming, shouting and laughing, that he 
seemed to be afraid to assert his authority. 
I never heard such an uproar. 

When I finally reached my corner after 
this third round I was nauseated and was 
doing my best to keep control over my 
stomach muscles. If I had been in condi- 
tion I wouldn’t have minded all the rough- 
ing he tried, because he was not landing, 
not even hitting at me—just pero me 
around—and with my judgment of balance 
it would have been easy for me to offset 
everything he did. 

we came up for the fourth I could 
hardly realize that I, who had always kept 
in such fine condition, could be so ex- 
hausted without ever having been hit once 
in the fight. But there I was, wabbly in- 
side and all in. 

He started the same tactics again, still 
doing little but wrestle and shove and 
push, once in a while, for variety, trying to 
throw me out of the ring. As I stood up 
with my arms around his neck, with a min- 
ute to go, I knew that if ever’-he threw me 
down again the champion of the world 
would not get up. Realizing the danger, I 
couldn’t understand why Delaney, usually 
a quick thinker, did not jump in and claim 
a foul. He had every justification. So I 
looked at him over Sharkey’s shoulder and 
gave an appealing nod, trying to teli him 
to come to the rescue, when suddenly the 
chief of ~ jumped in the ring and 
stopped the fight, partly because of the ex- 
tremely rough and foul tactics of Sharkey, 
more because he thought the great disorder 
of the audience would turn into a riot. 


Bob Fitzsimmons 


He allowed the referee to give his de- 
cision, which he gave all right—a draw — 
and yet I had not been hit once in the whole 
fight! 

However, in a way it wes a lucky thing 
for me. I could not leave my corner for 
fully half an hour; just reclined there, com- 
pletely exhausted, shaking in the legs and 
very sick at my stomach. Although from 
many standpoints the bout was a joke, it 
was a lesson to me not to take any antago- 
nist too lightly, above all not to take any 
chances in training; for though I had not 
done any serious dissipating, I had kept 
pretty late hours and a my stomach, 
and taken only the lightest of exercise. 

About this time Bob Fitzsimmons, who 
had been defeating everyone he fought, 
from middieweights to 5 age oe all 
down the line, grew so big he could no 
longer make the middleweight limit, though 
there are some sporting editors to this day 
who mistakenly believe he was still within 
the lighter class. A challenge to me was 


issued by him to fight for the championship, ° 


a $10,000 side bet and the largest purse 
offered. With Brady, who was still my 
manager, I met Fitzsimmons and his man- 
ager in the New York Herald Building, but 
it seems that Fitzsimmons hadn’t been able 
to scare up the $10,000. Still, we made the 
match and arran for the $10,000 to be 

ut up in installments, Fitz feeling sure 

e would be able to get the money on the 
strength of the match. 

The biggest offer was made by a pro- 
moter named Dap Stuart, who at once 
started to build a big arena in Dallas, 
Texas, and everything was breezing along 
nicely, Fitzsimmons training at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, I at San Antonio, when we 
had trouble from an unexpected quarter. 

Before Stuart had sent in his offer for the 
fight, he had seen his political connections 
and also the governor, who assured him 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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What is it that enables some people 
to play as hard as they work? 





To give hour after hour of effort 
to the day’s tasks — without destroying 
their ability to enjoy life to the full? 
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Human vigor! Power! 


Today we know that not only does our 
motive power depend directly on our food 
—but that it comes largely from a certain 
class of foods called “carbohydrates.” 
These foods act on our bodies like fuel 
on an engine. At least one-third of 

all we eat should consist of them. 


Yet—and this is what most of 
us do not know—these foods 
in the form in which we often 
get them may be the cause of 

our commonest troubles. 













Authorities tell us today that 

food which the body cannot 

digest, it turns into acids and 
poisons. 

That is what happens when we get 

these power foods in a form which the 

body cannot readily use for nourishment. 

It makes no differetige fiat you manufac- 

ture these poisons in ¥ n body. They 





oods” 





we should be like dynamos 
with the current shut off 


Yet you may be getting these foods 


in a form the body cannot use— 


are poisons none the less and act on your 
body as any other slow poison would act. 

So we have not only lack of power and 
vigor —but weakness, fatigue, nervous- 
ness, indigestion—the endless train of ills 
that doctors, health experts, biological 
chemists are today tracing to malnutrition. 


A perfect Source of Power 


Three-fourths of the contents of Grape- 
Nuts are the precious power foods, or 
carbohydrates. And—what is most im- 
portant—these carbohydrates in Grape- 
Nuts have been turned into the form 
which is most acceptable to the body. 
They have been turned into “dextrins” 
—of all food substances the ones that the 
body can most easily take up and use. 


Try this Tempting Food 


Grape-Nuts gives you the nourishment 
you need and without creating the acids 
and poisons which cause so many break- 
downs in the best years of life, that are so 
fertile a cause of early ageing, and the 
slowing-down of energy just when life's 
powers should be at their highest. 


Try it and see how much you enjoy it. 
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Doctors and dentists are today con- 
stantly warning us that we must eat 
some hard foods that require chew- 
ing—both to promote thorough 
digestion and to give needed exercise 
to teeth and gums. 


The crisp kernels of Grape-Nuts 
must be chewed—and their pleas- 
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Free! Sample Offer 


Send today for four of the individual pack- 
ages—free. Enough Grape-Nuts for four 
nourishing breakfasts, Free offer also in- 
cludes book of 101 delicious recipes selected 
from 80,000 prepared by housewives whe 
regularly serve Grape-Nuts, 
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ant “crunchiness” and delightful ck ookde 

flavor tempt you to chewing. veh creek MCh “a pate ana be 

This starts digestion in the mouth— - picase send ™ 

where it should start—and gives to — — ud 
‘ the teeth and gums the exercise i \ aaaress , — eres 

which alone can keep them in healthy Pa res Cat 








condition. 


SERVED WITH CREAM OR RICH MILK, GRAPE-NUTS GIVES YOU IN MOS1 
DELICIOUS FORM THE ESSENTIALS OF A WELL-BALANCED RATION 
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MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
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N the majestic ships of the United 
Fruit Company's Great White 
Fleet —famous for the excellence of their 
cuisine—with “Every Passenger a Guest™ 
Maxwell House Coffee is always 
served. 
Sail on any of these super-ships, and at 
your first meal, as you enjoy that delicicus, 
fragrant coffee to the very last drop, call 
your waiter and ask: “What coffee is this?” 
He will tell you: “Maxwell House”. 
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e Cawbbean 


Go where you will—on fast, famous trains, 
to better hotels and restaurants, on great 
steamships, to the finest of private homes, 
to the humble cottage by the side of the 
road—you will find within your cup of 
Maxwell House Coffee the fruit of a half 
century of search for flavor. 

Thé finest coffees of the world are roasted, 
blended and packed in our five great plants, 
and sold only in the sealed blue tins, con- 
venient to open and use. 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO. 
Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York 
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that everything was all right and to go 
ahead. But after the promoter had spent a 
fortune on the big arena, and interest in the 
fight had been worked up to the highest 
pitch, the governor, just as a grand-stand 
play—I can’t read it as anything else— 
came out and declared we could not fight 
in Texas. We did not object at all to a man 
doing his duty as he saw it, but we wished 
he had only seen this duty a little sooner, 
and before we had wasted so much money 
in our preparations. 

At a loss for a place in which to fight and 
all our plans upset, we were relieved to re- 
ceive an offer from Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
and it was settled that the fight should take 
place there. Fitzsimmons continued work- 
ing out at Corpus Christi, but I went right 
into Hot Springs itself to train. 

Unlike the governor of Texas, the chief 
executive of Arkansas came out flat-footed 
right at the start and said we could not 
fight in his state, but the local authorities 
of Hot Springs insisted the governor had 
no such power. 

With this assurance, I got a concession 
to erect an arena in the center of the local 
racing grounds and arranged to build some 
stands with my own capital. 

The time drew near for the fight, and 
hearing that Fitzsimmons was on his way 
to Hot Springs, the governor sent a couple 
of deputies from Little Rock down to meet 
Fitz as he came over the state line into 
Arkansas, and the sheriff and a few depu- 
ties from Hot Springs also went down. As 
Fitz reached the line the sheriff of Hot 
Springs said, “‘ “— want to fight Corbett, 
come with me. If you want to go into the 
arms of the governor and don’t want to 
fight, go with those fellows.” 

Fitzsimmons took the latter course and 
went to Little Rock with the governor’s 
men, and the sheriff returned to Hot Springs 
and reported to me. Well, we made a test 
case of it, secured a hearing in Little Rock, 
but the decision was against us. The fight 
could not be held. 

I was so disgusted with Fitzsimmons for 
going to Little Rock with the governor’s dep- 
uties, and so angry at being chased around 
the country from state to state, that I 
publicly announced my retirement from the 
ring and handed over the championship to 
Peter Maher, the Irish champion. This, of 
course, I had really no right to do, for you 
cannot hand a championship to a man; he 
has to win that with his own hands in the 
ring. To settle the dispute, Fitzsimmons 
and Maher were matched to fight for the 
championship, and Fitzsimmons won. 

Meanwhile Fitzsimmons and I were roast- 
ing each other in newspaper interviews, the 
reporters of course exaggerating whatever 
we said and working up very bitter feeling 
between us. They even went so far as to 
declare that Fitzsimmons had threatened 
to punch Corbett the first time he met him 
on the street; while Corbett was st 
for a chance to pull Fitzsimmons’ nose! Al 
quite reminiscent of the old Choynski days. 


Baiting Fitzsimmons 


The climax came when we hit Philadel- 
phia at the same time, while the bitterness 
was at its height. I was stopping at Green’s 
Hotel, Fitzsimmons at another place near 
by; and one evening as I was sitting in the 
dining room my brother Joe, whe was 
traveling with me at that time, rushed in, 
looking worried. 

“What do you make out of that?” he 
exclaimed. 

I glanced out of the door and there was 
Fitz at the desk. 

“‘He’s arranging for a room,”’ said Joe. 

Now this changing of hotels and coming 
down to where I was staying seemed to me 
looking for trouble on Fitzsimmons’ part, 
and at once I adopted my old policy of 
being the aggressor when an unavoidable 
row was ahead. Jumping up from the 
table, I walked over to the desk, bent over 
Fitzsimmons’ shoulder and said the first 
sarcastic thing that came in my head: 

“Here, you can’t register by just making 
your mark. Joe, take the pen and write 
Mr. Fitzsimmons’ name. He doesn’t know 
how to.” 

Naturally enough, Fitz blew up, and 
though I cannot recall the exact dialogue, 
it had pepper enough, and I wound up with: 

“When you come down here, under the 
circumstances, you show you're inviting 
trouble. There’s been a lot of talk in the 
paper about punching faces and pulling 
noses and all that; and it’s time someone 
had his nose pulled at least.” 
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With which defi, I grabbed hold of his 
nose and twisted it so it hurt. 

As you can imagine, there was a lot of 
excitement in that amg 4 and all the by- 
standers were hugging themselves, ee 
ing afreeshow. And as usual my thoughtful 
friends seized me by the arms, and again 
as usual, not a soul thought of doing the 
same for the other man. He could have 
knocked me stiff right then and there. 

Brother Joe came to, however, and 
though a lighter man, ran up behind Fitz 
and pinioned his arms. Fitz tried to jerk 
away, but couldn’t at first, and they wres- 
tled all over the lobby, my good friends, 
about ten in all, still sitting on me. 

At last Fitz managed to break from Joe’s 
clutch, and he grew madder than ever when 
he saw that it was my brother who had 
held him, and struck at him; but a lot of 
bystanders had crowded between and the 
blow was blocked. Then what must Fitz 
do but step in the dining room, seize a 
caster from the table and hurl it, pepper, 
salt, vinegar, oil, cayenne and tabasco, as 
red as his hair, at Joe—Joe who had simply 
held him, when it was I who had twisted 
his nose. Joe ducked and the salad dressing 
splattered the wall. Then the manager 
came in and pacified us and the incident 
was closed. 

The public, quite reasonably, refused to 
recognize Fitzsimmons as a because of 
his victory over Maher, and I decided I 
would again try for a meeting in some place 
where the law would not interfere. We 
finally hit on Carson City, Nevada, and 
the same Dan Stuart, of Dallas, Texas, was 
chosen as promoter. For the first time in 
the history of boxing, it was arranged that 
moving pictures should be taken of a fight, 
and for this reason, if no other, it was sure 
to be a historic affair. 


A Promising Youngster 


Fitzsimmons and I both trained in Car- 
son City, though on opposite sides of the 
town. Billy Delaney still acted as my 
trainer and he —- our taking on as 
sparring partner Gus Ruhiin, the Akron 
heavyweight. Before these arrangements 
were made, however, I received a note from 
DeWitt Van Court, still the instructor at 
the Los Angeles Athletic Club, and one of 
the best boxing teachers in the country, 
telling me of a fellow, a comer, who was big 
and strong and a good man to rough it with. 
I wrote Van Court telling him to send his 
man on. 

He came and boyishly presented his let- 
ter of introduction, from which I then 
learned his name—James J. Jeffries it was— 
and he was added to our training force. At 
first I gave him the job of rubbing me 
down. I had four rubbers, one for each 
limb; he had a leg, and that was all he 
attended to, but one day I thought I would 
try him out with the gloves. 

I found him, as Van Court had said, a 
big strong fellow—he weighed about 220— 
with a hefty left and very willing, but he 
didn’t know the simplest fundamentals of 
the game. Without intending to hurt him, 
I hit him a little short uppercut with my 
right, with little force behind it, as I 
thought, and he fell helpless in my arms. 

But I liked him and tried to teach him 
something and continued the bouts, al- 
though often he gave me so little to do that 
in despair I mud to back him into a corner, 
promise not to strike a blow, then order him 
to work his way out. He had so little in- 
stinct for the game at this stage of his 
career that even with this advantage he 
stayed cornered. Simply by ducking, block- 
ing and holding his arms, I kept him there. 

here was one quality he had, however, 
which soon came to light and impressed me 
greatly—his work on the road. I had al- 
ways considered myself as good as any 
pugilist that ever lived in this part of train- 
ing, and tried to do with him as I had with 
the rest of my handlers—start off on a dog 
trot, then sprint and run them off their 
feet. But it didn’t work; there I was, trot- 
ting along mile after mile, and this big 
young fellow was always right at my heels, 
— enough never — to pass me, 
ut always right there. hen I came 
within a couple of hundred yards of the 
— I started my sprint, and thought I 
would leave him flat. When we breezed in, 
the distance between us was the same. And 
day after day, no matter how fast or slow 
I went, there was this dogged fellow, right 
at my heels. I began to wonder if after all 
Jeff might not amount to something. 

The next arrival at the camp wae Diced; 

who brought with him a famous trainer, 
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later a still more famous referee—Charley 
White. He had trained Fitzsimmons for 
two of his contests and Brady thought he 
might be able to give me many valuable 
pointers. 

It was an unlucky move, however, for it 
started dissension in my camp for the first 
time since I had been a “pro.” Billy De- 
laney’s nose was immediately put out of 
joint and he regarded the bringi go White 
as a personal insult aimed at him by Brady. 
No matter what I did to smooth matters 
over, I was misunderstood. 

The jealousy grew almost unbearable. 
If one had said it was foul to hit below the 
belt, the other would have sworn it was 
foul to hit above; if White called Peter 
Jackson a negro, Delaney would have sworn 
Peter was pure white. If I happened to 
converse with one a few seconds longer 
than I had with the other, the latter would 
think that I had told something of great 
value in those few seconds which I had con- 
cealed from him, and he would nurse an 
awful grouch. This was the only time that 
I was really unhappy during my prepara- 
tions for a fight. 

Another feud was under way before long, 
innocently started by my brother Harry 
when he sent on from the Coast a beautiful 
Scotch collie, one of the most intelligent 
dogs I have ever seen, 

tarry was fond of him, but knowing that 
I liked dogs, too, thought it would be a 
good chance to get him out in the open. It 
was, for I had him with me constantly and 
even allowed him to sleep in my room for a 
while. 

But when Brady arrived, he not only 
brought White but my old mascot, mongrel] 
Ned. As soon as Ned caught sight of the 
collie, a terrific battle was started and we 
had a hard time separating the two. How- 
ever, we thought they would get used to 
each other after a few days. We were 
wrong. They sulked and were as jealous 
of each other as were the two trainers. At 
night we had to confine Ned to the hall of 
the house, which was warmed by a stove, 
while I still kept the collie in my room, 
since he was quite valuable and belonged to 
my brother. 

But, one stormy evening, on my return 
from town, where we had driven to see a 
show, I stumbled over something on the 
mat outside of my door that looked like a 
bundle covered with snow. It stirred, 
— then jumped up and licked my 

and. 

Such devotion was too much for me. 
Next day the collie was shipped back to 
Harry and the old mongrel stayed on with 
me. He lived for a year or two after that 
and died at my father’s home. Dad had 
him stuffed and that old dog stood in the 
parlor, as 4} as life, in a glass case until 
dad himself hit the long trail. 


An Old Friend 


Fitz and I were training in real earnest 
now, and as the day for the fight drew 
nearer, and the interest more intense, the 
clans began to gather. 

Some of the people from the East spoke 
of a little newsboy who had beaten his way 
out from New York and who was support- 
ing himself by selling New York news- 
papers at a dollar apiece and by polishing 
shoes at a half dollar a shine. Naturally 
such enthusiasm and financial enterprise 
aroused my curiosity and I was hoping the 
kid would come out our way. 

I had had a pavilion constructed back of 
the house and in this I used to punch the 
bag, skip rope, box and wrestle before the 
crowd which every day came out from 
town to watch me. There were no seats, 
and some of them stood, others sat on the 
ground. 

One afternoon I noticed a youngster in 
the front row of the standees. He had red 
hair, a bundle of papers under his arm, and 
a bootblack’s outfit slung over his shoulder. 
During a rest spell I looked over at him and 
decided that this must be the industrious kid 
I had been told of. 

Catching my eye, he looked up, gave a 
familiar grin and said, “ Hello, Jim!” 

“Hello!” I returned. ‘‘Are you the kid 
who has the nerve to charge a dollar a throw 
for a New York paper?” 

“Sure,” said he. “ Don’t yuh remember 
me, Jim?” 

“By Jove, I ought to; that red hair and 
those freckles are familiar. Where did I see 
you before?” 

“In Williamsburg when rn played at de 
teayter. Dat’s where yuh saw me first. 
De next time wuz at Bridgeport.” 
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Watch This 


Column 








PERCY MARMONT 


If you have never read 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s best 
known novel, “K,” or even if you 
have read it, I advise you to see the 
picture version by Universal, under 
the title, “‘K—the Unknown.’’ Harry 
Pollard, director. This production is 
the kind that helps to raise the stand- 
ard of moving-pictures, It is a re- 
markable story, with an unusual! plot. 
It is strong in drama and comedy and 
has many keen situations. VIRGINIA 
VALLI is the star and she is assisted 
by PERCY MARMONT, who, you 
will remember, played the lead in ‘if 
Winter Comes.”’ 


Kathleen Norris, the Amer- 
ican authoress, whose deiightful 
book, ‘‘Butterfly,’’ has been produced 
in picture by Universal, writes us 
from her California home: “I am 
delighted with Universal's produc- 
tion of “Butterfly.’’ Not only has the 
director been absolutely faithful to 
the spirit of the book, but the charac- 
ters have gained reality through the 
most happy collection of stars te por- 
tray them.” The cast is headed by 
LAURA LA PLANTE, NORMAN 
KERRY, RUTH CLIFFORD and 
KENNETH HARLAN, and has been 
directed by Clarence Brown. 


“Standing over him with 


murderous intent and uplifted 
sword, the Commander of the Moors or- 
dered the French bugler to blow the retreat. 
Looking death squarely in the face and 
saying good-bye to all things earthly, the 
heroic bugler blew, not the retreat but the 
charge.’’ This is one of the thrilling mo- 
ments of ‘‘Love and Glory,’’ a Universal 
Jewel adapted from the novel by Robert H. 
Davis and Perley Poore Sheehan. It is a 
Rupert Julian production and has an ex- 
cellent cast with CHARLES DeROCHE, 
WALLACE McDONALD, MADGE 
BELLAMY, FORD STERLING and 
A. GIBSON GOWLAND. 

Coming soon: HOOT GIB- 
SON in ‘‘The Ridin’ Kid from 
Powder River,”’ a fresh, fast-riding, breezy 
outdoor romance. Also keep watch for 
HOUSE PETERS in ‘‘The Tornada,’’ 
and that masterpiece, ‘‘The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame.’”’ 


Universal Picture Booklet sent 
you on request. 


( arl faemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 
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“Williamsburg?”’ I repeated. ‘Over in 
Brooklyn, you mean?” 

“Yep,” he said. “I’m de kid wot’s got 
only one father and mother.” 

So we had a happy little reunion and he 
stayed to dinner with me, becoming as 
great a favorite with my trainers as he had 
been downtown. 

All champions, and ex-champs, too, re- 
ceive lots of letters, rabbits’ feet, good luck 
coins and other souvenirs that are supposed 
to help a man win, and I had my share. 
The one that I prized most was a letter 
from the students of Yale University, signed 
with many names which have since become 
farnous. 

When playing in New Haven, where I 
was booked frequently, I had always gone 
around to the gym to box with the boys, 
among them fom Shevlin, perhaps the 

reatest, certainly one of the greatest foot- 
Fall players Yale ever turned out. He was 
a wonderfully built fellow and boxed very 
well for an amateur, though I do not be- 
| lieve, as some sports writers have said, that 
| he would ever have had the same success in 
| the ring, had he taken up boxing profes- 
| sionally, that he had on the gridiron. 

With the letter came a Yale flag which 
the boys asked me to carry into the fight. 
This I did, placing it in my corner, the first 
time, I believe, a college pennant was ever 
carried into the ring by a “‘pro.”’ 

This was the first time, too, that articles 
ever appeared in a newspaper describing 
preparations for a fight, actually signed by 


| one of the principals. 


This I had arranged for, a few months 
previous, when interviewed by a reporter 
during my engagement in Chicago with my 
secon sue, The Naval Cadet. 

Durin the conversation the young fel- 
low apologized for his greenness, saying 
that he had been but a short time on the 
paper and that he didn’t know much about 
interviewing champions, but he had to 
make a stab at it, for the managing editor 
had given him the assignment. 

“So you're just a kid reporter?” I said, 
sizing him u D. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied with a modesty I 
liked; and suddenly an idea struck me. 

“Well,” 1 said, “if you'll do what I tell 
you, you'll make a hit with your boss and 
ma be get a raise.’ 

a - you mean?”’ he asked, his eyes 


“All A ‘Il have to do,” I explained, ‘ 
to go back now and tell your editor that 
for $5000 you can get Jim Corbett to give 
out from his training quarters the only 
signed statements about his training and 
the fight.” 

The boy rushed out, and returned the 
next evening, telling me that he had made 
a hit with his boss. Conditions were tenta- 
tively agreed on, and a few weeks after that 
I signed the contract in Kansas City. The 


| Hearst string of papers followed the idea 


through by approaching Fitzsimmons, too, 
and taking him on. It is a common practice 
today, but it was pioneer work then. 


Fishing for Information 


However, the $5000 never touched my 
hands, for a few days before the fight I gave 
my brother Harry an order on the San 
Francisco Examiner for the full sum, and 
adding $11,000 more, told him to bet it all 
on me. 

About six days before the big bout I was 
out taking a stroll, not for stiff exercise but 
for relaxation and fresh air, and I suggested 
to Delaney, Brady and Judge Lawlor, my 
old friend of the Choynski days, who had 
come on to visit me, that we go by the 
arena. It was a big one for the time, hold- 
ing about 25,000 people, and I thought I'd 
like to look it over before the fight. 

Just then Delaney spied a group of five 
men with a big dog a uasing along about 
half a mile down the road 

“I think that’s Fitz,” said he, “ 
headed this way.” 

Judge Lawlor seemed to grow a little 
nervous over some idea of trouble and the 
unweicome publicity he might ge 

Come on, Jim,”’ he begged, 


and he’s 


Ae’ s hurry 


| up. We don’t want ha two boys to meet 


| chance I had 


now here in the me 
“That's all ri I replied, seeing a 
i along wanted; ‘“‘let’s 


mosey along till he catches up. I want to 


) see if he thinks he can really whi 


Still the judge objected, but nn a 
him I would avoid real trouble, as I only 
fought when I was to be paid for it. I only 
wanted to feel out this fellow’s nerve, Y 
added, and he consented to wait. 
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We slackened our pace, hardly moving 
at all, and just as we reached the arena 
~Y ~prrmaned and his crew breezed along- 
side. 

He came up and clapped me on the 
shoulder, saying ‘‘Hello, Jim,’’ cheerfully 
enough. 

Sometimes, as I tell this story, many 
years after the event, I have to smile and 
almost feel like apologizing for my unchiv- 
alrous treatment of Bob that day, when all 
the time in my heart I respected him as a 
great fighter; however, there was nothin 
really so personal in it all, just the ol 
strategy which I have found as effective 
as many punches. So when he put out 
his Soak t votesed it, rong A out curtly, 
“T’'ll shake hands with you wh en I meet 
you in the ty next Wednesday. 

Then as he looked at me in amazement, 
and stammered and stuttered, I jerked m 
shoulder toward the huge dog he had with 
him and added, ‘ You’d better bring that 
eaay 4 along with you too. You'll need 

im 

At that he turned and walked off, quite 
embarrassed. 

I turned to the judge and Delaney. 

“Come on, I’ve found out what I wanted,” 
I told them. ‘*That fellow doesn’t think he 
ean lick me."’ 


One-Eyed Connolly 


The work in training eased up as the last 
days came, but the interest increased as the 
time grew short. Every train brought new 
arrivals, and instead of hundreds we now 
had thousands of strangers in Carson City. 

Then the day of the fight dawned, the 
hours crept by, and we came to the arena. 
It was a magnificent sight, all those twenty- 
odd thousand people in the seats climbing 
up the arena, and with all those snow- 
capped mountains for a poepoens. In 
the threng I recognized many famous citi- 
zens and picturesque characters, and was 
amused to see that One-Eyed Connolly, the 
most picturesque of them all, was not 
among the missing. No matter where he 
happened to be-—-and he was in a lot of 
places—or how distant the fight, he would 
ride the brakes, beating and stealing his 
way, across a continent if necessary, to 
show up at the arena in time for hostilities. 
He was a very capable and versatile gentle- 
man, with unusual ways of earning a living, 
one of which I often laugh over. I knew 
him to work this in Havana at the Willard- 
Johnson fight, where he had arrived from 
the Far West, broke, as usual—that is, 
with just a dollar in his pocket. 

Immediately on his arrival he went into 
a fruit store, planked down his dollar and 
ordered that amount’s worth of bananas— 
yes, | had them in those days—to be sent 
up to a hotel, a fashionable one whose name 
he had heard of. Now a dollar would buy 
all the bananas on the isiand, but the Cuban 
merchant took the order and the room 
number, which Connolly gave, promising 
to send the fruit up pronto. 

As he started to write down the order, 
the Cuban heard his customer angrily 
cursing, and turned around—to look into a 
big pit on the right side of Connolly’s face, 
where an eye had n. 

“Lock the doors!’’ said Connolly, get- 
ting down on all-fours and searching the 
floor. “That glass eye of mine’s worth 
$5000. I had it made in Paris and it can’t 
be replaced.” 

The Cuban, of course, frantically joined 
in the hunt, and after looking around for a 
while, Connolly told him, “I'll give you 
$500 if you find it and bring it to the 
hotel.” Then he left. 

He had no sooner gone than another 
Americano gentleman entered and asked 
to see some bananas. Yes, they still had 
them, so he inquired for grapefruit. Sud- 
denly, as the merchant was attending to 
the order, the newcomer made an exclama- 
tion, stooped down and came up with some- 
thing in his palm. 

hat’s this?” he asked. 

“It’s mine,” said the merchant, in Span- 

ish which I cannot quote. 


“ Nix,” said the other. “I found it.” 


“It’s mine,” said the merchant; “I own 
the store.” 
Well, they had a long argument, with 


pe gestures from the Cuban, until 
finally the Americano gentleman asked 
what he’d give for it, and he kept the 
Cuban raising until he had offe $100 
for this glass eye. 

He accepted and, pocketing the money, 
left. There was quite a commotion in the 
hotel when the excited merchant with the 
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huge bunch of bananas over one shoulder 
the glass eye in his hand was told that 
ok Sefior One-Eyed Connolly was stopping 
there. 

Yousee, Sefior One-Eyed Connolly had no 
less than six or seven of these glass eyes, § o 
for jobs of this sort, and at that ve’ 
ment he and the other Americano gent balan 
were in a café spending the $100. 

Last but not least, my father had come 
for the first time to see me in a professional 
fight, and with him were my brothers 
Harry, Joe and Frank, none of whom had 
— me in the ring since the old Choynski 

ays. 
All this time Judge Lawlor and I, still in 
“eit” clothes, were standing in the . race 
track; and after looking over the crowd and 
learning that I was a ten-to-seven favorite, 
also that Fitz had arrived and was dressed 
pagan the fight was not to come off for 
an hour and a h 
get away from the place for a while. 

“Come on, judge,” I said to my com- 
panion, “let’s take a walk. I’m thinking 
too much about the scrap.” 

So we walked around twenty minutes or 
80, ——— about other things; then I re- 
turned and went to my dressing room, 
changed my clothes; and shortly after 
orders came for the principals to enter. 
With Billy Delaney, White, Brady and the 
rest of my crew, I made for the ring. Fitz 
came along a moment later, and I was very 
much surprised to see that his wife, for- 
merly Rose Julian, sister of his manager, was 
going to act as one of his seconds. She did 
a good job of it, too, and from then on to the 
finish was very conspicuous, shouting at 
me and encouraging Bob. 

The preliminaries were over quickly, 
nothing of any importance occurring. 
I shook hands with Fitz, thinking what a 

‘uliar-looking figure he was, with his red 

air, freckles and bald front, knock-knees 
and shambling gait. But he had a fine 
chest, neck and shoulders; from the waist 
up a splendid-looking fighter, but not 
promising from the waist down. 

Our weights were, 173 for Fitzsimmons, 
180 for me, which may surprise some people 
today, particularly my old friend Bob 
Edgren, a remarkable man in track and 
fiel athletics, but not always wise to 
things going on in the ring. Fitz in his 
prime pone weighed about eleven pounds 
more A vem, dgren and others have claimed. 
Louis Hausman, his timekeeper, verified 
this statement once in my presence. 


Like Boxing a Ghost 


“They're all wrong,” he said. “Why, I 
weighed Fitz myself, Jim, the day he 
fought you, and he scaled a shade over 172.” 

Being a little heavier than my opponent, 
and figuring, after the meeting on the road, 
that I had the greater confidence, at the 
tap of the gong I went after him, maintain- 
ing, though, all my coolness and using all 
the science I p . Left-hand jabs 
marked his face up pretty well during the 
first two rounds, and soon Fitz began to 
swing, rather wildly for him, which was en- 
couraging, for he was usually accurate. He 
was missing most of the time, and mean- 
while I was driving home these left-hand 
jabs, switching them from body to head, 
and occasionally varying with my right to 
the body. Of course his bad marksmanship 
was due to my — I was here, there, 
te here. As Peter Jackson had said, it 

ke boxing a ghost. 

per fh every time he would set himself 
to hit me with one of those famous punches 
that had put so many good men out, he’d 
lose his target. Actually, a few of his 
misses were by ten-foot margins, and he 
looked as foolish as had Sullivan at New 
Orleans. When he did land, he had had to 
hit so quickly that he lost much of his force 
and I wasn’t hurt, 

Five rounds went by, and I found I had 
accomplished this much—I had jolted him 
pretty badly and he was rather tired. 

In the sixth I handed him a stiff left hook 
and knocked him down. As he crouched 
there, in a daze, he clutched my legs with 
his arms. The referee, George Siler, for 
some reason was not counting, which he 
should have done, and I told him to make 
Fitz let go. As I spoke, Fitz released his 
clutch, and the referee, rather late, did 
begin to count. 

“You're counting slow,” I told him, and 
he pushed me with his left hand and ordered 
me to step back. 

Meantime Bob’s wife, Rose, was begging 
and pleading with Bob to get up. An 

(Continued on Page 50) 


alf, I suddenly decided I'd ° 
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A PRICELESS ASSET—A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 


aN 


Above all else Oakland cherishes the constant 
and growing good will of Oakland owners. 


This increasing confidence is an asset beyond 
price—but it also imposes a great responsibility. 


Not only must Oakland maintain the standards 
of performance which are winning and holding 
this good will but it must advance them. Oak- 
land recognizes and accepts this responsibility. 


All of its skill, its energy, its facilities, reinforced 
by the almost unlimited resources of General 
Motors, are directed to the making of a motor 
car which in daily performance reflects its own 
high standards and surpasses the anticipation 
of its owners. 


Oakland Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Michigan 
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kee today—from 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
finally by the time the referee reached his 
“Nine,” Bob did get up. 
I don’t like to squeal, but Fitzsimmons 


| was on the ground, as you can reckon from 


the foregoing description, fully fifteen sec- 
onds, I have never spoken of this incident 
before, and feeling I had him at my mercy, 
I didn’t complain then. 

As he rose he wrapped both his arms 
around his head in a bewildered, instinctive 
sort of way, and my supporters and seconds 
yelled at me to finish him. But I saw no 
opening for reaching a vital spot at the 
moment, so I started feinting to draw him 
out of his cover. The gong sounded and he 
escaped. 

For the seven rounds following I punched 
him at will. He certainly took an awful 
licking, and was dead game about it too. 
By now the fight seemed so easy that I 
began to look at the audience, in clinches, 
over Fitz’s shoulder, Every once in a while 
I would see my father. The dear old man 
was sitting there, looking intently at me, 
uttering not a word, just thoughtfully 
scratching his chin. He never ceased this 
motion. Then on the other side I caught 
glimpses of a big, blond, and very excited 
woman, her hair loose, hat jammed down 
over one ear, yelling at me things that were 
not at all flattering either to my skill as a 
fighter or my conduct as a gentleman. 
The lady was constantly urging Fitz to “hit 
him in the slats, Bob, hit him in the slats!" 

In the fourteenth round I found that 
Fitz, who had been swinging pretty wildly 
in the earlier rounds, was now worse than 
an amateur, just taking desperate chances. 
Then I knew I had him, for no fighter ever 
lived who had hit so accurately and in such 
naturally correct form as Fitzsimmons— 
that is, in his previous fights. He could 
uncork short snappy punches loaded with 
dynamite from anaes any angle. And to 
see him flailing away so blindly at me con- 
vinced me that he was bewildered and 
panicky over the fact that he couldn’t time 
me at all and I was outsmarting him. Like 
all fighters, even the great ones, now that 
he felt that he was meeting a man who 
really had it on him, he had forgotten all 
it had taken so many years and so many 
and painful battles to learn, and was fight- 
ing like a kid, just trying to pull a home run 
in the ninth inning. 

“One good punch,” said I to myself, 
“will settle him now.” 

All at once he began to swing so hard 
that when he missed he spun around as 
though on a pivot. Several times he did 


| this, and I jumped so far out of his way 


that I couldn’t reach him when he came 
back to his original position. 

At last I figured on staying in line the 
next time he turned that fool trick, and 
instead of jumping back, just to pull my 
head a bit back. Then when he pivoted 
around I'd have my right ready and shoot 
over the blow that would end it all, It was 
a grand idea and on it the championship 
was to depend. 


Ten and Out 


To tempt him into the trick I thrust out 
my head and he started his old vicious 
right; but, as I had planned, just at the 
beginning of the swing I pulled my head 
back sufficiently to be out of reach. 

As one does when getting off to a wrong 
start, he pulled his punch and started again 
for my head. Again I jerked my head 
aside, and this time, seeing he was going to 
miss once more, again he pulled his punch. 
Now a man with the natural fighting in- 
stinct that Fitzsimmons | will never 
let any arm be idle, so as my head flew 
back and he checked his right, he let his 
idle left try something, just started it hap- 
hazard and landed on the pit of the stom- 
ach. Quicker than all this takes to tell, I 
sank to my knees. I was conscious of 
everything that went on, the silence of the 
crowd, the agony on the faces of my sec- 
onds, the waiting Fitzsimmons, but m 
body was like that of a man stricken with 
paralysis, 

I could hear the referee counting and 
rew desperate. He came to “Eight’’ and 

reached for the rope to try to pull myself 
to my feet. I missed it and fell on my face. 
I was nearer the ropes and reached for 
them again. 

“Ten!” I was out! 

No longer the champion of the world. 

We were fighting in a very high altitude, 
7000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the air was so light that it took a longer 
time than usual to get the air back into my 
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lungs. As soon as they began to function 
again I became a raging madman, wild 
over having lost the championship without 
sustaining an injury of any kind, and with- 
out one drop of blood or mark or bruise 
anywhere on me. I rushed at Fitzsimmons 
and he ran out of the ring, and when the 
referee came to award him the fight, he had 
to stand him on a chair in a private box to 
hold up his gloved hand as signal to the 
crowd of his victory. Over there I rushed, 
too, the crowd trying to hold me back, for 
they thought I intended to hit him. - 

But I shouted “I only want to shake his 
hand,” and they let me go. 

Getting to the box, I reached over the 
edge and grasped his hand, but did not 
congratulate him at all; only said, very 
angrily, “‘ You'll have to fight me again.” 

his doesn’t sound so very pretty to me 
now, but I am trying to tell all events as 
they happened, those that reflect discredit 
as well as those on the other side of the 
ledger. 

itz shook his head. 

“T’ll never fight you again, Jim,” he 
said. ‘‘ You gave me a bloody good lickin’.”’ 

I looked at his battered face and knew 
that this was true. 

“You'll have to fight me again,” I re- 
peated, growing desperate, “or I’ll lick you 
every time I meet you on the street!” 

“Jim,” he replied, “if you ever hit me 
I'll shoot you.” And he edged away. 


Bitter Medicine for Dad 


I went back in better style than is usually 
the lot of a defeated man, for the San 
Francisco Examiner, which had a special 
train for me, expecting it to bear me home 
still the champion, treated me very nicely 
and did not let my loss of the title affect 
their attentions in any way. Fitzsimmons 
was taken to his training quarters and was 
unable to leave town for three days after 
my departure. 

Dad took my defeat to heart, though, and 
it was pretty hard for him, especially as he 
thought he had brought me bad luck by 
attending this fight, the first of mine he had 
ever seen. But he managed to keep a stiff 
upper lip, and when he saw others of our 
neighborhood beginning to whine out their 
disappointment he reproved them and 
made light of the affair, acting as if noth- 
ing of any real importance had occurred, 
though he really thought it was the saddest 
event in history. 

As soon as I reached the old home I went 
right to my room, for I had taken things 
pretty seriously, too; and not being so 
plucky as dad, didn’t want to talk even to 
my wife or sisters, who I felt would start in 
pitying me. This I would have hated worse 
than anything in the world, so about six 
0’ clock i tumbled into bed. The family 
stayed in the adjoining room, holding the 
usual post mortem, of course; and some of 
them actually wept. About midnight they 
were surprised to hear me call for my wife. 

“Jim must be pretty bad,’’ one of them 
said; ‘I guess he’s calling for a doctor.” 

So my wife came to the door. 

“What is it?”’ she said. 

“I'd appreciate it if you'd get me a quart 
of ice cream,”’ I replied; and when the 
folks heard this news they fairly shouted 
with relief and amusement at the thought 
of an ex-champ drowning his sorrows in ice 
cream instead of wine. As a matter of 
fact, ice cream has always played a prom- 
inent part in my life, as you can readily 
believe if you haven’t skipped in reading 
this story. 

When I recovered from my disgust suffi- 
ciently to look at the reports, I was puzzled 
and astonished to read of something revolu- 
tionary and new—a solar-piexus blow. 

“So that’s what defeated me,”’ I said to 
my folks. “Very fine! But let me tell you 
something. It was just an ordinary left- 
hand hook for the stomach.” 

But the sporting writers seemed to fancy 
the term and it became boxing history. 
Which makes me think—I do not want to 
seem to reflect on Fitz’s victory in my ac- 
count of it. He did have a lucky break 
that time on the floor, and the stomach 
blow called by the fancy name was just a 
chance delivery; but Bob was a game fellow 
and of champion caliber. Any man that 
had courage enough to take such a beating 
as he received and admitted, and whose 
fighting instinct kept him going so long in 
the face of defeat, and prompted him to 
deliver that last telling blow, isa man! In 
fact, he was in my opinion one of the great- 
est of all the fighters who ever wore the 
crown; not what we call a really clever 
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boxer, perhaps, but a born fighter, with a 
terrific kick in his punch from any angle, 
and one who knew all the tricks of the game 
and was as wise as a fox. I do not believe 
he could have defeated Jeffries in his prime 
or that remarkable negro, Peter Jackson, 
but he would have given each a run for his 
money and might have defeated them. 
Certainly no man ever had so much TNT 
left in his fist when tired and groggy. 

However, I was so disgusted with myself 
at losing a fight after so badly outpointing 
the other man, that I bade good-by to 
Delaney and my trainers and left San 
Francisco, with Mrs. Corbett, for New York, 
and for twelve months did everything I 
could to induce Fitz to meet me again, 
but without success. That young fellow 
Jeffries, by the way, started in fighting, 
this same year, under Delaney’s manage- 
ment, and became quite successful. 

In the meantime Tom Sharkey, too, was 
climbing up the ladder, and finally he and 
Jeffries were matched for a bout, which Jeff 
won. Then, to avoid me, Fitz took on 
Jeffries, thinking he had something soft. 
The fight came off at Coney Island, and I 
acted as second for Jeff, at his and Delaney’s 
invitation, and saw our man knock Bob out 
in eight rounds. 

So the wheel turns. This young fellow 
who a year before had been considered good 
enough only to rub one leg of the champion 
was himself now champion of the world! 

In 1900, Fitz failing me, I arranged a 
second bout with Sharkey.. This is one of 
the most bitterly discussed fights of the last 
thirty years, and certainly was the bitterest 
for me, for the sports writers called it a 
fake, when—but I’m getting ahead. To go 
back, on the afternoon of the fight I received 
a night letter from my brother Joe telling me 
that Sharkey was a strong, rugged fellow. 
In it he gave this caution: 

“You're getting older, Jim. Don’t do 
any unnecessary footwork. Save yourself 
all you can, because he has more than 
ordinary endurance.” 

All this, I decided, was sensible advice; 
and realizing I was a kid no longer, I re- 
solved to follow it. So, in the very first 
round, instead of jumping ten feet away, I 
just pulled my head out of danger a little, 
and ducked and shifted, rather than call on 
ay legs as much as in my former battles. 
Of course, to vary my style and puzzle 
Sharkey, I would fall back on leg work every 
once in a while, but I reduced it about 50 


r cent. 
he the second round I saw that Sharkey 
was anxious to use his right. So I feinted 
at him; he bit and let the old haymaker 
go. I saw the blow coming, and accord- 
ing to my plan, instead of using the usual 
footwork, drew my head aside a little, 
but not far enough—the old judgment of 
distance seemed to have gone—and it 
landed on my chin and I fell flat on my 
face. All I could see was the stage revolving. 


The Injured Ankle 


In a few seconds I was up, dazed, but 
realizing where I was. Knowing that the 
best thing to do when a fellow begins swing- 
ing these haymakers, which was all that 
Sharkey really did, is not to get in range 
of them, but to bore in close, so that the 
blows just whistle around your neck and 
head, I called on all my reserve and dived 
in. To the amazement of the crowd, I be- 
gan slugging him clean across the ring and 
had the better of the round. But just the 
same, I came to my corner a bit hazy and 
the seconds had to work hard to freshen 


me up. 

With the gong’s tap for the third, I found 
my head clear once more but, when I tried 
a little side step, discovered that my ankle 
had gone lame. This accident had occurred 
when Sharkey knocked me down in the 
second, but I had not then been aware of it. 
So now I had to give up all footwork and 
stand still, a condition which first led the 
newspaper men to think the fight was fixed, 
that I was not half trying. I’m sorry I 
couldn’t have made a speech from the ring- 
side, saying, “Ladies and gentlemen and 
fellow citizens, I have sustained an ac- 
cident and cannot fight with my usual 
skill,” and so on—bow—applause—“‘I 
thank you for your kind attention.” It 
would have been pretty, but the fight game 
is not made that way. Besides, it would 
have told Sharkey my condition. As it 
was, he didn’t know of the sprain and just 
thought I chose to stand still. When I came 
from my corner each round, I’d just walk 
up to him, bore right into him and force 

(Continued on Page &2) 
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NOW-A DeLuxe Model 


of the Smart Paige Brougham 


AIGE has established a new record 

for motor car value with the smart 
4’Door Brougham! Never before could 
so big and fine acar be bought for so little. 
Any enclosed cars equalling this Paige in 
size and power actually cost you hundreds 
of dollars more. Many makers charge more 
than Paige's price for cars much smaller, 
lower-powered. 

Now—Paige offers a De Luxe model of 
the Brougham at $2325! Exquisite, soft 
gray finish smartly set off by the gleam of 
nickeled radiator, lamp rims and bumpers. 
Fenders and the upper half of the body 
are ebony black. Fine-grain leather-finish 
back with landau arms. 

The roomy interior is richly uphol- 
stered. Seats are deeply cushioned for 
luxurious comfort. Complete in equip- 
ment, too. Full nickeled bumpers; 
motometer; stoplight; spare tire and tube; 
trunk; automatic windshield wiper; rear 
view mirror; safety step plates! 


Big Power 


You cannot buy a finer performing auto 
mobile at any price! Paige will take you 
up hills in high that stall most others. 
Pass them on the straightaway. Throttle 


STANDARD MODELS: 
DE LUXE MODELS: 


5 or 7-Passenger Phaeton, $2095 


down lower in high—slower than a 
walk—then get away in a flash. Gone 
before the others get started. Pull mag- 
nificently in high where the road is bad— 
in mud or sand. 

And Paige never strains or labors at 
these tasks—thanks to the more than 
ample power of the big 70 h. p. motor. 
Such freedom from wearing strain means 
longer motor life. Paige’s motor is a 
perfected six—for perfect balance, perfect 
smoothness. More cylinders in this motor 
would only add useless parts. 


Unusual Comfort 


You can imagine the marvelous riding 
comfort of Paige! Rear springs are more 
than 5 feet long, with snubbers. Staunch 
weight. And 131-inch wheelbase. You 
can see why Paige rides easily, without a 
jar, over rough roads that others dread. 
You probably never have ridden so 
smoothly before. 

And you get all this plus the last word 
in smart appearance, for only $2325! Why 
pay more and actually get less? Call the 
Paige dealer for an appointment and 
drive this smart Brougham. Test it out 
yourself. 





5-Passenger Phaeton, $1895 
5-Passenger Brougham, $2325 


‘2325, 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1895 
7-Passenger Sedan, $2770 


Strikingly 
Ri chGincish 


~Generously 


&quipped 


5-Passenger Brougham, $2175 


7-Passenger Suburban Limousine, $2895 


All Prices at Detroit, Tax Extra. Balloon Tires and Disc Wheels at Slight Extra Cost. 
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Buy the @at with a 
Double Guarantee 


> 
© For football For motoring 
“ golf “ traveling 
| “ radio “ office or 
} 


“ outings “ home wear 


Dress well 
and succeed. |@ 
2-Pocket " y 
Heather 
Ww 
Coat ad 


$7.50 


value 
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Thermo 
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A Real 
Cheer Leader 


You can't help feeling cheerful 
and chipper in a Thermo coat. ° 
It's a free-and-easy, comfort- 
giving coat that rnakes one fee! 
right for any occasion indoors or 
outdoors. Used as a house-coat 
or office-coat by many men. Use- 
ful the year ‘roun«. 


Thermo scores a goal every time 
when you compare quality. The 
double guarantee assures virgin 
wool fabric, famous for real wear 
and then some. 


Thermo “two-way” cuffs have 
wrist straps for loose or tight cuffs, 
as you wish 

Thermo washes easily, 

Thermo ccats in Scotch Grains, 
Tartans and Heather Mixtures 
$7.50 to $9.00; Vests $5.00 and 
$6.00. 

Look for the Thermo Virgin 
Wool hanger. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 


349 Broadway, Dept. M, New York 


Thermo 
Vest, 
price 
$5.00 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
him to slug with me, and had the better of 
it at that. 

But with each round the pain of my ankle 
increased; it was getting well-nigh unbear- 
able and I had hard work to conceal it. 
In the intermission I told my seconds about 
my condition, and we were in a quandary. 
But each time I’d wind up with “ Well, I’ll 
try another round,” and I’d get up, still 
bluffing Sharkey. He didn’t know what to 
make of this change in my usual style. 

Now Sharkey and I had agreed not to hit 
in the clinches, a condition which would 
have been in my favor if I had not had this 
accident, for I always could make him look 
pretty shabby, boxing. But Sharkey did 
not like the pace at which we had slugged 
any too well hi:nself, and in the ninth or 
terith round—I torget which—he started to 
pene me as we clinched and to rough mea 
ittle. I welcomed this as a way out of my 
difficulty, for I thought the referee would 
call a foul if Sharkey continued these tac- 
tics. If Kelly should fail to take notice, I 
felt I would have to quit anyway before 
long. But one of my seconds must have 
lost his head through his very desire to 
save me further agony, for he didn’t wait 
for the referee and jumped in the ring, 
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peoeeting against Sharkey’s blows and his 
itting in the clinches. 

He meant all right, but I lost the fight 
tight then, for Honest John Kelly, the 
referee, cried, “‘ You lose!” 

Not having seen my second—Con Mc- 
Vey it was—in the ring, for he was behind 
| back, I thought at first that Kelly was 
addressing Sharkey. To make sure, I 
asked, “‘ Who .oses?” 

** Aw, you lose.’* he exclaimed. “ What’s 
the matter with you?” And turning me 
around, he pointed out Con standing there 
in the ring. 

Then, of course, I knew it was all up. .I 
had lost the fight and in addition to that 
the eo tried to make me lose my reputa- 
tion, declaring next day that the fight was 
fixed and that I had agreed to lose it. 

I think perhaps the hardest blow came 
from my old friend Bill Naughton, who 
had managed Peter Jackson and later be- 
came a sporting editor, one of the best, I 
think, that ever lived. His statements 
were really a left-handed compliment to 
me, after all, and showed that I had not 
only fooled slow-thinking Sharkey but also 
wise Naughton as well. He said the fight 
had been rehearsed blow for blow. Now I 
have been on the stage, but never really 
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had known how good I was before. After 
that I felt I could give my friend Maurice 
Barrymore points. 


For several weeks after the fight, I limped, 
and, being disgusted, formed the habit of 
answering when people asked the cause of 
the accident, “ Well, it was this way: After 
the fight I stood upon a chair to make a 
speech, and the chair toppled over and I 
sprained my ankle.” Every time someone 
inquired about my injury I gave this ex- 
planation. But the sarcasm then was en- 
tirely wasted, and it is almost useless now 
to try to catch up with a lie. Twenty-four 
years is a pretty good head start. 

However, perhaps I should have been 
worrying about something else. When a 
champ or ex-champ is put in the position of 
having to make excuses; when he is ac- 
cused of fixing a fight, no matter iow hon- 
orable he may be, —— wrong. He 
cannot be the man he was. Was I on time’s 
toboggan? I didn’t think so. Didn’t I 
have all my old-time skill? Hadn’t I out- 
serpents Fitzsimmons and Sharkey? Yes, 

ut —— However, there were no buts in 
my mind. I was as good as I ever was. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Corbett. The next and last will appear 
in an early issue. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Big Mistake was in Raring Up before Yell- 
ing, because Jim didn’t know nothing about 
no Centipede Yet and he didn’t get No 
Chance to stop the Big Swipe he had started 
to make the Clean Sweep from Wainwright’s 
Chin up to his Left Ear. Jim missed Part of 
his Face but he got a hack at his Ear, but 
Wainwright Never Noticed it in the Ex- 
citement and Jim thought at first he had 
gone crazy or locoed until Wainwright 
turned a back summerset out of the chair 
car and got his pants off without stopping 
to unbutton them and Jim seen the Cente 
pede wrapped around his Leg. Jim says it 
was a pretty big one and he had to take a 
tire,iron and a pair of pliers to pry it loose 
from his leg while the two Cow Boy Caddies 
held him and it took both of them to get 
him back in the car and hold him while Jim 
brung him into town, with his face all 
bloody and half shaved and wrapped up in 
a towel and his Leg unwrapped and scarred 
where the Centipede had worked. 

There being no regular Doctor in Town 
or within 100 Miles they brought him 
down to the Garage to see what Us Trouble 
Shooters that Advertise to Fix anything 
thought of Him. While I was looking at his 
Leg Chiquita Bill unwrapped his Head to 
see where All the Blood was coming from. 
Sheep Dip Jim had started a good job of 
Mayhem but he never quite finished it. 

ainwright was so Worried at first about 
Dying from the Centipede Bites that he 
never had No Time to think much about 
his Ear but by the time we had doctored his 
leg with Permangeate of Potash and Soda 
and Ammonia and got it wrapped up and 
ive him a Few Shots of the Buzzard Roost 
ear Cat Brand of Mountain Brewed Booze 
he commenced to think about his Looks 
again and got out his Pocket Mirror to see 
what made him feel so Lop Sided. One 
Look and at first I thought he was going to 
Die on us right there when he saw How he 
Felt or Felt how he Looked in the Glass. 
He sat down and groaned and groaned, likea 
Cow with the Colic, and said he was Ruined 
for Life and would 
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he pay $1,000.00 Real Money to get his Ear 
Fastened Back On again so as it would 
grow and he said You’re Dam Right I will. 
And that is How Come we got started in 
the Doctor Business and Kept Good our 
Name and Reputation that we could Fix 
fee bery but the Democratic Party. We 
looked Our Patient over trying to figure out 
the best way to Operate. Chiquita Bill 
said he could make a good Welding Job of 
it if he-tizd any Metal to work on with the 
Acetylene Torch but the Reptyle Kid says 
this wasn’t no Tin Ear or Fender we was 
oing to Mend and if you tried to weld the 
Sar on it would drive him Crazy with the 
Heat. I figured it might have been Vul- 
canized on if a man could have got at it to 
work but I didn’t think a Cold Patch would 
make it stick so we decided to sew it on. 
Wainwright Fussed like the Devil when 
we fastened his Feet in the Bench Vise and 
stretched him out with the Chain Blocks so 
as to hold him still while we worked but I 
told him that was the only way the boys 
knew how to work, being used to holding 
what they worked on in the vise. That was 
the toughest darn ear I ever saw. It was 
cut so close to his head that there wasn’t 
pn chance to Rivet it on so we figured the 
only way to make it hold was to’Sew it on. 
We broke two needles trying to get a Hole 
Punched through it and finally had to use a 
little Ratchet Drill and a Shoemaker’s Awl 
to make the Holes and some Silver Solder- 
ing Wire to put through the holes and 
tie it on with. Wainwright Cussed and 
Squealed like a Stuck Hog but we had him 
Tight in the Bench Vise and took up All 
His Slack with the Chain Blocks and the 
Reptys Kid told him to Shut Up, that we 
would kill Any One for Less Money than 
that and we wasn’t going to Lose no 
$1,000.00 Job even if it did Hurt Him and 
that Ear was going to get Sewed on No 
Matter What.. We got it fastened on tight 
at last. but it made us All Sweat doing it, 
even Wainwright. It looked Pretty Rough 
around the edges where we Sewed it on so 


we filled up the cracks with Cement and 
Shellacked it all over good and anchored it 
all around with Tire Tape so it would Stay 
in place until it got a Chance to Take Root 
again, and then we Turned him loose. 

He wasn’t Very Cordial at first and 
didn’t have enough Cash Money to pay us 
so we took what he had and he Wired Back 
Home for some more and we put the Rep- 
tyle Kid on Guard with him at the Blue 
Rocky Inne and kept a Hot Water Bag on 
his Ear and in a Few Days the Ear began 
to show a Little Color again and in less 
than 3 Weeks it had Growed on Tight again, 
just as good as ever excepting it Tipped 
Front a Little at the Top like he was = 
ing to Listen Better with it. 

he old Bald Headed Farber is doing a 
Lot of Talking and making out that if it 
hadn’t been for the Sheep Dip Shaving Lo- 
tion he poured on, the Ear would have been 
Dead or Blood Poisoned before he got 
Wainwright to Town. Let him Talk—We 
Got the Money, and we'll Fix Anything 
that comes along. —Dick Wick Hall, 

Editor & Ear Doctor, 


Ballade of Ancient Jokes 


HEN these old jokes were new, King Tut 
Was ruler of the Nile, 
And all the famous quips were cut 
In anthologic style 
On his porch pillars, to beguile 
The loyal passers who 
Were far too prudent not to smile, 
Wien these old jokes were new. 


The henpecked husband wheeze was but 
A century old, the while 
King Rameses the Second shut 
The Khita out. A mile 
Or more of comic stuff on tile 
And Roman marble drew 
Guffaws from pretor and exdile, 
‘hen these old jokes were new. 


The weather man (time-honored butt!) 
The chicken- 
stealing trial, 





give a $1,000.00 to 
save that Ear. A 
$1,000 is a Lot of 
Money — and Chi- 
uita Bill and the 

eptyle Kid kind 
of looked at Each 
Other and at Me 
and I thought Old 
Boy you're apt to 
Lose More than an 
Ear if you goto talk- 
ing of So Much 
Money So Careless 
like and the Rep- 
tyle Kid says that 
the Salome Garage 
aint never turned 
No Job away yet 
and any man that 
can Fix a Car ought 
to be able to Fix a 
Ear, so I asked 
Wainwright did he 
mean it and would 


ORAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 
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The Reckiess Driver as He Thinks it Ie 





law—each old 
chestnut 
“a carefully on 


e 
On obelisk and mossy 


5 The mother-in- 


4 pile— 
vate For Samson 
0 ae yielded to 
Je hi The fair Delilah’s 
‘ vw i crafty wile, 
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| 
| We pay three-thirty 
| on the aisle, 
Although no fun- 
| gus grew 
Upon the Grecian 
| ristyle 
When these old 
jokes were new. 
—Otto Freund. 
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Dops6eE BROTHERS 
TYPE-B SEDAN 


Unquestionably, the most compelling tribute to the 
car’s stamina is its widespread use by farmers, 
ranchmen, surveyors, salesmen and others who 
travel isolated roads in all sorts of weather. 


These men will tell you that a good polishing 
restores the durable finish to its original brightness 
after the car has been caked with mud for weeks. 


To them it is a matter of vital importance, too, that 
Dodge Brothers powerful starter functions promptly 
after prolonged exposure to the cold. 


Nor is any group of owners more constantly im- 
pressed by those elements of excess value which 
characterize not only the Type-B Sedan itself, but 
every car that Dodge Brothers build. 


Donose BrotnHers Detrroir 


Donce Brotrners (CANADA) LiMiTED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Uh... WALADE 
Parmncs 
\Qot 
pease son 

©D.B. 
















































Refinish Furniture— 
You Can Do {t Yourself 


Preserve the beautiful 
wood grain and make the 
surface waterproof and 
wear resisting with a coat 
of KYANIZE Floor Finish. 
Dries overnight with a water- 
proof, brilliant lustre. Stains 
and varnishes in one opera- 
tion and—you can easily apply 
it yourself, 


Durable enough for flocrs, it is 
the ideal varnish for furniture 
and woodwork as well, Eight 
rarely beautiful colors from 
Light Oak to Daric Mahogany, 
or “clear” if you desire 


Results are guaranteed to 
be satisfactory or “money 
back for the empty can.” 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
18 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


SEND $1.00 


if you cawnet find 
the KYANIZE 
dealer in your le- 
ality, send as wame 
af mearust dealer to- 
gether with ONE 
DOLLA Rendwe'll 
tend you prepaid a 
‘ull pint can of 
NYANIZE Floor 
Finish and a good 
brush to apply it. 
Mention color you 
arefer: Mahogany, 


g 

Vehogany, Walnut 
vr Brown Mahoga 

wy, Colonial Green, 
Dart Oak, Natural 
or “‘elear”™” 
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a | in the nowdefunct New York Globe, 


| working on the city and dramatic 


| eral months, until one day I went 


| ering a story I'd been assigned to. 
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Marian Spitzer 


EALLY, my career has been quite 
uneventful. 


decided that when I grew up I would 
be a newspaper reporter. The first a 
high spot in my life came when, in 


York University, the head of the 
journalism department asked me if 
I would like to work on the Brooklyn 
Times. It was April, 1917, and all 
the boys were going to war. I got 
the job and stayed there until after 

raduation from college. The next 
Figh spot was my first signed story 


where I went in September, 1919, 


staffs. 

A low spot came in the summer 
of 1921. I had fallen into the habit 
of slipping away from the office about 
two o'clock, and forgetting to come 
back. I was very much enamored 
of a young man at the time, and I 
used to spend my afternoons with 
him. I got away with that for sev- 


riding on the Staten Island Ferry 
with said young man instead of cov- 





i 


I am twenty-five : 
years old. At the age of twelve I = 


See 


the middle of my junior year at New r€ fe 








The story hadn’t looked like much 
to me, and it seemed safe to fake 
it. But when I got back I found it 
had developed into a tremendous human- 
interest yarn, and I'd lost a scoop for the 
paper. As a result the Globe and I sepa- 
rated by more or less mutual consent. 

All along I'd had a desire to get into the 
theatrical business, and just about this time 
there was a vacancy in the press depart- 


| ment of the Keith vaudeville organization, 


and I got the job. I remained there until 
last January, when I came to work for 
Philip Goodman. I read plays and try to 
get pictures of his stars in the Sunday 
papers. It’s lots of fun and I expect to keep 
a job always, no matter how much money 
I should make, if I make it. 

I first started to write stories when I went 
to work for Keith’s. Untraditional as it 
may seem, I have no early struggles to re- 
port. The first one I wrote, and several 
thereafter, were sold to Smart Set. A 
couple to Pictorial Review and some stuff 
to the old Metropolitan led up to my first 
work for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
Another. high spot came when I saw my 
name in THESATURDAY EVENING Post. The 
highest spot of all, I guess, came when Boni 
& Liveright decided to publish my novel. 
There doesn’t seem to be much else, ex- 
cept that I am a native of New York, which 


| isn’t as unusual as many out-of-towners 


seem to think. There are really several of 
us, only the visitors from the Middle West 
and elsewhere don’t usually meet us, And 
although they may not believe it, we're 
quite civilized too. 


Bertram Atkey 


ye that I am with almost dizzy swift- 
ness advancing into the forties, I am 
glad of an pg pha road to sum myself up. 
t has been a long journey, and I have dis- 
carded a good deal of mental baggage on 
the way. Also 50 per cent of my hair. But 
the remainder of me is here. Looking back, 
as it were, through the large end of the 
opera glass, I see myself a glad young 
visionary leaping lightly from school into 


| the arena, very anxious to try a few crisp 


rounds with the world. Among my equip- 
ment was a moderately colossal belief in 
myself, a good digestion and a fixed idea 


| that it was my mission to correct the slight 
| wabble with which this good old world 





— to be afflicted. 

t seemed to me at seventeen that what 
this world wanted was someone to take it 
gently but firmly in hand and kind of 
steady it a little. I believe I proposed to 
achieve this by producing very fine poetry — 
to wit, blank-verse tragedies. There was, 
however, an unfortunate divergence of 
opinion between my parents and myself, 
and I found it necessary to defer putting 
the world right until, in accordance with 


Marian Spitzer 


the wishes of my 
square-jawed pa- 
ternal relative, I had 
learned the business 
of surveyor and real- 
estate agent. I fearI 
disappointed him— 
owing to trigonom- 
etry. I produced a 
good deal of poetry 
on the side during the 
years which the sur- 
veyor hath eaten, but 
the populace was very 
busy along about 
then and somehow 
never seemed to no- 
tice that a new poet 
was on hand, Peerin 

through the vevensed 
— lage be perceive 
afar off a slightly sub- 
dued little figure get- 
ting its hair cut and 
one poetry to 
the place where most 
youthful poetry is 
decently interred. 
That was the end of 
the first round. The 
world was still wab- 











m: ine that bought it had held 
off for a little longer. Still, I was in 
a position where any business that 
could produce two dollars with a 
click—if the creditors held off— 
looked good to me; so I wrote some 
more short stories, sold some and 
quit the optical business forthwith. 
It was a stylish bit of starvation I 
performed then. Titis was before the 
appearance of the hosts of fiction 
monthlies which weigh down the 
bookstalls now. However, by dint 
of working about all the time there 
was I effected a species of armistice 
with little old Henry G. Famine and 
eventually reached the three-square- 
meals-a-day stage, with alittle some- 
thing in the cupboard in case of 
hunger during the night watches. 
To be honest, I think I wrote some- 
thing of everything those days. I 
used to write until my eyes seemed 
to be growing out of my face on long 
staiks. Prices were very different 
for story-writers in those days 
when the regular wage of a farm 
hand or ordinary 
laborer was half a 
crown aday—and it’s 
not so many years ago 
either. 
Presently I 
drifted—if squeezing 
oneself in as with a 
crowbar may be 
called drifting—into 
a minor editorial po- 
sition in the firm of 
the late Sir George 
Newnes, about the 
best friend to the lit- 
eraryand journalistic 
aspirant that Lon- 
don ever contained, 
and there spent the 
next few years. In 
the fullness of time, 
having made a num- 
ber ef editorial 
moves, I arrived at 
the stage where one 
has to choose between 
the blue pencil and 
the pen. I chose the 
n and retired, un- 
loated with gain, to 
my home in the New 
Forest. I do most of 
my work there or by 
the sea in Sussex. 
When I am not work- 
i olf is good 
for me; and 
if there is no golf 
available I can waste 
time with a fishing 














bling and I had lost 
a little baggage. 
Spurred on by a cer- 
tainstringency which 
was making itself felt in the exchequer de- 
artment, I stepped out of the blank-verse 
usiness—also out of the real estate and 
surveying—and went to Fleet Street. Es- 
tablis ing myself somewhere up with the 
bats in the rafters of a Bloomsbury apart- 
ment house, I spent the next year or two in 
canvassing for advertisements for an op- 
tical and poenerees trade journal. On 
the side I produced long, thoughtful, seri- 
ous novels, It was heavy going. I eG 
myself as a literary man, I believe, though 
my paid literary output consisted main:sy 
of a few columns a week about new spec- 
tacles and cameras. I was innocent of any 
knowledge of these things, but contrived to 
conceal it sufficiently to get enough orders 
for advertisements to enable me to eat 
occasionally. I failed to connect with an 
frenzied demand for my long, thoughtful, 
world-reforming novels, and so in due 
course stepped off the serious-novel plank— 
strictly, as I figure it, my landlady pushed 
me off it. I let the world wabble alone for a 
little, discarded some more mental baggage 
and devoted myself to the aspects of rent. 
The solution seemed to lie in writing 
short stories. I wrote one—and sold it. It 
fetched about two dollars. I would have 
had the money, too, if the creditors of the 


Bertram Atkey, One of Whose Winnie 
Stories is in This Issue 


rod as well as the next 
man. It is a dream 
of mine that some 
day I shall have time 
to drift down to Santa Catalina, where, I 
suppose, is to be found the best sea fishing 
in the world. 

I have written some four or five hundred 
stories of sorts and half a dozen books or 
so, and as nobody is trying to stop me I 
shall probably write more. In company 
with a few score million contemporaries, I 
had my time hindered for about three years 
recently, owing to war, but was one of the 
lucky ones that got back home again. 

arried, naturally, and have a fixed and 
unalterable prejudice in favor of marriage. 
The man who goes through the world with- 
out collecting a wife and child or children 
has lived only 30 per cent. I have no other 
fixed ideas except that I believe any man 
ean get practically anything he wants in 
this old world if only he is prepared to 
work hard enough for it. But he has got to 
be honest with himself about it, and look 
himself square in the eyes all the time. 
Many men are too busy trying to side-step 
themselves ever to find time to work. 
These are the men whe talk about a thing 
called luck. Luck is work, on the whole. 

Oh, yes, I note that the world still 
wabbles, but I no longer feel called upon to 
do anything about it. I’ve kind of accom- 
modated myself to the wabble. 
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SNUBBER 


So familiar a thing as a toy 
balloon illustrates the action 
of balloon and low-pressure 
tires. Depress a toy balloon 
with your finger, and then 
try to withdraw your finger 
faster than the balloon re- 
covers its shape. It can't be 
done. The tires yield readily 
to bumps, and they come back 
just ae fast and with equal 
force It is to control this 
recovery action that Gabriel 
Balloon-Type Snubbers are 
necessary 


-7.4 mele), 


Why Increased ‘ 
emands these Gabriels 


Air that is compressed only to low-pressure But on the large bumps, the air cushion is 
is an elastic, lively cushion that instantly comes much more sharply compressed. It comes back 


back when it is further compressed. with equal force, and then passes the shock on 
At one and the same time, that fact explains the car springs. = ; 

the increased action of balloon and low- ‘That is where Gabriel increasing braking ac- 
pressure tires, and the reason why such tires tion steps in to snub the up-throw, to soften it 
demand Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbers. down to a comfortable degree, to stop the roll- 


If all the bumps in the road were small, and if ing and galloping set up by rough roads and 


all cars traveled at slow speeds, the low air- large bumps. ; 
pressure itself would absorb the shock and The combination of free play and a a 
never bring the car springs into action. action that increases rather than tapering off, 


By reason of their free play, Gabriel Balloon- is Gabriel’s great superiority. 
Type Snubbers—first to be designed for low- Without both of these qualities, balloon tires 


pressure tires—permit the tires to do that are not controlled in such a way that you get 


within their own capacity. the best out of them. : 
The one answer to balloon tires is Gabriel 


e Balloon-Type Snubbers. 
GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street - Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
Sales & Service Everywhere ¥ 


name Snubber. To make cer- 


. 
Gabriel is the only spring con- 
DW COW Sj trol device officially, by patent 
and copyright, entitied to the 
tain that you have genuine 
Gabriel Snubbers installed on 
your car, go to the authorized 
Gabriel Snubber Sales and 
Service Stations which are 
maintained in 2200 cities and 
towns. Motor car dealers who 
are desirous of assuring their cus- 
tomers of greatest satisfaction 
recommend Gabriel Snubbers 


and many install them as weil. 
Best for All Tires Carrying Low Air Pressure 
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CINDERELLA STEPS OUT 


: | paper was folded back. ‘‘Good—gracious— 


=| me!” She was utterly astonished. 


And well might she be. For there lay be- 


: | fore her eyes, startling and arrogant in its 


tically French. 


| perfection, folded so as to display most of 
| its beauty, an evening gown, most authen- 


Marcia Winthrop fell back, a movement 
= | of sheer wonder and awe. 
= | proached the box again. 
the reverent gesture a woman displays only 


Then she ap- 
Delicately, with 


= | when handling a perfect garment, she drew 


= | rapture pierced her; 


widened. She 
'| made little moans 
and cries of de- 
light. For the like 
of this garment 
she had never 
seen. Not in the 
windows of de- 
partment stores 
| were frocks such 
| as this displayed. 
No one she knew 
had ever possessed 
| so lovely amarvel. 
Layers of palest 
| sunset-tinted chif- 
fon over the airiest 
of golden fabric; 
fashioned with 
that simple- 
appearing sub- 
tlety that only the 
French under- 
stand. And as 
she lifted it, out 
of the wrappings 
| there tumbled a 
fairy slipper. 
Tucked within the 
slipper was a 
golden cobweb of 
stocking. 
was too perfect. 











and Style 
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But she 


It was too much, it 

Marcia Win- 
throp began to tremble a little 

| with sheer appreciation. 

had not come to 

the end of these marvels, as 


the dress from its nest. Immediately, when 
the full length of it lay before her, a swift 
her eyes shone and 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


had that been? Fussy, kindly, fatherish. 
No, impossible, impossible to discover in 
last night’s occurrences the least clew to 
this glittering mystery! To be sure, Mr. 
Fruttiger had the reputation of being some- 
what gallant, and with Goldie he often had 
a wa gish manner. 

ut to me—to me’—Miss Winthrop 
pressed her hands against her breast—‘‘for 
such a thing to happen to me ——- Why, I 
suppose—-I suppose I have been insulted.” 

t was very queer. Theoretically she 
should have been furious with Mr. Frut- 
tiger. But in reality she was bewildered. 
Also pitying, for it began to dawn upon her 


S 





All her life, when she started a thing she 
had done it thoroughly. So now she made a 
real toilet—a hot and cold shower, the 
lovely scent she seldom used, the silken 
undergarments every woman keeps for she 
knows not what occasion. 

And when she came to doing her hair, to 
her surprise she found herself twisting it 
high on her head to show a charming ear all 
too seldom uncovered. When, in what 
other life, had she learned to do her hair in 
that provocative fashion? There was a 
legend in the family that some far-back, 
seagoing Winthrop had married a Spanish 
woman. This accounted for the pale olive 
of Marcia Winthrop’s smooth skin. Did it 
account for what she was doing now—for 
this unseemly fever, for the irresponsible 
gayety that made her want to laugh aloud? 

Slowly, with infinite care, she drew on 
the fragile stockings, slipped her feet into 
the fairy slippers. They 
fitted! How perfectly a 
part of this fantastic 
dream! With a delicate 
touch she lifted the 
golden gown and slipped 
it over her head. 

At the end of her liv- 
ing room there was a 
long mirror. She 
switched on every light, 
and then for the first 
time she looked at the 
ensemble she had cre- 
ated. Slowly, with a 
languorous, proud step, 
she walked toward the 
mirror. Halfwa 
she came to a full 
stop, her eyes 
enormous, her 
lips parted. 

It was the most 
sensational and 
perhaps the most 
Important mo- 
ment in her life. 
For in that in- 
stant she discov- 
ered that she 
could be beauti- 



























written upon it: 
pleasant evening.” 
graved name: 


“T must think!” 


Things to eat. 


latest club. 
wee 


MOORHEAD ANITTING 0, ine 


HAP RIS BUR PAR ——— 


It was a visiting card, and one line was 
“In appreciation of a very 
Underneath was an en- 
“Mr. Henry Fruttiger.” 

It would be useless to attem 
icle the varying shades of Marcia Win- 
throp’s sensations when she had at last 
made certain of this name. 
utter amazement, mounted to indignation, 
turned to incredulity, 
ment, and thea began all over again. 
she cried aloud. “J 
must try to remember ovenglins I said 
and did last night.” 

What had she and Mr. Fruttiger talked 
about? She thought rapidly and intensely. 
The wetness of the spring. 

The imported-woolens business. Mr. Frut- 
tiger’s aunt, who had been killed by a fish- 
bone sticking in her throat. 
rheumatism, Roof gardens— 
food did not cool off too fast. 

Follies. Coué. Mr. Fruttiger’s nieces. The 

best way to cook sole. 
| life. The new traffic rules. Mr. Fruttiger’s 
Ptomaine poisoning. Head 
Christian Science. Walter Camp. 


»t to chron- 


They began as 


lapsed into bedaze- 


Mr. Fruttiger’s 
whether one’s 
The new 


Apartment-house 


glMekers of Mens Socks: + Exclusively ir A dull, sedate, unprovocative conversa- 





on, And Mr. Fruttiger’s manner, what 





Self, Born at the 
Touch of This Golden 
Dress. “But No Gne, No One," Cried She, 


that Mr. Fruttiger had gone mad. Obvi- 
ously the thing for her to do was to write a 
note that wou ld be at once soothing and 
scathing, if it could be done, and send the 
box back to Mr. Fruttiger at once. 

Firmly, controlling her excitement, she 
picked up the golden gown. It seemed to 

melt in her hands, delicate and appealing. 
The fairy slipper stood forth on the table, 
the golden cobweb of stocking dripping 
out of it. 

In a mirror on the wall behind the table 
Marcia Winthrop caught a glimpse of her 
face and — knew it, so alive was it. 
This one glimpse of her own transformed 
face was ce the serpent that brought 
knowledge to innocence. “I wonder— 
I wonder how I'd look in such a dress,” she 
thought. 

In another moment she was in her bed- 
room tearing off her good, durable office 
frock with impatient hands. She kept 
in mind the fact that she had been insulted, 
but none the less she meant tc try on that 
golden wonder before she sent it back. 


“will Ever Know Itt" 


tent with her startled eye soon told her. ul. 
A scrap of flame-colored chif- She stood quite 
comfort alone or style, or fon licked up from under a still, drinking her- 
urabill sien 5 second layer of tissue paper. self in with the 
durability—or trim fit! : ne 
“Tt cannot be—it cannot avidity of one 
be!”’ she sighed and lifted who has all but 
Ask for Monito and ex- forth the crowning touch in died of thirst. 
el nano tine .: the shape of a cloak to accom- The simile is 
perience the satisfaction pany and accent the golden not an exagger- 
found onlv in the pel fect gown. It hung from her fin- ated one, for it is 
2 ’ ; ger tips like a black flower likely that Marcia 
combination cf a// four! with a flame-colored heart. Winthrop’s soul 
A sort of ecstatic trance had become ex- 
Monito Wool Socks are then fell upon Marcia Win- a ga gpa va 
‘% throp. She could only indeed. A poign- 
remarkable in color and stand and gaze, her lands tightly clasped. ant recognition of 
siiey. Sevie No. Ger It was several moments before curiosity this thirst and 
Inquality, OfPIE INO, OFO began to pierce through this bemused state. hunger was in her 
partic ularly popular. At last she stirred, sighed, and tore her exclamation: 
‘ eyes away from the shimmering heap upon Oh! Why 
the table. Her gaze fell upon the envelope. couldn’t someone 
Look for the Gokien When she had torn it open and read the have told me, long 
steers Wend an few words it contained she moved without wae ere oe ago! 
3 sree a sound to a chair and sat down, as if her aoe eercee Wee pega In that instant 
@ wu. & Co..192 knees had given way. Hersetf, Her Real a. ¥ her mind flashed 


back over her life. 
Her grand- 
mother’s voice: 
“Handsome is as 
handsome does.” Her Aunt Drusilla’s: 
“You'll never be hanged for your beauty, 
but if you mind your manners, Marcia —_-- 
Her mother’s: “Of course you ‘re not pretty, 
but you can be well-behaved.” 

Marcia Winthrop looked and looked at 
the newly born beauty in the mirror. And 
she clenched her hands. ‘‘They cheated 
me out of something!”’ was her thought. 

All these years she might have been 
beautiful. She might have had charm, if 
Grandfather Winthrop had not disap- 
proved of charm. 

“Don’t put on airs!’’ She could hear him 
now. And her mother: “A lady is always 
neat and quiet.” 

She had not wanted to be neat and quiet. 
She had wanted gorgeous things, rich and 
vivid stuffs. But, of course, she had never 
had them. “A lady,” they had said, “‘is 
never conspicuous.” 

Long and long she looked at her reflected 
self. That girl in the mirror was herself, her 
real self, born at the touch of this golden 


(Continued on Page &8) 
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This ESSEX Stix *1000 tsic. 
With Vibrationless Motor, 
Long Life and Balloon Tires 








Why Hudson and Essex Outsell All Rivals 


d It is not merely because the Coach exclusively gives 
Still Another Reason “Closed Car Comforts at Open Car Cost.’’ 


From The Wall Street Journal 


It is because both Hudson and Essex offer the most 


Hudson Motor Car Co.'s recent state> astounding value in genuine car PERFORMANCE 
ment that its sales of cars during the first, and RELIABILITY 
seven and one-half months of 1924 we re ‘ 
, in excess of total business during the 
whole of 1923 calls attention to the 
ceptional position of this ox 
as manufacturer and merc ! 


It is because they have vibrationless motors—exclusive to 
them because they are built on the Super-Six principle. 


More than 250,000 owners know their enduring value. 


four eanihat aad ay as That is why they outsell all rivalsk—and why the Coach 
in seven and one-half months i is the largest selling 6-cylinder closed car in the world. 
against $8,000 cars in all o : a 4 ° : 

entitled to more than ordinary An examination will convince you of quality not obtain- 


Continuing personnel is another ant able elsewhere within hundreds of dollars of these prices. 

factor in Hudson’ id on i 

Tieancotcanmbornatedenmes! IN QUALITY HUDSON anv ESSEX ARE ALIKE 
helm. There isa wealth aler e | 

Hudson organizatior 
hears but litte, w 


voodycrnandyearousandtomcegal | HUDSON Super-Six COACH $1500 


ya iS ‘ 5, ga Se Freight and Tax Extra 
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F.0.8 
Factory 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
dress. “But no one, no one,”’ cried she, 
“will ever know it!” 

That was the essential tragedy of this 
moment. No one would ever know that 
Marcia Winthrop was a beauty. When she 
had put on again the durable office frock, 
when she had assumed again her pale good 
manners, her quiet restrained dignity, she 
would be a lamp without a flame. And no 
one would see her any more than one saw 
an unlighted lamp. 

“Marcia, Marcia, I’m sorry for you,” she 
whispered. 

For she knew she would not soon forget 
this moment. When she was pursuing her 
competent way through the uninspiring de- 
tails of the imported-woolehs business, 
when she was buying a lamb chop for her 
solitary dinner, when under the unseeing 
eyewof Mr. Judson Morse she sat quiet] 
taking dictation, the memory of herself, 
awake and beautiful, would be there in her 
hidden heart, an ironic torment. 

Standing there, thinking these rebellious 
and despairing thoughts, there began slowly 
to'seep into her mind an invidious desire. 
At first a vague longing and then an urgent 
necessity. A burning wish to see, just once, 
in someone’s eyes an acknowledgment of 
her beauty. It seemed to her that if only 
one person in all the world could but see her 
now, this new flame in her would never 
quite die down. 

So enthralling was this thought that it 
was several moments before she came back 
to reality and the remembrance of Mr. 
Fruttiger. When she did so she recoiled 
from herself with horror. She had actually 
forgotten the source of this magic raiment. 
Back into its box it must go at once, this 
golden torch. Back into their wrappings 
these fairy slippers. With trembling fingers 
she undid a hook, 

One shoulder was reluctantly oneneing 
when she gave herself in the mirror one last 

lance. A most unwise thing to do. For 
immediately temptation was upon her with 
arush. And it offered her in a wily whisper 
an idea, a hint so preposterous, so logical, 
so wildly im ible for a Winthrop to carry 
out, that almost without a struggle she 
went down before it. 

Her eyes widened, a wild sparkle came 
into them, She pressed her lower lip with 
her teeth and thought rapidly. What en- 

agements had she made that day for Mr. 
an Morse’s evening? She rapidly fas- 
tened the hook she had just undone. 

After that she gave herself no time to 
think of anything. She abandoned herself 
to sheer instinct. Running back to her 
bedroom she put money in her purse, she 
added the merest thread of scarlet to her 
lips. Then, inspired, she thrust into her 
sleek black hair an heirloom—a Spanish 
comb. 

It was the perfect touch. It did away with 
the last remnant of Marcia Winthrop; it 
confirmed the fact that a new beauty 
even if only a temporary beauty— had 
emerged from its tight chrysalis. 

After the second act at the Metropolitan 
the boxes opened and a many-hued tide 
swirled through the velvet promenades. 
The first persons who swept out on this 
tide observed a lady standing alone, but 
not at all minding her loneliness, near the 
left-hand curve of the horseshoe. The men 
knew that she was distinguished and at 
ease; the women that she had been gowned 
from Paris. Their second glances—and 
nearly everyone took a second—picked up 
other details: Her beautiful black hair, 
twisted high in a quaint and striking fashion; 
the smooth olive pallor of her skin; the 
provocative thin scarlet curves of her 
mouth; the filmy golden frock accented by 

her cloak; the wide sleeves 


| of this wrap, lined with orange and flame, 


falling away from a white arm. 

Above and beyond all these details her 
air of deep and serene assurance. That was 
the Winthrop breeding; after all, it was 
not to be despised, now when she needed it. 


| With all those eyes wyen her she was able 


y looking on with only the 


to stand careless 
faintest air of interest, 

Without glancing in its direction she 
knew when a certain box was being emptied 
of its occupants. She saw the group, two 
women and three men, slowly Shitting to- 
ward her. One of the men was Mr. Judson 
Morse. 

At the corners of her mouth the merest 
shade of an amused smile began to quiver. 
How very diverting to watch her employer, 
of whom she had always been a trifle in 
awe, being rather anxiously nice to his 
hostess—a resplendent, horsy lady with a 
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eat many jewels. Some slight, long- 
idden resentment took pleasure in the 
sight. Her faint smile became cryptic. 

It was precisely this subtle expression 
that caught the keen eye of the tallest man 
in the group. He traced this glance to its 
object, and under his breath he suggested 
to Judson Morse that he glance to his right. 

Mr. Morse glanced. He withdrew his 
eyes and blinked in bewilderment. 

“Do you know her?” inquired the tall 
man. 

Marcia knew that Mr. Morse was 
struggling to place her. He glanced again, 
he openly stared. By this time his group 
had encountered another; his hostess was 
surrounded. 

With a murmur of excuse Mr. Morse 
moved toward the lonely lady. She saw him 
coming, but except for a wicked twitch at 
the corner of her lips she made no sign of 
recognition. 

“Is it—it is Miss Winthrop, isn’t it?” 
he stammered. 

“Yes, it is Miss Winthrop,” sh« echoed 
ar, ok 

But beyond this she did not help him out. 
She merely gazed back at him with her 
faintly amused smile. It was a delicious 
moment, for Mr. Morse was obviously 
aquiver with interest, with curiosity. Only 
his good breeding kept him from — at 
her with all his eyes. “Do you—like 
Chaliapin?” he brought out. 

“Very much.” 

“Do you come often?” 

She glanced past him and did not reply 
to this question. Instead she said, “I 
think one of your friends ———”’ 

Mr. Morse turned his head over his 
shoulder. The tal! man with the lively eyes 
was frankly one. Mr. Morse said, not 
too genially, ‘Ah, Hugh— Miss Winthrop, 
may I—Mr. Heatherston.” 

They stood in front of her—Mr. Morse, 
solid, puzzled, not quite so impressive as 
she usually thought him, gazing at her with 
a question in his eye; r. Heatherston, 
tall, bending upon her an eye full of frank 
admiration. Ah, they saw her! The as- 
surance was a potent wine. 

In that instant she came into possession 
of a handy bit of belated knowledge: No 
man is safe from any woman he has really 
seen. Once he has perceived the inmost 
flame of her—the flame that is her particu- 
lar kind of beauty—he is in danger; he 
would better lash himself at once to the 
mast with thongs of newest leather. 

She had at once a conviction that she 
had accomplished all she had come here 
for. She had wanted, so she believed, 
to be seen in her golden guise by the man 
to whom she had so long been drably in- 
visible. But now she knew that what she 
had wanted was merely to be assured of 
her beauty. Almost any man’s eye would 
have answered the purpose. 

Thus Mr. Morse became all at once 
relatively unimportant. She felt as if she 
had come seeking a treasure; she had found 
it, and now she wanted to clasp it safely to 
her breast and take it home where she 
could gloat over it quietly. She did, in 
fact, make a movement of withdrawal. She 
drew her cloak higher on her shoulders and 
turned a profile to their united gaze. 

Heatherston was quicker than Mr. Morse. 
“Which is your box? Shall I take you-——” 

“Thanks, no. I think I won't wait for 
the last act.’’ Then from the tail of her eye 
a spark of enjoyment leaped out at Mr. 
Morse, even as her slim cool hand met 
Heatherston’s in farewell. ‘“‘Mr. Morse 
will tell you,” she murmured, “why I have 
to keep early hours.” 

She withdrew her hand from Heather- 
ston’s reluctant clasp, she went swiftly 
down the stairway. Flame-colored chiffons 
licked out sage the darkness of her 
cloak; the golden slippers twinkled in and 
out amidst the delicate splendors of her 
gown, heads turned as she passed. A door- 
man whistled for a taxicab; she stepped 
across the pavement. 

But just as a cab drew up a voice sounded 
behind her: “I say, but you were quick! 
I wanted to take you to your ——” 

“My car? Here it is.” She waved a gay 
hand at the vehicle curving toward them. 

**Quite so!’’ said Heatherston imperturb- 
ably. “Nevertheless, I wanted to take you 
to it. My own car is around the corner. 
Won't you let me run you home?” 

She shook her head smilingly. She did 
not want to spill a single drop of her 
happiness. She wanted to take it home and 
slowly sip it. She knew from Heatherston’s 
= that she had any to his head. And 

at was enough. She did not particularly 
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care, in this moment, whether she saw him 
again or not. And not caring, she became 
more fascinating to him. 

“Good night—again.”” She stepped into 
the waiting cab. 

Heatherston looked at her mournfully. 
He was distinctly likable, she decided. He 
had evidently always had his own way with 
the world, but it had not spoiled him. And 
because she was grateful to him for the 
homage of his eyes her lips curved softly. 
This was too much for him. He leaned in 
at the door. 

“I don’t like your going alone like this. 
Streets full of holdup men. Can’t depend 
on these taxi drivers. Won’t you at least 
let me see you to your door?” 

Her smile faded. ‘‘Did Mr. Morse tell 
you —— 

“That you're his secretary? Some men 
have all the honors. But I don’t see what 
that has to do with it.” 

She was silent, continuing to look at him 
as if trying to appraise him correctly. What 
she read in his face reassured her. With a 
gesture as if she gave herself over again to 
the chances of this remarkable evening she 
made room for him beside her. 

There was a moment of slightly con- 
strained silence as the cab got under way. 
Then Heatherston broke it. 

“How does it happen I’ve never seen you 
at the opera before?’’ he inquired. 

She looked out at the passing lights with 
a smile at a secret whimsey. ‘Perhaps be- 
cause up to tonight I’ve always worn my 
cloak of invisibility.” 

This pleased him. He was capable of a 
few whimseys of his own. “But you won’t 
wear it again, will you?” he cried earnestly. 
“What you’re wearing now is magic 
enough.” 

“Magic?” she repeated dreamily. “That 
accounts for everything.”” Her smile faded. 
If magic had made loveliness, it could also 
unmake. She stole a quick glance at the 
strip of mirror between the cab windows. 
Ah! The flame still burned; the magic was 
still good magic; in the swiftly changing 
lights and shadows she was still as unlike 

arcia Yee gg as her behavior of this 
evening was unlike the precepts of her 
fotbears. 

Her eyes shone mysteriously through her 
lashes, This trick she had of sitting in 
smiling brooding silence plainly ensnared 
Heatherston more and more. 

“Do you know, in that cloak and dress, 
with that Spanish comb in your hair, you 
look as if you might have been painted by 
Zuloaga?’ 

“It is a nice frock,”’ she said, smooth- 
ing it. 

“Ah, but it isn’t only the frock,” he 
insisted. 

She heard him delicately feeling for the 
clew to the riddle of herself; she was aware 
of an instinctive liking for him; she told 
herself that she must look up Zuloaga. But 
what really preoccupied her was the new 
and delicious emotion of being a beauty. 
Magic, sheer heady magic. 

When the taxicab drew up at her door 
and she stepped out of it she would not 
have been surprised to see it turn into a 
pumpkin drawn by six white mice. Heather- 
ston, as he bowed over her hand, should 
have tossed a cloak of pale blue velvet over 
one shoulder. Instead of which he beckoned 
the taxicab to wait, and asked her when he 
might hope to see her again. 

“Never, I’m afraid,”’ she smiled. “‘ You 
see, in a few moments I shall vanish, 
forever.” 

“No; that is impossible. Morse doesn’t 
vanish by day. Nor does his secretary. 
And I know where his offices are. Don’t 
—_ see you can’t vanish from me? I shall 
ook you up through Morse, if necessary.” 
Indeed, 


“Oh, no, no! You must not! 
indeed, you must not! Please —— 

Her distress was real. The magic mo- 
ment was crumbling about her. The hand 
he was still holding turned cold. 

“Then tell me where else I may see you 
again. Next week Chaliapin sings Boris. 
I to liked him tonight—may I take you 
to hear him again?” 

‘ “Oh, I don’t know. You are very kind, 
ut i ia ae 

“Boris, on Tuesday evening then. I'll 
call for you here?” 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! She knew she 
ought to tell him he must first see her by 
daylight, as Miss Winthrop. He must see 
her when her lamp was unlit, when she was 
what Grandfather Winthrop and Aunt 
Drusilla and her loving mother had made 
her. He must see her as she sat taking 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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HOSE who have hitherto driven open cars the year ’round 

solely because open cars used to cost less—can now buy this 
new Oldsmobile Coach for only $1065. Think of it! What open 
car in its class can you buy for that? For that matter—what other 
closed car? Price is all this new Coach has in common with open 
cars. In quality—it rivals many sedans. Fisher Body—with 
staunch hardwood frame, steel-paneled from floor to roof! Rich 
satin Duco finish! New one-piece ventilating windshield with 
automatic cleaner! Roomy interior—wide doors! Deep velour 
cushions! Delco electrical equipment, Harrison radiator, pressure 
lubrication and dry disc clutch! And underlying all these 
things—a proved chassis with a time-tried L-head six cylinder 
engine built to endure for years. 























Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, 2-passenger Coupe $1045, Coach $1065, Coube » 91175, 
Sedan $1250, De Luxe Sedan $1350. All prices f. o. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. Time payments, if desired. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
dictation from Mr. Morse, an almost invis- 
ible gray mouse. 

But something stronger than any Win- 
throp stayed her. The instinctive clutch at 
her birthright. “‘ Well—perhaps,” she mur- 
mured, and slipped away from him through 
the door. 

She climbed the stairs. Slowly and more 
slowly the golden slippers crept upward. A 
grayness as of a bleak dawn was trans- 
forming her mood. 

When she had unlocked her door and 
turned on lights she looked at herself for 
one last time in the long mirror. Very 
slowly she took off the black wrap, ex- 
amined wistfully once more its sunset 
chiffons and, fo ding it earefully, laid it 
between its sheets of tissue paper. Stand- 
ing in front of the mirror again she undid a 
hook or two. 

And at once an anguish of rebellion 
pierced her. Why, why, should she be 
compelled to go through life with no more 
personality than drifting smoke? Why 
must she give up these lovely things that 
were the ong key to the unexpressed 
beauty in her, the spark that lit the flame 
in her? Without them would she ever again 
recapture that flame? Would she ever 
again see an eager delight in the eyes of — 


—anyone? 
At this Marcia Winthrop flushed so 
beautifully that it was a t pity she was 


alone. It was not the idea that made her 
flush, but something that went along with 
it; she had been reminded suddenly of 
Goldie, the frank huntress. Good gracious! 
Was the difference between them, then, 
only the difference between a thick skin 
and a thin one? 

The thought was not so distasteful to 
Marcia Winthrop as earlier in the day it 
would have been, for she had come to rate 
her superiority lower and her humanness 
higher than that morning she could have 
done. It began to dawn upon her that 
never again could she be entirely disdainful 
of Miss Esther Goldstein. Indeed, she was 
certain she could learn something of her. 

But thinking of Goldie brought an as- 
sociation— Mr. Henry Fruttiger. Incredible 
as it seemed, she had actually forgotten 
the source of this evening’s magic. She 
had for two hours been able to regard all 
this golden finery as legitimately hers. She 
recoiled from herself in wonder. There 
must be within her depths of unplumbed 
infamy. 

She shivered. For now that she thought 
of him, the mildl ren face of Mr. 
Fruttiger became Machiavellian. She was 
suddenly scorched and horrified by the 
implications of the situation. 

She regarded herself in the mirror for an 
instant of deep wonder. She felt that she 
had never known herself before. Jerkily 
she began undoing hooks, tearing off the 
golden gown, as if now it had become some- 
thing unbearable. Feverishly she folded 
and packed it in its box. She took off the 
fairy slippers. As she wrapped them her 
brow wrinkled, she pressed her lips tightly 
together. She was obliged to avert her 
head as she put the cover on the box. It 
seemed as if under that cover part of her- 
self was being forever buried. If she raised 
the cover a little now, took one last 


look —— 

A bell sounded through the room. She 
started wildly, Who could be calling upon 
her at this hour? Mr. Fruttiger? Her face 
paled and then flushed. Running back to 
her bedroom she wrapped herself in a dress- 
ing gown, a severe garment of slate gray, 

iven to her last Christmas by her Aunt 
Drusilla. In this she felt she could deal 
adequately with Mr. Fruttiger. 

She opened the door an inch or two and 
looked out. To her astonishment she found 
she was obliged to drop her gaze several 
inches before she could see her caller. It 
was the same small messenger boy who 
had brought the box of golden magic. 

But it was plain that he was not the same 
so far as his spirits went. Gone was his 
bland assurance. Indeed he looked the 
wilted wreck of a messenger boy. Sullenly 
he poked out at her a small parcel. 

“What’s this, boy?” 

“Mistake. Want th’ package I brought 
here coupla hours ago.” 

“Mistake! But how—but my name was 
on the envelope.” 

“Yeh, but I got ’em mixed. The other 
lady hit the ceiling. Telephoned. 
An’ the old gent sent fer me. Gee, I’ll say 
I caught it! Say, your name’s Miss Win- 
ae ain’t it?” 

“ e-es,”” 
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Laboriously he spelt out the writing on 
the small pac’ and then thrust it into her 
hands. e loo at her name written in 
the neat, small hand of Mr. Fruttiger. 
Dazedly she went to the table, tied up the 
magic box and slowly handed it over to the 
boy, who took it with a fatigued air. 

‘Plague take ’em,”’ he sighed; “‘I’ll get 
it right this time.” 

And he tugged from his pocket an en- 
velope, held it up to the hall light to make 
sure of an address. Over his shoulder—she 
could not help it—she read: Miss Evelyn 
Fruttiger. 

Light burst in upon her. Miss Evelyn 
Fruttiger was Mr. Fruttiger’s beloved niece. 
He had talked about her, and about her 
coming-out party last night at dinner. 

Slowly Marcia Winthrop closed the door. 
She felt dazed. It was disconcerting to 
have run when no one pursued. She stood 
thinking somewhat dreary thoughts when 
suddenly she started. She cast down the 
small package she had been absently clutch- 
—— dashed out into the hall. 

he boy lifted a face from two flights 
below and looked as if he were thinking 
“These wimmin! Wot next?” She caught 
up with him and crying ‘Let me look!” 
she bent over the box. 

“Madame Janice, Fifth Avenue,” she 
murmured. “Thank you, boy.” 

Then she ran back up the stairs. Her 
feet were light now. A fine excitement 
was sending the blood to her cheeks. Her 
eyes were very bright, determined. Hasten- 
ing to her tidy small desk she unlocked a 
drawer, took out a bank book and two lon 
envelopes. One.of them was mark 
“Bonds, from Aunt Drusilla. For My Old 
Age.” The other: ‘Bonds, from Grand- 
father Winthrop. For Emergencies.” 

She tore open without hesitation the one 
marked “For My Old Age.” She had al- 
ways thought of this envelope as her as- 
surance of a place in some really nice old 
ladies’ home. But now she knew she would 
never need it for that pur . Not if she 
kept her flame alight. She dropped the 
ee and wrote, before she could forget 
it, ‘Madame Janice.” 

Then she hastily counted on her _—: 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday ——— ad 
Mr. Heatherston said Tuesday night? Six 
days. One could do much with six days, a 
thousand dollars and Madame Janice. 

She gave a joyous skip. She felt aban- 
doned and stimulated. And her floating 
movement brought her in front of the mir- 
ror once more. Absently she gazed at 
herself; then more closely; then with con- 
siderable astonishment. For there was no 
doubt about it—she was still beautiful. 
There was a radiance in her face that could 
not be dimmed even by the slate-gray 
dressing gown of her Aunt Drusilla. 

“Then it isn’t just clothes,” she thought. 

What was it—-beauty? She knew the 
answer no more than anyone else. She only 
knew that it is something that in her case 
had needed a spark to light it. And now 
it was going to need happiness, belief in its 
presence, to keep it alight. 

She fetched a long breath. 
it—now,”’ she thought. 

She turned out one light, gathered up a 
few stray sheets of tissue paper. Mr. 
Fruttiger’s card dropped out: “‘In appre- 
ciation of a very pleasant evening.” 

This reminded her of the onal package 
which she had flung down when she ran 
after the messenger boy; the small pack- 
age addressed in Mr. Fruttiger’s neat hand. 

Eagerly but somewhat gingerly she 
opened it. ‘‘ Will it be pearls?” she laughed 
at herself. “If so, Mr. Fruttiger, my dear, 
they go straight back. Because I don’t 
need them, thank you.” 

She took off the last neat wrapper. It 
was a book with a shiny cover of light green 
oilcloth. It was Mr. Fruttiger’s conception 
of a suitable gift for Miss Marcia Winthrop, 
and its title was: Seventeen Ways of Cook- 
ing Shelifish. 

arcia Winthrop gasped, she stared; 
and she seemed to see herself as she had 
been up to this magic evening—a young 
woman to whom a man couid safely send a 
book on the cooking of shellfish. With a wild 
laugh she tossed Mr. Fruttiger’s memento 
into the farthest corner. 

“You just wait!’’ she cried joyously. 
“T’ll show you whether I’m that kind of 
person or not. You haven’t really seen me 
yet. But from this time on I’m going to be 
visible, as visible in my way as Goldie is in 
hers. And it’s going to be a beautiful way, 
a perfectly delicious way. You'll see! Be- 
cause what I don’t know I’m going to learn 
from Goldie.” 


“T can do 
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ow do tire valves 
get this way ? 


Look at the deep notches worn in this tire valve. 


This happened because a rim nut bushing was not used. 
The correct bushing was in place—supplied by the car 
manufacturer—when the car was new. But it was not 
kept there, and as a result the valve stem was ruined. 


No matter how good an inner tube is, if you leave off 
essential parts of your tire valve—rim nut bushing, valve 
cap or dust cap—the days of that tube are numbered. 


See now that the Schrader Valves on your automobile 
tires are completely equipped with all genuine Schrader 
Valve Parts. You will get more service from your tires. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Schra 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves ~ Tire Gauges 





Actual illustration of 
a tire valve, run with- 
out a rim nut bush- 
ing. 








Alt your tire valves should look like this— 
completely equipped with all Schrader 
parts. * 

Note the Schrader Dust Cap and Rim 
Nut Bushing. By keeping the rim nut bush- 
ing screwed tightly against the wheel, the 
valve is held rigidly in place, “chafing” is 
prevented, and the tube is kept from creep- 
ing in casing. 

Bushing has threaded top, to which 
Schrader Dust Cap can be quickly and 
easily attached or detached by hand, 

Dust Cap is simple in construction — pos- 
itive in action. Protects valve stem threads 
from dirt, mud and injury, and improves 
appearance of car. 

Schrader Dust Caps are packed with Rim 
Nut Bushings—5 each to a box. Ask your 
dealer. 
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The Poets’ Corner 


‘The Sign of Genuine 
Service and Assured 
Satisfaction © 


Unitep Motors 


STARTING -LIGHTING - IGNITION 


KLAXON 


HORNS 


REMY 


STARTING - LIGHTING - IGNITION 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 
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The Truth About Hippocrene 


UPHROSYNE enlighten 
The gloomy Son of Earth 
Who would not have us heighten 
Our melody with mirth 
Who, scorning laughter, loses 
The music of the spheres! 
The Fountain of the Muses 
Is not a fount of tears. 


The laurel, chief of prizes, 

Is neither bought nor sold ; 
Where Mount Parnassus rises 

There are no mines of gold; 
But though a dunce refuses 

The song that lifts and cheers, 
The Fountain of the Muses 

Is not a fount of tears. 


For him who glowers on gladness, 
Who groans and clanks his chains, 
And all his cult of sadness 
Apollo’s taunt remains — 
Like Midas, he that chooses 
May wear the ass’s ears! 
The Fountain of the Muses 
Is not a fount of tears. 


We're daft? But you are dafter, 
O melancholy band! 
For Poesy and Laughter 
Shall still go hand-in-hand 
While golden Argo cruises, 
While Pegasus careers. 
The Fountain of the Muses 
Is not a fount of tears. 


Enough of mawkish sighing, 
Have done with moan and frown, 
But wreathe the rose undying 
With glossy bay, to crown 
The bard who blithely uses 
The lyre among his peers! 
The Fountain of the Muses 
Ts still no fount 
of tears. 
~A. Guiterman. 
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Dusk 


VER the young trees leans the sky, 
Tender and frail. 
A farmer boy is passing by, 
Swinging his pail. 


The litile faces of the stars 
Peer suddenly 

Between the sun’s tremendous bars 
Down, down at me. 


The bosom of the earth is full 
Of tiny sighs. 

The Angel of the Dark glides past, 
With shadowed eyes. 


O God, O God, how high it is— 
Thy world—and deep! 
How hittle shall I know it ere 
I fall asleep! 
— Mary Dixon Thayer. 


Little Homes 
(;' ? me a little home, not large at 
all: 


Oh, small and kind our little home 
must be! 
It may be next a giant waterfall, 
It may be on a headland by the sea, 
Or in a city loud with noisy feet, 
Or on some quiet, maple-shaded street. 


Give us a little home. The smallest 


places 
Are roomiest, when peaceful joy is 
guest. 
The tiniest houses frame the happiest 
faces; 
Small, crowded yards hold shady trees 
and rest. 
And from the little homes still troop the 
great 
To carve, and write, and sing, and rule 


the state. 
Mary Carolyn 


Trees at Night Davies. 





Like Birds in Their Flight 
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Bodies by Fisher, built to the higher 
quality standard, are not surpassed even 
by the most expensive custom coach 
work. 


Walter P. Chrysler has adopted Bodies 
by Fisher for the Chrysler Six because 
the high quality of Chrysler perform- 
ance deserves coach work specially 
designed to match that high quality. 


No one can drive or ride in a Chrysler 
without being immediately conscious 
that such marvelous performance could 
only be attained by the highest possible 
standards in the design and engineering 
of motor and chassis, in materials, and 
in the closest and most rigid manufac- 
turing limits. 


ONLY BODIES BY FISHER CONFORM 
TO CHRYSLER STANDARDS 


It is eminently fitting that a car which 
so emphatically registers its superior 
quality in unusual performance should 
also enjoy unusual body environment. 


That result is accomplished in the ele- 
gance and beauty of the new Chrysler 
Bodies by Fisher—specially designed 
roducts of master-manufacturers who 
Fate no peer in the world and who 
have given to the Chrysler the externa 
distinction to which it is entitled. 


To the thrill of Chrysler performance 
and deep-seated satisfaction which 
Chrysler quality in motor and chassis 
inspires, is added the comfortable cer- 
tainty that nothing finer in the way of 
body-work can be bought. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


hrysler 


Pronounced as though spelled, Crysler 
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The progress thus far made in the nation- 


© | wide attack upon waste indicates that con- 

with | sumers, since the beginning of the war, 

have been paying more for that element in 

their commodities than even the most ob- 

—————— servant industrial executives suspected. It 

is believed by many to have been a heavier 

burden on the consumer than the hand of 
the tax gatherer. 

What would once have been considered 
as petty economies are encountered at 
every turn in the abodes of big business as 
well as of smal! business. Until recently the 

| great corporation was often reluctant to 
| save in petty ways. If there is today a big 
industry which is too proud to fight for 
economy in the smallest things, I have 
| missed it in rather an extensive search. 

For example, an official of a corporation 
capitalized for more than $100,000,000 
tossed me a pad of scratch paper as I began 
| to interview him. I noticed that its sheets 
were printed on the underside. As he 
caught the impression which this made 
upon me he remarked: 

“In wartime, or before, I would have 
handed you a tab of virgin bond paper. 
Not any more! Our economy comb is fine 
enough to catch anything; not even a 
sma!l scribbling tab is allowed to escape its 
teeth. Tons of obsolete forms have been 
cut up for this purpose. When the super- 
| intendent of one of our smaller. plants 

grasped the idea that we had taken full 
membership in the Tightwad Legion and 
would stop at nothing to save an honest 
penny, he became alert for little leaks. as 
well as big ones. Passing through the plant 
office he chanced to see a young man scrib- 
bling on a pad of expensive cross-ruled 
paper. 

** Because he saw an opportunity to drive 
home to the force the gospel of economy, 
he took the time to eall at each desk and 
collect every pad of this sort, explaining 
that such paper should be reserved for 
original tabulations; that it was too ex- 
pensive for ordinary memoranda. He 
gathered quite an armful of these tabs, took 
them to the man having charge of office 
stationery and explained the matter to 
him. Asa result that plant did not spenda 
cent for stationery for two months. 

“But this wasn’t the end of the incident. 
This story was circulated throughout our 
entire organization, and every superin- 
tendent went after his stationery account. 
That one thing will save us several thousand 
dollars in the course of the year.” 


F ASKED about the qual- Crippled Wrenches 


‘ ° | This combing of operating expenses is 
ity of Dunlop Tires—the going on Geeushout all industry. It is 
‘ shameless, open and aboveboard. In fact 

Dunlop Merchant points it’s altogether fashionable. 
An official of a company havi deck about 


; , twenty-five large plants responded to my 
with pride to the name inquiry as to tightwad methods in this 





° manner: 
Dunlop —which the world “Certainly we’re doing it—and doing it 
hard. Let me tell you of one little leak we 


knows has stood for all that have stopped—which is characteristic of 
scores of others. And don’t think that be- 


: M4 + 4 cause we are cutting our corners fine and 
is best in tires, since 1888. sohhen peuaiiahy Shae siabum.tor ase 
overlooking the larger matters, such as in- 
creasing production per man-hour. I citea 


Today—every 2 Vp seconds, small economy to indicate that we have not 





. stopped at the larger ones which have 
6 years ayo. John somewhere in the world, | received first consideration. As our expec. 
ireland, built the ; ° tation of a profit on what we make and sell 
fires pasanesele tire someone buys a Dunlop Tire. lies entirely in our ability materially to 


reduce the costs of manufacture and dis- 
tribution, we are not overlooking any pos- 
sible saving. ; aay 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO., BUFFALO, N. ¥. Pig big ninte oS Sareaggeee Bag + 
supervisory force that every leak, no mat- 
ter how small, must be plugged. Naturally, 
some superintendents are sharper on this 
sort of thing than others. One of the sharp 
ones decided to see what he could find 
| under a worker’s bench. Just a little dig- 
ging for buried treasure! The results sur- 
| prised him. He uncovered a cache of 
| slightly crippled wrenches—four or five of 
them. Then he tackled the next bench, 
with almost as rich results. 

** Deciding that he had struck a hot trail 
and would follow it to a finish, he grabbed a 
hand truck and went through the whole as- 
sembly room. Now a box truck such as we 
use will hold a power of wrenches. Before 
he finished the search he had gathered a 
truckload of crippled wrenches—a whole 
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INDUSTRY TURNS TIGHT WAD 


(Continued from Page 28) 


truckload! At replacement prices these 
represented a lot of money. There were 
very few of these cripples which could not 
be easily and cheaply repaired. Of course 
this incident traveled through our whole 
organization. The result was a genera! 
resurrection of crippled wrenches which put 
a decided stop to wrench buying for con- 
siderable time. It amounted, in the aggre- 
gate, to a very substantial sum of money. 

“This sort of thing is contagious. Each 
superintendent is bound that he shall not 
be outdone by another. Of course each 
plant has its special type of work and small 
tools. In another plant a superintendent 
started out in quest of discarded soldering 
irons. He made almost as much of a killing 
as the wrench hunter—returning with at 
least $200 worth of soldering equipment 
capable of easy restoration to working 
order. 

“Not a single type of tool has been al- 
lowed to escape this resurrection call. Take 
the single item of files. The file bill of this 
company for a year would look like an 
excess-fare ticket to Easy Street in the eyes 
of most of the men on the pay roll. The 
number used is so immense that attention 
was inevitably focused on this article. The 
rate at which the shops accumulated old 
files was appalling.” 


The Scrap Barometer 


“The attitude of the mechanic is that it 
is a waste of time to work with a file which 
has lost its keen edge. There isn’t much 
argument to be advanced against this—no 
argument at all when the men are on piece- 
work. They simply will not use a dulled 
file. We found it extremely difficult to 
maintain the tightwad rule when it came 
to files; and we had enough of them 
accumulated to sink a ship. The final solu- 
tion of the file problem was the purchase 
of a machine for recutting files. It cost 
about $2500—but it’s now the pet of the 
whole economy household. It did its work 
with amazing facility, but the question was, 
How would the recut file do its work? We 
found, by a thorough scientific test, that 
the recut file would often cut faster and 
stand up longer than a new file of the same 
make and quality. This one little thrift 
trick will save us many thousands of dol- 
lars a year. 

“Of course we maintain a scrap barom- 
eter in every shop. At the start it was about 
as cheerful a thing to gaze at as a bunch of 
crape. In one our plants its showing 
worried the superintendent to the point of 
distraction. Finally he chased the problem 
back to the point of origin—the foundry. 
He discovered that the night gang was 
pews water on the castings in order to 

asten the cooling process and make a 

uicker clean-up. This, of course, made 
them brittle and many snapped while being 
machined. This discovery directed atten- 
tion to the more careful cooling of castings 
and saved hundreds of castings irom 
breakage. 

“In a systematic, determined warfare 
on waste like that in which every wide- 
awake industry is now engaged, the matter 
of tactics is highly important. One of the 
most effective maneuvers which we have 
developed is the switching of plant super- 
intendents. They are all up on their toes 
and fighting for promotion—with the con- 
viction that they must either move forward 
or move out. Any company having a con- 
siderable number of plants will find this 
hint worthy of entry in its manual of tac- 
ties. It has achieved some rather remark- 
able results for us. 

“Not long since, we swapped super- 
intendents between two plants. Almost 
immediately the official to whom they re- 

rted heard from each of them, and the 

urden of each r mg was substantially: 
‘The equipment of this plant is placed to 
waste labor instead of save it. Let me re- 
arrange machines and production processes 
and I will save you thousands of dollars.’ 
And each made good on his claim. The 
answer to this seeming anomaly is quite 
simple. 

“Each of these superintendents had been 
with his old plant until its arrangement 
and the placement of its machines had 
come to seem fixed and unalterable. But 
when transferred to another plant he 
looked at its arrangement with a detached 
and critical eye. There was nothing sacred 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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The Advanced Six Sedan for Five 


Lowest-Priced 121-inch Wheelbase Four-Door Sedan 
on the Market—$1695 


f.o. b. Factory 


ad 


Though production of this model has been energetically advanced, — Prices of Special Six models fal- 

the demand for it has ridden ahead so briskly that nowhere inthe 4”: he ing, $1095 ; mae 
* * ‘ ‘ 205 

United States is there a single one unsold except those retained by» 9/095 Sedan, 3 


deal foe. d : fio.b. Milwaukee. Prices of 
SaNetS Sot: COMORMFAER Purposes: Advanced Six models ; 5-pass. 


Nothing else we might say could sum up the character and value — Touring, $1375; Roadster, 
of this car more vividly or convincingly. $1375; 7-pass. Touring, 
$1525; 5-pass. Sedan, 
Along with the advantage of a lower price, a beauty of body that is = 7495. faur-Door Coupe, 
unusual, and an enviable calibre of performance, are included such £2190; 7-pass. Sedan, 
attractions as Four-Wheel Brakes of special Nash design, Full Bale = £2290, 0.6. Kenosha. 
loon Tires, Disc Wheels, special Nash steering mechanism, anda =o fy, Nasu Morors 


further array of important developments. Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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You can buy more real value 
for your dollar today in chain 
link fence fabric than ever 
before. For Cyclone “Galv- 
After” Chain Link Fence 



















Fabric resists corrosion, affords 
permanent property protec- 
tion. Lasts years longer. No 
annual painting required. 
| “Galv-After’ Chain Link Fence 
i | Fabric is Heavily Zinc-Coated 
! . . 
t | (or Hot-Galvanized) by Hot- 
Dipping Process AFTER 
"I : |’ Weaving. It has a protective 
m zine-coating approximately five 
times as heavy as fence fabric 
made from wire galvanized 
before weaving. 
Wealsobuild Iron Fence, invari- 
ous patterns, for industrial use. 
i ‘rite nearest offices, Dept. ~S 
21, for complete information. 
4 | CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
| Factories and Offices : 
| Waukegan, I. Cleveland, Ohto, Newark,N.J., Fort 
i Worth, Texas, Oakland, Calif., (Standard Fence Co.) 
| Portland, Oregon 
(Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 
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The Mark of 
Quality Fence 
and Service 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
or unalterable about any process or the ar- 
rangement of any of the units of produc- 
tion. Quite to the contrary, he was there to 
show up the other fellow. Also each knew 


| that the other fellow was on the same hunt. 
| The game between them was played with- 
| out quarter. They were about equally ca- 


able. The net result tc the company has 

n very substantial. Both plants and 
n immensely 
improved and are producing at greatly 
lowered costs. Of course the same tactics 
can be applied to foremen in the same 
plant. This has repeatedly been done by 
our superintendents, to the marked advan- 
tage of the company. A fresh viewpoint 
and a sharply critical eye will put a lot of 
fresh pep into a department or plant.” 

The vice president of one of Detroit’s 
largest automobile companies holds that it 


| often takes the unprejudiced eye of the 





outsider to locate.the defects of an uneco- 
nomical manufacturing system. 

“‘A man from the outside,” he declared, 
“contributed about the largest single econ- 
omy which we have thus far developed. He 
was being shown through the plant, and 
the details of a certain room appeared to 
interest him greatly. Suddenly he began to 
ask questions about our production results, 
Their shrewdness surprised me, for he 
didn’t look the part of a mechanical genius 
or a trained engineer. Finally he remarked 
that he believed that he could save us bet- 
ter than $300,000 on the work done in that 
room by rearrangement and reéquipment. 
A previous experience had taught me to 
listen to suggestions from the outside, so I 
encoura; ed him to explain his ideas. When 
he had done so I was convinced that he was 
on the right track. And his plan looked 
good to me because we were hard after 
every possible economy. Waste of labor 
runs into big money faster than almost any 
other kind of waste. 

“The net of that experience is that his 
plan was carried out and the saving has 
amounted to considerably more than 
$300,000 on our year’s output of cars. 
Under the new arrangement of equipment 
and processes, that room has turned out 75 
per cent more jobs than it did before. 

“T have had other lessons in the value of 
getting a fresh viewpoint when fighting to 
reduce the cost of production. One was 
very profitable. Our cost for bodies looked 
to me altogether too large. This problem 
was in my mind when one of the most 
expert builders of automobile bodies in the 
country invited me to take a cruise with 
him on his yacht. Naturally I accepted. 
On the cruise I told him my body troubles 
and he tackled them then and there. The 
result was a new model which not only 
effected a very great economy in production 
cost but decidedly increased sales. The 
economies which the body builder worked 
out subtracted nothing from the quality of 
the car, added to its attractiveness and per- 
mitted a substantial reduction in price. 
These and other experiences have made me 
keen for the critical judgment of the out- 
sider, of the man who looks at the situation 
from a fresh and detached viewpoint.” 


Handling Curved Ends 


Another automobile manufacturer has 
saved several hundred thousand dollars a 
year by avoiding waste occurring in the 


| traditional treatment of raw material, par- 


ticularly rolled steel. For example, the 
steel sheet or plate of commerce is squared 
at the ends and sides. It does not, how- 
ever, come from the rolls in that form, but 
with irregular outline, the ends often de- 
scribing a rough oval or semicircle. 

This automobile manufacturer, eager to 
cut the cost of production even a few cents 
a car, saw his opportunity in the unsquared 
sheets and plates direct from the rolls. 

“*Many of the forms or blanks,”’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘which we stamp from sheets and 


| plates have curved ends or sides. When 


these are cut from a squared sheet there is, 
of course, a direct waste of material. Using 
the unsquared sheets or plates the curva- 
ture of the form comes out of the curved 


| portion of the plate. This means that in 





| stamping certain forms we are able to get 


an additional blank out of the piece because 
the plate has not been squared. In the 

roduction of millions of these stamped 
orms this counts up into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Then there is the saving 
of the cost of the shearing or squaring at 
the steel mills—which is, of course, re- 
flected in the price made on the unsquared 
sheets or plates. Again, we are often able to 
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get a band from the side salvage of a plate. 
Any economy in materials, no matter how 
small the single unit, is bound to be large in 
the aggregate of large production. We are 
putting great emphasis upon this phase of 
waste saving and have found it to be very 
fruitful, as have other large manufac- 
turers.”’ 

Labor turnover is one of the largest 
avenues of waste in production. In north- 
western Illinois is a rather large plant which 
has a remarkably low percentage of waste 
of this kind. 

“Our master mechanic,” declares the su- 

rintendent of this plant, “‘ puts in most of 

is time devising and installing jigs and fix- 
tures to make the work easier for the men. 
He’s clever at this. The result is that there 
is scarcely an operation which has not been 
relieved of much of its heaviest physical 
labor and hardship by his resourcefulness. 
This accounts, in the main, for our low 
labor turnover. Show workmen that you’re 
trying to make their work less exhausting 
and they are inclined to stick with you. 

“Incidentally there is scarcely a labor- 
easing device in these shops which has not 
also directly increased production. The 
gain has been triple—fewer men quitting, 
increased production incident to less fa- 
tigue, and increased output because of 
making the work more mechanical. 

“Many of our jigs and attachments are 
rather crude. But A lt do the work, and we 
can have more of them and get them into 
operation more quickly by making them in 
our own shops.”’ 


Short Cuts at a Premium 


Pointing to a man who was mounting 
wheels on heavy axles, he remarked: 

“There’s an example—a rough device 
attached to the ceiling which does the lift- 
ing. Of course it greatly increased the 
speed of the operation, but it was really de- 
signed to save strain on the men using it. 
In another shop we have a new wheel ma- 
chine which supplants eighteen men and 
saves sixty dollars a day. Here is a device 
which, at a single stroke, sets ten rivets and 
reduces the cost of that work on one machine 
from $2.60 to one dollar. Saving $1.60 on a 
unit of output runs into money here. 
—_ next to it is a multiple spindle drill 
which works very rapidly because it auto- 
matically withdraws when it has bored to 
the required depth. Rather expensive, but 
it will pay for itself in a comparatively 
short time. But the emphasis should, I 
think, be placed on the production econo- 
mies effected by the jigs and attachments 
devised and made here by our own men. 

“There was never a period of peacetime 
production, in my opinion, when the re- 
sourcefulness, the ingenuity and the in- 
ventive talents of superintendents, master 
mechanics, foremen and the men them- 
selves did more for their companies and for 
themselves than right now. Short cuts and 
labor-saving devices are at a premium in 
the present fight for greater production on 
each pay-roll dollar. This pressure is bound 
to have an important effect on industry as a 
whole; it will make the next few years very 
prolific in the development of labor-saving 
devices and will immensely reduce the hard 
physical exertion involved in most lines of 
production.” 

An executive of a large corporation 
manufacturing electrical fixtures and de- 
vices confirms and enlarges this statement. 

“We will buy an expensive automatic 
machine of the multiple type whenever its 
makers can convince us that its capacity is 
not in excess of the capacity of our other 
manufacturing units which feed up to it or 
to which it feeds in the line of production 
and that its volume is not too great for our 
sales output, so that it may be depended 
upon to lower the cost of production by its 
saving of labor. But before making such 
an investment we invariably see what we 
can do ourselves, by way of attachments to 
the machines which we already have, to 
save labor and thereby decrease the cost of 
production. This effort has already saved 
us thousands upon thousands of dollars, 
has kept down our investment in expensive 
new machinery and has greatly stimulated 
thespirit of resourcefulness and self-reliance 
in our organization. It hasexerted a mighty 
wholesome influence upon our whole force. 

“This matter of increasing the produc- 
tion of our machines—another name for 
preventing waste of effort—by means of 
attachments and auxiliary devices has de- 
velo another type of economy. Call it 
combining a salvage operation with a 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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—right over the old shingles 


HERE’S only one way to get a permanent 

roof—use a permanent shingle. Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles are based upon asbestos rock fibre. 
When you apply them you have roofed or re-roofed 
for the last time. 

Just lay Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles right 
over the old shingles. No need to tear off the old 
roof. No dirt! No clutter! And you have a new 
and beautiful asbestos roof that should shelter your 
home as long as it stands. 

You save the cost of tearing off the old shingles 
and having them carted away. 








But this saving seems only incidental when you 
consider the far greater savings you make by having, at last, 
a permanent asbestos shingled roof on your house. You 
end roofing repair bills. If you re-roof with Johns-Manville 
Rigid Asbestos Shingles you will never have to lay out Atthe Beech-Nut Packing 
: ; oe ¢ RJ 
money again for re-roofing. Co., Canajoharie, N. Y., 
St oat oe : Johns Manville Asbestos 
Re-roofing with Johns- Besides Rigid Asbestos Shingles Johns-Manville makes — Roofings are used and 
Manville Asbestos Flexstone Asbestos Shingles, selling at about the same pop- __ heartily endorsed. 
Shingles means fire- ular price as ordinary composition shingles which do not 
safety and permanence = Contain asbestos. Flexstone Shingles put the fire-safety and 
for old houses as well - 
permanence of Asbestos in reach of every pocketbook. 


as new ones. 
There is an asbestos roofing for every type of structure, 
Besides Asbestos Shingles, Johns-Manville makes Asbes- 
tos Ready Roll Roofings for all kinds of buildings with 
sloping roofs, and Asbestos Built-Up Roofing for flat roofs. 


Save money on your new roof. Be sure to send in the 


coupon for full details. JOHNS 
oe MANVILLE. Ine. 


292 Madison Avenuc 


Asbestos OHNS- “MANVILLE -: fy a 
‘s=/ Asbestos Shingles .’~ 


PACKINGS ft 
CEMENTS Adc jre ss 
tain JOHNS- MANVILLE INCORPORATED, 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 4ist STREET, NEW VORK CITY 
PREVENTION Branches in 62 Large Cities For Canada. Canadian Johne-M soetie Co., Ltd., Toronto 
PRODUCTS 
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Cfhe hair— 


The first thing to 


be noticed . 


* ¢ 


and, till now, the hardest 
to keep right 


It has always been a greater 
bother than any other detail of a 
man's iooks. 

It is the thing that has oftenest 
spoiled an otherwise good appear- 
ance. It is what people notice 
first, and what has oftenest been 
least attractive. 

Till now, there was nothing to 
do about it. 

An hour after being soaked with 
water, men found, the hair was 
drier, ‘“‘deader,’’ more unruly 
than ever before. When old-fash- 
ioned pomades were tried, they 
left it matted and greasy-looking. 


Stacomb has changed all that 


Just when men had all but given 
up hope of finding anything to 


make their hair look as they 
wanted it to, Stacomb was in- 
troduced. 


At once men realized that here 
at last was exactly what they 
needed—-something that would 
keep their hair looking all day the 
way they liked it best, something 
that would keep it smooth, lus- 
trous, always in piace. 

They took to it immediately 
with great eagerness. Now it is as 
much a part of the well-dressed 
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man’s equipment as his shaving 
brush. A touch of Stacomb on 
the hair—that is an important 
detail of his morning routine. 
The result is to be seen on 
every hand. In men’s clubs, at 
the theater, in business offices— 
wherever men gather—the im- 
proved appearance of their hair 
is remarked. Stacomb has made 
unkempt hair a thing of the past 
among men who care how they look. 


However dry and straggly your 
hair may be—however uncon- 
trollable after being washed— 
Stacomb will keep it in perfect 
order all day long. Take just 
thirty seconds tomorrow morning 
to apply a little Stacomb when 
you brush your hair—and look 
your best all day! 

Women use Stacomb, too. For 
most women the present fashion 
of severely smooth hair would be 
impossible without it. And it 
controls stray hairs, and makes 
the curl stay in. 


Stacomb can now be had in two forms 
—the original light, invisible cream in 
jars and tubes, and Liquid Stacomb, 
newly prepared for those who prefer it. 
Not sticky or gummy. At all drug and 
department stores. 


. 
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Keep your hair in place! 
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regular one. Here is an example in point: 
| An Eastern company was making small 
| rectangular hinges, stamped out of sheet 
metal. It sold them in great quantities at 
about nine dollars a thousand to the chain 
stores carrying hardware notions. Sud- 
denly the company lost this business— 
because the chain stores were able to con- 
tract for the hinges with a very large manu- 
facturing concern specializing in automo- 
bile hub caps, and at six dollars a ton! 
The hub-cap company made more profit 
on the hinges at six dollars a ton than the 
other did at nine dollars a thousand. This 
was because the hinges were wholly a 
salvage. The same blow of the punch 
machine which blanked out a hub cap also 
struck from the waste portions of the sheet 
a number of these small hinges. These 
were made from scrap and without a sepa- 
| rate operation. The dies represented all 
the cost of blanking the hinges. 

“We do the same thing in stamping from 
sheet brass, utilizing the scrap without an 
added operation. Two things in place of 
one at every stroke of the punch press— 
one product from waste material! This 
operation visualizes what industry is every- 
where trying to do to cut production cost 
without cutting wages.” 

A typical example of aggressive tightwad 
practice in the handling of tools and sup- 
we is that followed in the plant of a 

ardware-specialty concern in Aurora, 
Illinois. It uses small tools, drills, punches, 
dies and jigs by the thousand. The man in 
charge of pain, Me and tools is an enthusiast 
in thrift. With him the prevention of waste 
is both a passion and an art. 

Unlocking the door to his big cage, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Come inside; I want to show 

ou how we handle the tools and supplies. 
his new system is saving us thousands of 
dollars a year.” 

On pedestals were two books with sheet- 
iron leaves, each leaf set with thirty-six 
spring clips for holding small slips of paper. 

he same kind of book is often wu in 
— stores and garages for filing charge 
slips. 

“One book,” explained the foreman of 
the tool crib, “is ee employes, the other 
| for tools. Each man has his number, and 
| so has each tool. Suppose that Ton 
| Blencoe comes to the window for a 13¢4 drill. 
His clock number is 103. First I turn to 
his clip and see that it does not already con- 
| tain a slip charging him with a drill of the 
| size for which he is asking, the number of 
| which is 508,” 





Conservation of Machine Tools 


“Next I make out a tool order slip in 
| triplicate—one copy for filing under the 
| workman’s clock number, another for the 

tool book under the tool number, and the 

third to be held by the workman and turned 
in when the tool is returned. The workman 
signs the tool order, which is properly dated 
and carries a description of the tool as well 
| as its number. It also contains this printed 
line: ‘Unless tools are returned or ac- 
| counted for the cost will be deducted from 
your pay.’ 

“Again, suppose that when I go to the 
drill rack and look in the proper compart- 
ment I find only one drill of the number 

| ealled for. Do I get excited and make out 

a requisition for half a dozen of that size? 
| Not in these days! Instead, I turn to Clip 
No. 508 in the tool record book, where I 
learn that we have only thrée drills of this 
size in the shop and that we have not found 
it necessary to buy in six months any of this 
seldom-used size and that three is an ample 
stock. Every month I make out an in- 
| ventory of all the tools in stock. In short, 
| the tool book is operated to keep down our 
| investment in tools, and it is certainly 

doing the work. The extent of the un- 
| necessary investment before this tightwad 
| system was installed is indicated by the 
| fact that the stock of certain numbers has 
not been replenished for two years and still 
contains three or four times as many drills 
| of those sizes as we need. 

“Whenever a workman puts a tool out of 
commission and applies for a new one to 
replace it he must bring from his foreman 
| aslip designating what caused the breakage. 
| The most frequent entry is ‘carelessness.’ 
| Many of the tools used here—particularly 
| the larger dies—are expensive. They run 

into big money. The workers are not 

allowed to forget this. On tools of this sort 
| there is a time limit. They are handled 
| like public-library books. The workman 
who i 


eeps one overtime is notified and is 
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obliged to renew it, and show us that it is 
in good working condition. 

“Tf for any reason the superintendent 
decides to dismiss a certain man he notifies 
me first. At once I require him to turn in all 
tools charged against him. And no man 
ean quit of his own accord and draw his pay 
until he has first cleared with me on tools. 

“Some men who are fired for cause are 
vindictive and will go to almost any length 
to make it cost the company something. 
More than one manufacturer has had an 
expensive die wrecked out of spite by a dis- 
charged workman. Our system of tool 
clearance is a complete protection against 
that sort of thing. 

“Then there is the waste of overcrowd- 
ing tools. For example, a workman re- 
turned a tap and said that it was no good 
and would not do its work. I went to his 
machine and found that he was trying to 
cut threads while running at high speed. 
Of course that cannot be done; you must 

ive any tool time enough to do its work. 

iecework is very hard on tools because 
they are paced Depend their capacity in 
order to save time. We found that drills 
were being speeded up to a point where 
they acted as punches rather than drills. 
This practice has been corrected and break- 
age from crowding and carelessness has 
been reduced to almost nothing. It has 
taken a fight to do this, but the saving has 
been big—out of all proportion to the effort 
and expense involved in the economy.” 


The Economy Leader 


When asked how much the tool expense 
of his company had been reduced by this 
tight system, the president replied: 

“‘T am satisfied that it has been cut one- 
third, possibly one-half. Previous to put- 
ting in the present system our tool records 
were so loosely kept that definite compari- 
son is impossible. The change has had a 
mighty wholesome effect in many ways; it 
has quickened the spirit of economy all 
through the plant and has eliminated a lot 
of careless, bungling and don’t-give-a-hoot 
workers from our ranks. One reflection of 
this crusade against carelessness is seen in 
our accounting system; today the office 
duplicate of every outgoing invoice shows 
us the exact cost of every item billed. This 
has an important bearing on our selling 
force, for the reason that many of our sales 
are special jobs which have to be figured by 
our salesmen. This plan shows up the 
salesmen who figure carelessly and also 
those who follow the line of least resistance 
and run largely to the sale of those articles 
which bring us the lowest margin of profit. 
The present economy pinch, forced by the 
necessity of reducing prices, is not without 
its compensation. From top to bottom, we 
are building up an organization of con- 
scientious thrifters who are learning to 
avoid waste in every form.” 

How to arouse the interest of employes 
in preventing waste and decreasing the 
costs of production is a live problem 
throughout industry today. In a certain 
corporation employing an army of men an 
intensive campaign is on to make every 
man on the pay roll an alert and active 
thrifter. This drive is based on the realiza- 
tion that only the workmen can make it 
effective. An economy leader from the cen- 
tral administration offices is working in one 
plant after another. His first appeal to the 
men of a certain plant for suggestions on 
how to save money for the company re- 
sulted in only ten responses, of which six 
were immediately adopted. In the first fif- 
teen days of the month following, however, 
139 suggestions were handed in. Com- 
menting on this, the itinerant economy 
leader remarked: 

“Every one of these suggestions is the 
fruit of serious thought of a man directly 
engaged in production. Many of them are 
practical. But the response is immensely 
worth while wholly as a matter of company 
morale. Its influence extends to the men as 
individuals; it reaches beyond their rela- 
tion to the company. Many of them, I find, 
reason this way: ‘If it’s necessary for the 
company to turn tightwad, why isn’t it a 
good thing for me to follow that lead in my 
private and home affairs?’ And they are 
acting accordingly. It’s the best individual- 
thrift propaganda ever started.” 

It is admitted that some plants have had 
tightwad methods in force for years, but 
this is not true of industry in general. The 
wartime pressure for speed in production, 

less of cost, gassed the spirit of indus- 
trial thrift so thoroughly that little of it 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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8 feet blind! 


ICTURE this: A car ap- 

proaches through the night. 
As a courtesy, the driver dims his 
headlights. You, in return, dim 
yours. At 30 miles an hour, as you 
dim your lights, you both travel 
blind for 88 feet—the distance un- 
til your eyes accustom themselves 
to the sudden darkness ahead. 
R. E. Carlson, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, discovered that fact. 
It’s nature’s law, no matter what 
the state headlight law. 

But perhaps your state is one 
where they don’t ‘‘dim’’—where 
bright headlights are legal when 
meeting other cars. Bright lights, 
like ‘‘dims,”’ take their toll in lives. 
It is as dangerous to be blinded by 
glaring light as by darkness. 


Blind!—at the crucial moment 
of passing another car! What dan- 
gers are ahead? Aculvert? Aditch? 
A stalled car? An unlighted wagon 
or buggy? A pedestrian? A cyclist ? 
A child? 

You would give a great deal for 
a concentrated beam of light to 
give you vision ahead. There is 
just such a light—it is called the 
Fyrac Night Guide. A million mo- 
torists can tell you its value. And 
the safety it affords costs Jess than 
a penny a day! 

Just the touch of a finger on 
Fyrac’s convenient switch, and a 
brilliant beam, almost daylight- 
bright, is thrown exactly where you 
need it—movable in any direction, 
yet “‘stays put”’ wherever desired. 


With shorter days and longer nights, the Fyrac is needed 
most of all at this season. Don’t delay. For safety’s 


sake, get yours now! Installed by dealers while you wait 


Patented May 15, 1923, and July 15,1924; others pending 
FYRAC MANUFACTURING CO. 
* ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Makers also of Fyrac Spark Plugs 


FYRAC 


and ‘The Contrast 


Fits through your windshield glass 


(Quickly removed for 
use as a trouble lamp) 


COMPLIES WITH 
ALL STATE LAWS 





Night GUIDE 


the Legal Spotlight 
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PENNANT Peanuts are as 

necessary a feature of foot-ball 
games as are college Pennants. 
Observe the gentleman in the pic- 
ture above and be sure which kind 
of Pennant you wave. There’s 
something about the delicious 
crispness and fragrant aroma of 
these big, plump Planters Pen- 
nant Salted Peanuts that makes 
your neighbor ripe for petty lar- 
ceny. No wonder. They’re the 
pick of the whole peanut crop. 
Toasted and salted by our 
own process that brings out 
every atom of their irre- 
sistible flavor. 














Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in the 
Planters jar, they are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they are 
in the glassine bag with the 
“Planters” name and “ Mr. Pea- 
nut” on it. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, 
Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 


|: A ; NewYork, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


Pantera 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 
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| survived. Even those plants which are ex- 


ceptions to this rule and have long applied 
+ ogres sem thrift methods are now giving 
the economy screws frequent and effective 
turns to set them tighter. Slack and easy- 
going methods of handling tools, supplies 
and materials are swiftly passing. 

An interesting side light on industry’s 
great economy drive is afforded by the 
junk business. 

“How about the volume of industrial 
scrap these days?” I asked the largest junk 
dealer in the Fox River Valley. 

“It’s growing less and poorer in quality 
every day,” was his prompt reply. ‘The 
manuiacturing concerns which & the 
highest credit rating in this region offer me 
the poorest scrap and the least of it. They 
are making a science of cheating the scrap 

ile. The junkman lives on waste and care- 
essness; when industry turns tightwad his 
pickings become thinner and rer, and 
they’re now thinner than ever before.” 

he intensiveness of the drive on the 
scrap-and-waste sector is illustrated by the 
experience of a large manufacturer of men’s 
His production manager says: 
“One day I noticed that a worker was 
throwing away a silk thread end about two 
feet long. Instantly it occurred to me that 
silk thread had advanced in cost fully 150 
per cent since prewar days, and now costs 
about $12.50 a pound. This started me on 
a thread-end hunt. I found that most of 
the workers were wasting six inches or 
more toa seam. They were told the cost of 
silk thread, and the necessity of saving it. 
The result was surprising. Long thread 
ends almost entirely disappeared. The net 
of this small economy will be a saving, for 
the season, of at least a thousand doliars.” 

Replying to the suggestion that the na- 
ture of the clothing business probably pre- 
cluded any important saving by mechanical 
means, this production chief said: 

“Wrong! All clothes are cut from paper 
patterns. There must be a pattern for 
every garment. Each variation in size and 
style calls for a master pattern, of which 
duplicates must be made so that all the 
cutters can be served without loss of time. 
Until the necessity of close economy was 
upon us, we followed the prevailing practice 
of cutting each pattern by hand. this was 
decidedly expensive, because the work had 
to be done by experts and because of the 
large number of patterns required. From 
the beginning of the clothing industry pat- 
terns had been cut by hand only. The 
thought that they could be cut any other 
way was an assault upon a sacred craft 
tradition. Necessity pushed us to study 
the problem of cutting the cost of cutting 
patterns.” 


Saving on Patterns 


“The result has been the development of 


| a band-saw machine by which all our pat- 


terns are duplicated. The problem was to 
secure just the right kind of teeth. Now we 
cut as high as fifty identical patterns in the 
same block—and in about the time required 
to cut one by hand. Our patterns for a 
season, under the old hand method, cost us 
about $50,000; the band saw has cut that 
down to $10,000. This device means a 
saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
a year to the entire clothing industry. 

“But this device has developed unsus- 
pected and incidental powers of thrift. 
Clothing manufacturers use thousands of 
pressing bucks—somewhat resembling small 
ironing boards. They are made of hard- 
wood and cost four to five dollars on the 
market. Today we make our own pressing 
bucks, cutting them with the same band- 
saw machine which cuts the patterns. The 
saving thus secured is fully three-Guarters 
of our former expense for bucks, and 
amounts with us to several thousand dol- 
lars a year. 
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“In this strife to cut the cost of produc- 
tion we have developed a simple little de- 
vice in the form of a gauge for the quick 
placing of patterns on the goods, which 
saves about five cents on a suit, To the 
layman this would appear insignificant. 
But on 400,000 units, which is about our 
output, it makes the very respectable sum 
of $20,000. Again, we f treo another 
simple little device which prevents the op- 
erators from wasting three to six inches of 
waistbands on each pair of trousers. This 
saves one cent a pair. 

“We have had remarkable help from our 
workers. One of them, in an important 
department, made a suggestion which in- 
creased its output more than 10 per cent 
without any increase of cost. Again, we 
have develo standards which have in- 
creased production 15 to 20 per cent and 
secured a better quality of work—a very 
substantial saving! The management has 
met the men more than halfway in the 
matter of cojperation. Tasks which were 
formerly done on a time basis are now on a 
piecework basis. Virtually all our work is 
now piecework. We get codperation from 


our employes because we give it. 


The Gang System 


“The big clothing houses of America are 
today living on their economies, on what 
they save from waste and their savings in 
productive labor. These economies have 
averted, for the present, at least, the neces- 
sity of cutting wages.” 

A Rochester clothing house, under the 
economy urge, has developed a machine for 
doing the final off-pressing of coats. This 
operation formerly cost them 87% cents a 
coat; now it is only forty cents a coat. 
Their output is about 600,000 coats a year, 
hence the saving from this one source 
amounts to $285,000. 

Getting a larger production return from 
the pay-roll dollar is the target of all indus- 
try, which has concluded that it cannot 
carry on unless this goal is achieved. To 
accomplish this without resorting to the 
ancient expedient of cutting the workers’ 
pay or greatly reducing their ranks is a 
problem which calls for the highest order of 
managerial talent. The general direction 
which this effort is taking is that of putting 
the workers on their own, of rewarding 
labor according to its production. The 
piecework plan of compensation is the sim- 
plest and most common crystallization of 
the effort to put pay on the basis of pro- 
duction; the gang system is probably its 
most highly developed form. This plan 
virtually delegates supervision to members 
of the gang, which receives a consolidated 
payment for a consolidated production. 
Any member of the group who shows slacker 
tendencies, incompetency or indifference 
comes in for gang discipline, because his 
deficiencies cut into the total production of 
the gang and its rate and volume of reward. 
Under this system the foreman virtually 
works for the gang instead of the gang for 
the foreman; it is his job to see that there 
is no stoppage of materials with which to 
work. 

The vice president of a large automobile 
company has this to say of the gang system: 

“Tt is the most effective means of econ- 
omy in production which we have been able 
to discover. By reason of it we are able to 
produce 15 per cent below our competitors. 
That tells the story! What this company 
is after is a certain output of finished cars 
per day —ready to go on their own power. 
That is precisely the unit on which the 
workers are paid. A gang member gets, say, 
fifty cents an hour for being on the job, 
and in addition he gets his share in the 
gang’s total for turning out its part in the 
production of a apeumal namin of cars per 
day—for example, 400. If the output is 


better than that, there is something extra 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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Buy From A Fry : 
There’s One Close By 


If you, as a motorist, would have the best service, buy your 
gasoline from a service station equipped with the Fry Visible 
Pump. 


— 


Here you will get accuracy—dependability—and courteous 
attention 

If you, as an operator, would like to increase your gallonage, 
sell your gas from a Fry Visible Pump. 

For in this pump you have accuracy — dependability — 
visibility—and the very essence of mechanical simplicity. 


ee ee 


Buy from a Fry—Millions do! 


The Guarantee Liquid Measure Company 
ochester, Pennsylvania 
PHILIP GIES PUMP CO. Ltd capacition — beth ' 


Canadian Manufacturers and Distributors . , . 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO writers’ Laboratories 
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Dependable 
COMPRESSED AIR 


Service 


Much of the value and pleas- 
ure that the public gets out of 
a car is due to the countless 
thousands of conveniently 
located Dependable Air 
Service Stations. 


The inherent dependability of 
the CURTIS Compressor, pro- 
duced by an organization in its 
71st year, has helped to make 
the pneumatic tire not only 
possible, but universally used. 


28 years of continued experi- 
ence spent in building air com- 
pressors is reflected in the per- 
fected CURTIS Compressor of 
today. 

By cultivating the habit of going to 
a service station which has e CUR- 
TIS Air Compressor, the car owner 
ean be assured of a dependable 
supply of clean air, free from oil. 


Air Compressors 
and Air Stands 


CURTIS AUTOMATIC AIR «4 
COMPRESSORS have posi- 
tive unioading starters un- 
der ali conditions. If the 
motor slows down or stops 
for any reason whatever, the 
CURTIS Centrifugal Un- 
loader unfailingly «unloads 
the compressor, so that when 
it starts again, it will not 
start againet air pressure. 
CURTIS AIR STANDS are 
made either columa or low 
type, free from all complicat- 
ed parts, automatic valves 
and the like, which quickly 
eet out of order-——present 
many exclusive features 


Jobbers, Garages, Servive 
Stations ond Repair Shouse 


Write for full informa- 
tion on the complete CURTIS Line. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 














167€ Kienlen Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
BRANCH OPPICR: $5/-B Hudeom Terminal, N.Y City 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Joseph St. Mare 

















O8-f Sterling Book Buliding, Winnipeg, Manitoha, 
* careoh St. Mare 206 Charch St. 
were, Ontario, / anada. 





MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


PNEUMATIC 


e. Bt. Louis, Mo. 
Seek! full particulary on iteme checked 
}AIR COMPRESSORS ©) AIR STANDS 


Name 
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in the way of a production premium. It 
would not be far out of line roughly to 
sketch the system in this way: The gang is 
a partnership of workers under contract 
with the company to turn out so many jobs 
a day at a certain price, with a forfeit for 
pee alee mg and a premium for over- 
po. “Each member of the group 

as a certain guaranteed drawing account 
equivalent to fifty cents an hour and he 
also has a specific amount of work to do to 
keep the line of production moving at the 
speed required to avoid the gang forfeit or 
to secure the gang premium. 

“But vag ame that the company itself is 
responsible for a stoppage or a slowdown of 
the line of production—then it has to pay 
its forfeit in the form of what we call a gang 
adjustment. When we encourage a man to 
show up for work on the assumption that 
he can earn, say, eighty cents an hour, and 
then prevent him from doing so by failing 
to push the work up to him as fast as he 
can handle it, we have accepted a moral re- 
sponsibility to make good to him what he 
has failed to earn through our fall down. 

“The gang adjustment covers a multi- 
tude of sins; it may be a breakdown of a 
machine; the starting or setting up of a 
new job; a failure to have the necessary 
materials, tools, supplies or partly proc- 


| essed pieces at hand. No matter what it is, 











we pay an adjustment to the gang for our 
failure to keep it in position to produce at 
top speed. 

“But you may be sure that the manage- 
ment is up on its toes to avoid any necessity 
for a gang adjustment. For example, our 
seal shows that we have run for twenty- 
seven weeks without incurring a penalty of 
this sort. The gang system might be de- 
scribed as an unofficial form o nye 
representation in that it»seems to give the 
workers all the say about the business that 
they wish to have. For example, sup 
the company had worked out a labor- 
saving machine or a plan which would 
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greatly increase the earnings of a certain 
gang. That would call for a readjustment 
of rates so that the company would get a 
substantial benefit from the economy, at 
the same time giving a fair share of it to 
the men. 

“We say to the gang, ‘Work for a week 
on your present rate; that will give a sound 
basis for the readjustment.’ The increase of 
earnings under the new order gives the 
measure of the economy. Then the repre- 
sentatives of the gang and the company sit 
down together and figure out what the new 
rate should be. And we have very little 
trouble reaching an understanding. Why 
should we have when of 5000 production 
men 2000 are receiving more than $2000 a 
ona And every one a clock puncher! We 

ave, to be exact, 3225 non-salaried, weekly 
employes who receive $2000 to 
2500 a year, and 191 who get more than 
that. ore than 90 per cent of our men 
work on the gang basis.” 


es 


A Wholesome Experience 


Probably the hard and humble job of 
interplant carrying is the one line of labor 
which is experiencing the greatest change 
at the hands of the present-day econo- 
mizers. It is not easy to find a plant of any 
considerable size in which a mechanical 
system for carrying materials and parts in 
process of manufacture is not being in- 
stalled or extended. Industry has evidently 
concluded that the armcient man-power 
methods of carrying are wasteful; that 
they squander human labor, that their 
hardships induce a high labor turnover, 
that their damage and breakage score is 
high, and that they interrupt the steady 
flow of work from one process to another 
through the plant. 

This determined and intensive drive of 
industry to cut production costs by avoid- 
ing waste—whether of labor, materials, 
tools or supplies—has several cheering 
elements which will stand emphasis. It 
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reveals an encouraging attitude on the part 
of both employers and oer. In es- 
sence, it is an effort of industry to meet 
lowering prices without sacrificing labor, to 
take up the slack by the soundly economic 
means of eliminating waste and by makin 
labor more productive. Also it has reveal 
a spirit of codperation on the of the 
wage workers which is decidedly cheering 
in contrast with the spirit of indifference, 
opposition and actual sabotage which beset 
production in the war period. It indicates 
that the great body of wage workers have 
traveled quite a distance along the highway 
of common sense since then. : 
oe the tendency of this systematic 
thrift drive is highly constructive; it is con- 
sistently developing sounder management 
and better production planning. Also it is 
developing the resourcefulness and the in- 
ventive talents of thousands of workers. 
The aggregate of this benefit is bound to be 
very great, for it has already contributed 
immensely to the improvement of the 
mechanics of production. Altogether, this 
tightwad experience of industry appears to 
be rather wholesome for all concerned. In- 
dustry and all business will be upon a bet- 
ter and healthier basis by reason of it, and 
the workers will inevitably share in the 
benefits gained. 

There was never a better time, it seems 
to me, than this for the alert wage worker 
to gain a practical understanding, from 
first-hand observation, of the forces involved 
in production which work to give him a 
greater reward for his effort. The stage is 
set for the dramatization of cutting produc- 
tion costs and expanding the buying power 
of the wage dollar, and the play is on. If he 
keeps his eyes open he is bound to learn a 
lot to his individual advantage. His dispo- 
sition to codperate in saving waste, in im- 
proving the processes of production, and in 
giving his employer a larger production 
return in return for every pay-roll dollar, 
will increase in proportion to his ability to 
absorb the meaning of this industrial drama. 


DIARY OF A FINANCIAL ADVISER 


constantly studying and making sugges- 
tions for new investments. 

“‘One of these concerns, a recent report 
showed, owned 231 different kinds of hold- 
ings; another owned 164; a third 207. And 
in the holdings of the first concern were 99 
different kinds of securities of industrial 
companies; 70 different railroad securities; 
42 different public-utility securities and 20 
different government and municipal se- 
curities. They took only the best in every 
field. That shows you how solid and safe 
they were. They were aiming at the con- 
servative British investor, you see. They 
didn’t put all their eggs in one basket, or 
even in one kind of security, such as rail- 
roads or oil. They grappled themselves 
with hooks of steel to the whole world of 
business—business not only in England 
but in foreign countries as well, so that if 
they lost out in one industry or locality 
they could make it up in another. 

“For financial depressions, as a rule, 
don’t exist all over the world or throughout 
all industries at the same time. Business 
conditions may be bad in one locality or 
industry and good in another; and so by 
having a wide diversity of securities and 
geographical locales, and with a group of 
trained experts to stud general and spe- 
cific conditions, these British investment 
trusts are practically panicproof.” 


A Balanced Investor’s Menu 


“Then, with all these various shares in 
hand, these concerns issue the company’s 
own shares and offer them to the sabhe. 
The dividends which they receive from 
their own holdings thus become available 
for dividends on their own shares. The 
Englishman who buys these shares has the 
advantage of an investment already well 
diversified and looked after by professional 
experts, with no trouble attached. All he 
has to do is to spend his income; the in- 
vestment trust does the rest. It’s a kind of 
financial mixed grill, a perfectly balanced 
menu for the little and big investor alike. 
You can buy $500 worth, or $5000 worth, or 
worth, according to your pocket- 

OOK. 

“That's probably wy your friends had 
no business worries. When they bought 
their shares in a British investment trust 
they hired, by that act, a bunch of trained 


(Continued from Page 25) 


experts to do their worrying for them. And 
that’s an excellent = to do. Of course, 
the vital points in such a system are the 
absolute honesty and business sagacity of 
the directors of the investment trusts; but 
England is justly famed for these qualities 
in her bankers, and they explain to a la) 
extent why she has so leng occupied the 
position as the foremost banker nation of 
the world. Her bankers are honest, long- 
sighted and dependable, and they are 
deeply versed in world conditions in which 
we are less ve 5 

“In America investment trusts of this 
nature are still in their infancy. In England 
they have flourished for more than half a 
century and they enjoy world diversifica- 
tion, while the American companies are 
confined to American industries, and even 
to particular branches in industry. Now do 
you see how your Engiish friends got by 
without troubling their heads?” 

She nodded. 

“Could I put my mother’s affairs into 
something like that?”’ 

“If you like. The main point is to have 
competent supervision of your capital by 
experts who are honest, who know general 
and specific conditions and who will invest 
pe money to the best advantage for you. 

hat leaves your mother with a small fixed 
income she can rely on, and it leaves you 
free to earn your own living as you please.” 

““Couldn’t we just leave everything with 
you?” 

I nodded, smiling. 

“That’s my business and that’s the busi- 
ness of this house. I could keep an eye on 
your securities, sort of nurse them along 
shift when I saw a chance for profit and 
have a monthly talk with you. We might 
try it out for six months. It would be a 
— financial education for you. But per- 

aps your mother may prefer a man as 
Many women feel 


1 


an investment adviser. 
that way.” 

She reflected a long moment, then broke 
into a smile. 

“Mother doesn’t know enough about 
finance to know beans when the bag is 
open. She'll probably think you’re some 
big man’s private secretary, and she’ll treat 

ou—oh, very politely—like the dust under 
er feet.” 

“ All 5 yt I agreed, laughing. “I’m 
willing. t it go at that.” 


She stretched out her hand and clasped 
mine wa’ ; 

“Tt’s a bargain!” she exclaimed, drawing 
a deep breath. “If you knew what a burden 
is off my shoulders! This past six months 
has been one tong hideous nightmare. And 
now will you tell me one more thing while 
we’re discussing this mess? I want to know 
the best and the worst.” 

“Gladly.” 

“What was the matter with poor father’s 
system? You said he didn’t watch his in- 
vestments, or employ somebody to watch 
them for him. But is that all?” 

She nodded her head slowly; she had 
expected that. 


The Days of One-Man Shows 


“IT can tell you in three words why your 
father lost his fortune. Times have changed. 
Let me draw you a picture. It’s a picture 
of business America from twenty-five to 
forty years ago—the days of your father’s 
youth. It was a country of small in- 
dependent businesses. Small units. Small 
plants. When the owner of one of these 
small plants wanted to borrow money for 
expansion he applied to a friend or to the 
country bank. Everybody knew every- 
thing about him; they knew about his 
honesty, his business ability, the kind of 
citizen he was, the way he treated his men. 
It was the easiest thing in the world to 
figure out whether he was good for a loan. 
7 on like a man standing in front of a 
strong light which turns his figure into a 
sharply etched silhouette. 

“And there were in America at that 
period thousands of just such strongly 
etched silhouettes--thousands of men 
whose business genius was revealed in the 
merciless glare of publicity which spot- 
lighted them in their own communities; 
their plants were one-man shows, —- 
sions of one man’s virility and power. They 
used to call their plants simply Brown’s 
Mills or Jones’ Chemical Works, instead of, 
as now, some fancy, highfaluting trade 
name. Proudly and boldly they stam 
their own names on their mills and their 
products. It was like putting their signa- 
ture to a check; the name vouched for the 
man who set it there. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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9 on° Wheels 


4 gery END OF THE MATINEE... a line of automobiles 
at the curb. ..the neighborly hum of idling motors 
...anda silent, beautiful car— waiting for your touch, 
to drift away with you through the twilight. 


Your car, finished with Duco, grows more lustrous 
with the passing of time. Its rich, slumbrous color 
remains unfading. 


A very part of your own individuality it seems, in its 
soft, velvety Old Blue—or Sylvan Green—or the color 
combination you prefer. 


Makers of fine cars are now finishing them with puco— 
its soft glow is the ultimate in good taste. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Chemical Products Division 
PARLIN, N. J. 














New (ars 


The following manufacturers 
have standardized on Genuine 
Duco and others will be an- 
nounced shortly: 


HUPMOBILE (all models) 
JEWETT (all models except 
Standard Brougham) 
MAXWELL (all models) 
OAKLAND (all models) 
OLDSMOBILE (all models) 
BUICK (all Sport Models) 
CADILLAC (Roadster) 
CHEVROLET (all de Luxe 
Models) 
GARDNER (Special Touring 
Models) 

METEOR MOTOR CAR CO 
(Standard) 

MARMON (Sport Speedsters) 
MOON (all series “A” 1925 
models) 

NASH (Special Six Touring, 
Special Six Sedan, Advanced 
Six Sedan) 

The manufacturers listed be 
low furnish Genuine Duco on 

any model when requested: 

BUICK 
CADILLAC 
CLEVELAND SIX 
FRANKLIN 
GARDNER 
LEXINGTON 
MARMON 
MOON 


Refinishing 
“ oO 
Genuine Duco dries almost 
instantly. It cannot be hand 
brushed. It must be applied by 
pneumatic spraying machine or 
mechanical dipping. Duco auto 
mobile refinishing stations and in 
struction schools are being estab- 
lished rapidly everywhere. In 
refinishing cars, care must be 
taken toremove the paint down to 
the metal, as only then will Gen 
uine Duco give its characteristic 
velvety lustre and durability 
Name of nearest authorized re- 
finishing station on request 


r 
Other Uses 
Genuine Duco is adaptable to 
almost any product requiring a 
lasting finish in color. Due to its 
quick-drying qualities, it saves 
materially in finishing time, 
storage space and investment in 
finished product. Demonstration 
on request of any manufacturer 
It is being successfully used on: 
Automobile Bodies 
Truck Bodies 
Automobile Accessories 
Wood Furniture 
Metal Furniture 
Office Equipment 
Pens, Penc ils, et 
Washing Machines 
Lamps 
Handles for Tools, 
Brooms, Brushes, etc 
Novelties Toys 
Electric Parts Piano Actions 
Locomotives 
Railroad and Street Railway 
Rolling Stock 
Umbrella and Cane Handles 
Radio Cabinets, Radio Parts 
Gasoline and Oil Pumps 
Bath Fixtures and Accessories 
Medicine Cabinets, ete 
Toilet Seats 
Typewriters 
Vacuum Cleaners 


( Finshed with \ 
e Gh °) 
DUCO 4 
Look for the DUCO 
Nameplate 
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Heat Machine 
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HE invisible host of the well ap- 

pointed home. So evenly does it 
furnish warmth and comfort through 
American Radiators in each room, you 
are unconscious of its splendid service. 
Yet so efficiently does it perform, it 
soon pays back its cost in fuel saved. 
And TYPE A can easily be adapted for 
burning oil. 






DEAL BOILERS 


COAL = + ee cis 


_ AMERICAN RADIATORS 


save tuel 
















TYPE A has these unusual features: 


Automatic control. The dial handle 
in front adjusts the automatic damper 
in the rear, insuring even performance. 












Revertible flues. The hot gases, turned 
downward, are crowded against the 
heating surfaces much longer fhan in 
ordinary boilers. More heat goes into 
the water. 








Water-surrounded, air-tight ash-pit, 
with the automatic regulator, gives 
perfect heat control, preventing uncon- 
trolled air from entering below the fire. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 222 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 






' Home Owners ¥ 
Home Builders 


Home Planners i 
SEND FOR # 
. THIS BOOK } 










ne 
My home has rooms. Send me the book 





Glistening enameled jacket. Lined 
with thick layers of asbestos, this jacket 
prevents heat loss and makes the heat 
machine both durable and handsome. 



















Ask your Heating Contractor 


(My home (has no } ihas « basement.) 

















(Continued from Page 72) 

“This period might be called the golden 
age of American industry, when every man 
stood firmly, like a tub on its own bottom, 
and individual genius and enterprise had 
opportunities such as the world has never 
known. It was a land of business giants, 
pioneers, each casting his own shadow, and 
with the wilderness a few jumps away. 

“Now turn the page. With railroads and 
telegraphs and long-distance telephones 
eating up time and space, companies began 
to pool their interests, to merge. Instead 
of one company with a one-man boss and a 
one-man responsibility for debt, they had 
half a dozen concerns with a dozen bosses 
in the shape of a board of directors living 
in half a dozen towns; instead of borrowing 
a few thousand they borrowed a few mil- 
lion; and instead of prying it loose from a 
friend or a country banker, they had to 
come to the big financial centers to float 
their superdreadnought loans. 

“And the bankers, on their part, not 
knowing these people personally as in the 
good old days, had to send out a regiment 
of experts to size up the situation from 
every conceivable point of view. These 
experts reported on the personnel, on the 
plant, on the product, on other plants like 
it, on the general and specific conditions in 
that industry and scores of other things. 
Do you see how complicated and indirect 
it became? Nobody could say ‘Sure! I 
know John Smith. He’s good for a loan,’ 
for John Smith and John Smith’s character 
and business ability had been swallowed up 
in the directors’ board which had taken his 
place. Small independent firms or business 
units amalgamated, or were gradually 
pushed to the wall, while bigger, more com- 
plicated forms of corporations took their 
place. 

‘But the difficulty of obtaining the loan 
wasn’t all. One banker couldn’t swing such 
a wad. And so, after deciding to float the 
loan, with bonds or what not, the bankers 
would then distribute the loan around to 
various investment or brokerage houses to 
sell to their customers. So it was the pub- 
lie, you see, who took up the loan in the 
end just as in the old days, but with this 
difference: The public then knew first- 
hand to whom it was lending its money; 
it knew all about the character and busi- 
ness ability of John Smith, who sought the 
loan. 

“‘Now it frequently doesn’t know any- 
thing first-hand; it doesn’t know the com- 
pany that wants the loan; it doesn’t know 
the bankers that negotiate the loan; it 
doesn’t know the brokers to whom blocks of 
stock are distributed, and it doesn’t know 
the bond salesmen who come around with a 
carefully rehearsed song and dance toinduce 
you, the public, to stick your hard-earned 
cash into those securities. Now, too often, 
the individual investor doesn’t know any- 
thing all the way down along the line; he 
can only know what he is told and he is told 
only the carefully prepared propaganda 
which will tend to sell the stock. That’s 
the modern process in a nutshell.’”’ 


The Investor’s Problems 


“And to add to the complication, that 
big business unit, operating under its board 
of directors, may decide upon a second or 
even a third loan. The first loan may be a 
pretty good investment, the second not so 
good, the third decidedly risky. How is the 
individual investor, beset by all this be- 
wildering variety, to know which type of 
security is good and how long it will stay 
good? It’s as abstruse as higher mathe- 
matics and far more uncertain. For ex- 
perts commit errors, pr markets slump or 
industries go to pot. The inexperienced in- 
vestor cannot possibly know what he is up 
against or when he may be wiped out; the 
only way for him to thread the complicated 
maze is to get expert advice fitted to his 
personal needs. 

“ And that brings us to another handicap 
for the ignorant investor who tries to pad- 
dle his own canoe. All this tremendous 
variety of securities, bonds, common and 
preferred stocks and debentures, good, bad 
and indifferent, is dumped down upor the 
public, to whom it must be sold. But the 
public knows nothing about it and so it 
must be told. And this is where the bond 
salesmen come in. They are often pepp 
youngsters of pleasing personality, wit 
strong persuasive gifts. They may sell the 
individual securities which are not good for 
him, which may be positively harmful be- 
cause they do not fit in with his particular 
needs or the list he has already acquired. 


THE SATURDAY 


The point is that in the present situation 
the best interests of the investor are often 
lost in the shuffle in this very complicated 
pattern of business as it has grown up 
today. 

“These razor-edged young salesmen 
want to bring home the bacon, dispose of 
their blocks of stock and cash in on their 
commissions. Theoretically the investor’s 
interests should always come first, since in 
the end it is he who shoulders the loans; 
but practically, in our present system, dis- 
tribution and selling receive more attention 
than the public, whose interests are too 
often crowded to the wall. 

“‘ Almost every day women come into my 
office with unsuitable lists of securities pur- 
chased on the say-so of some bond sales- 
man, and these securities 1 am often forced 
to sell at a definite loss. What is needed 
throughout the entire selling force is a 
higher sense of moral responsibility to the 
individual investor, whose interests should 
be considered first instead of last. 

“Of course there are excellent bond 
salesmen, plenty of them, of high moral 
agg and and investors are perfectly safe 
in their hands; but the system tends to 
stress selling ability, with the result that a 
smart youth, with strong persuasive powers, 
unhampered by a conscience, may make a 
bigger success than a man with a keen 
sense of responsibility to the investor. For 
the latter may discover, in talking financial 
matters over with his prospect, that the 
stock he is trying to sell does not fit in at all 
with his customer’s particular needs; in 
which case, being an honest man, he is 
obliged to lay off. But a salesman without 
conscience very carefully insulates himself 
from the private affairs of the prospect. 
He doesn’t want to know too much. It 
may hamper his sales. Selling bonds in 
this fashion is like the old-fashioned method 
of selling patent medicines which were 
claimed to be good for everything.” 


Insurance for Education 


“We might call the age in which your 
father lived the age of simplicity and this 
age the age of complication. But the vital 
point is that the individual investor who 
lives in the present age of complication 
cannot go on trying to manage his pecuni- 
ary affairs as if he still lived in the age of 
simplicity; sooner or later he is bound to 
crash into the stone wall of fact. That’s 
what happened to your father. He was 
still traveling in yesterday, at a pretty 
lively rate of speed, when he crashed head- 
long into today.” 

“T see,” said Miss S thoughtfully. ‘ But 
he didn’t know,’’ she murmured excusingly. 
She glanced at her wrist watch and rose. 

“One moment,” I said. “I have another 
suggestion to make. Are you the business 
head of the family?” 

She laughed. 

I don’t know about business, but I’m 
all the head there is.”’ 

“And the sole support of your mother, 
outside of the income derived from these 
sec urities? ‘ja 

“No additional source of income from 
rich uncles or cousins or aunts?”’ 

She flushed and shook her head. 

“We have an extensive family, but 
they’re all extensively poor. They hung 
on to father like limpets. He was always 
giving money to them. And now,” she con- 
tinued indignantly, ‘that father’s dead, all 
the relatives who have been living on him 
for years have been writing in letters of 
condolence to tell me how extravagant he 
was! I told them,” she added, ‘“‘where to 
go. : 

‘Fair enough! 
you? “i 
“Twenty-three next month.” 

“Perfectly sound in wind and limb? 

She stared at me wonderingly. 

mf ve never been sick in my life. 


ae: en right,”’ I said. ‘‘Now I’m going to 
tell you what you must do. You're the 
man of the family, with all his cares and 
responsibilities, and the first thing you 
must do is to provide for your mother in 
case something happens to you. That's 
what every good business man does—every 
good business woman, too, if she has de- 

ndents. In your case, with youth and 
health, insurance is an excellent investment, 
for the premiums are small. You’re what’s 
called a good risk.” 

“Insurance!” she breathed, wide-eyed. 
“Me? And to think of anybody calling 
me a good risk! They ought to talk to 


And now how old are 


But 
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mother!"’ She broke into unsteady laugh- 
ter. “How much will they risk on me? 
Fifty thousand?” 

I smiled. 

“You don’t need $50,000 worth of pro- 
tection. That’s what it is—just protection, 
in case something turns up. We'll work out 
the amount some other time. I just wished 
to introduce you to the idea.” 

“Pleased to make its acquaintance,” she 
murmured with a laugh. 

“You see, you’re in a man’s position as 
the financial head of the family and you 
ought to take a man’s responsibility for the 
future. Then if or when you get married 
you can tack on a bit more in the event of 
children, which will enable you to send 
them through college.”’ 

She threw back her head and burst into 
a peal of clear laughter. 

“Talk about foresight! Talk about liv- 
= & in yesterday and crashing into today! 

What about living in today and crashing 
headlong into tomorrow?” 

“Foresight is better than hindsight,’’ I 
said dryly, thinking of her father. “And 
everybody in a responsible position takes 
out insurance these days as a matter of 
course. Why, the girls even insure their 
hats against rain on Easter Day. My 
cousin is sending her son through college 
on insurance money. It only seems bizarre 
to you because you've been living all your 
life in Europe, where they get a new Coa 
ness idea about once every other century. 
Wake up! Swim with the tide of your 
times!”’ 

“I’m going to!” she promised gayly. 
*‘And, moreover, I shall take a swimming 
prize. Baby insurance—I likethat! I shall 
name him-her John-Joan. I shall bond my 
body for his-her education to the extent 
of "” She broke off and looked sober. 
“It just occurs to me that my so-called 
education cost poor father scandalous 
sums. weary an SP She reached the door 
and turned back, laughing. ‘“‘ Why couldn’t 
I go into selling insurance? They might 





give me a rebate on my own policy for all | 


these future contingencies.” 

“That's a rather bright idea.” It was, in 
fact, pure inspiration, for that girl was a 
born saleswoman. “Let me think it over. 
Bring down your mother tomorrow.” 

“And you won't tell her about selling 
po oe 5 stock at a loss? What was that 
rule? 

“Never let your losses accumulate. Sell 
your securities when they begin to depreci- 
ate. Take a smal! loss in order to cut short 
a bigger one.” 


Helping Lame Ducks 


“Don’t tell mother that! She solemnly 
believes that all those securities have ac- 
quired peculiar merit and doubled in value 
simply by long association with our dis- 
tinguished family. And if she caught you 
selling them for actually less than father 
paid for them she'd have a conniption fit.”’ 

“We'll keep it dark, so long as the head 
of the family understands.” 


She vanished through the doorway, a 


brave, vital, clear-headed girl. 


There must | 


have been fine ancestry somewhere back | 


along the line to offset the weakness of her 
parents. After all, the dead do not die; 


they live on in us in a kind of deathless | 


immortality. 


My next client was a contrast in every 


respect. The office of an investment ad- 
viser is like that of a preacher or a doctor; 
into it pour rich man, 


was an ex-moving- picture actress, slack, 
good-tempered, paralyzed in one arm as the 
result of a fall for which she blamed her 
husband and which had cut short her pro- 
fessional career. Though divorced from her 
husband, he still constantly applied to her 
for funds. She drenched herself with per- 
fume so overpowering that in the close con- 
fines of my office it turned me giddy and 
faint; and, financially, she had no more 
sense than a tadpole. Altogether an un- 
prepossessing client, but it was plain she 
needed my aid. 
their clients, winnowing out the so-called 
chaff; but somebody has to help the lame 
ducks, and my policy is to give the best of 
the house to everyone who knocks at my 
door. 

She entered, bursting with bad news and 
incoherent with excitement. The gist of 
her announcement was that she had lost 
$10,000 worth of securities and she had 
come to me to retrieve them for her. 

“How did you lose them?”’ I inquired. 

(Continued on Page 77) 


Some advisers hand-pick’ 


oor man, beggar | 
man, thief —all seeking advice. This woman | 


can tell 
it by the 
RED STRIPE 


ERFECTION in radio depends 
upon sp ga in all the units 
of the radio set. 


No matter whether you build 
your own set or buy one already 
built you can now tell whether the 
panel is the best that can be had or 
just a “panel.” 

The identifying mark of bakelite- 
Dilecto is the thin red stripe that 
runs through the entire pane! and 
can be seen along the edge—a thin 
red stripe that sets apart the per 
fect radio panel from all its 
imitators. 


Bakelite-Dilecto has higher di 
electric strength than you will ever 
need in radio. It cannot warp, swell 
orcrack. It resists heat (220° F), cold, 
water, oils, solvents and ali weather 
elements. Bakelite-Dilecto has been 
used by the United States Navy 
and Signal Corps under the most 
severe conditions for over eight 
years. 


Your radio dealer can get it cut 
and drilled to size for you 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE COMPANY 


Factory: Newark, Delaware 
Service from 
NEW YORK ~- Woolworth Bidg. 
CHICAGO + Wrigley Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH, 301 Fifth Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
75 Fremont St. 
LOS ANGELES, 
307 S. Hill Se. 
SEATTLE, 
104i 6th Ave., Sc. 


(Offices and A gents 
Throwghous the 
World) 
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Roliin engineers are constantly working for new stand- 
ards of ormance hitherto not attained in cars at any 
price. New refinements of springs and a new develop- 
ment in steeri aeee have just been incorporated in the 
design of the Rollin, making it one of the easiest steering 
and one of the most comfortable riding cars on the entire 
market— ess of price. You will be amazed at the 
results at: ed by this new development. 

In no other car will you get this combination of advanced features: 


New Easy Steering Design New Transverse Rear Spring 


4-Wheel Brakes 4-Bearing Crankshaft 
Full Size Balloon Tires Force Feed Lubrication 
European Type Motor 25 to 30 miles per gallon of gas 














Thousands of Rollin cars in practically every 
State in the Union, as well as throughout the 
civilized world, are performing way beyond all 
claims ever made by this institution. 








In fact, this car, designed and made by some 
of the most experienced men in the automobile 
industry, is daily setting new performance records 
for efficiency and economy in the hands of 
thousands of users. 


Rollin White—one of the country’s foremost 
engineers, and designer of the Rollin—was 
probably the first man to incorporate high grade 
European practice in a popular priced quality 
automobile. 


The amazing results are astonishing the world. 


See the Rollin dealer in your town today. 


THE ROLLIN MOTORS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































































(Continued from Page 75) 

Upon which she unfolded a tale of a 
bucket shop, though she did not call it that. 
It was a certain brokerage concern located 
down in the financial district. Some of her 
friends were speculating and she thought 
she’d take a little flyer in a “sure thing”’ 
too. The place looked just like any other 
broker’s office, she declared; one went up 
in an elevator and walked through large 
double doors into an imposing, luxurious 
layout—solid mahogany furniture, fine 
Persian rugs on the floor, telegraph instru- 
ments clicking, boys dashing importantly 
back and forth, markers at the blackboard, 
and numbers of credulous, greedy suckers 
like herself, with cnhuundon aaaitenes in 
their own ability and luck, eager to specu- 
late. But she had not speculated that day; 
she had simply strolled in with a friend to 
watch the show. Eventually she decided 
to take a chance on some shares, but the 
clerk had told her she would have to put up 
some cash for margins or some stock as 
collateral. She decided on the latter, and 
the following morning turned over to him 
by messenger $10,000 worth of securities, 
meaning to telephone in her order later 
that day. Then her ex-husband had turned 
up with a hard-luck story, ‘And so,” she 
said, “‘I decided to lend the poor fish some 
coin.” That necessitated her regaining 
possession of her bonds, for she was short 
of money at the time. But here she struck 
a snag. The broker’s office would not re- 
turn them. They did not refuse outright, 
but kept evading and pussyfooting and 
finally told her that Mr. B, the principal in 
the firm, had locked away the securities in 
his safety-deposit box for safekeeping and 
was, most unfortunately, away on his 
vacation; but just as soon as he returned, 
and so on. 


The Ways of Bucketeers 


“That got me kind of suspicious,’”’ she 
concluded; “but still and all, I didn’t want 
to start anything I couldn’t finish and I 
thought maybe they was all right. Then 
this morning I read in the paper about some 
bucket shop getting indicted, as they called 
it, whatever that may mean, and then they 
gave this firm’s name. They called it a 
bucket shop. What’s a bucket shop any- 
way?” 

“A bucket shop is a crooked brokerage 
firm that skins the public by illegal prac- 
tices. I’m afraid your securities are gone.” 

Nevertheless, to make sure, I put on my 
hat and went down to the district attorney’s 
office. 

It was as I feared. The firm had been 
on the verge of exposure and insolvency 
when they took her securities.. It was sim- 
ply a cold-blooded steal. 

“Sometimes,’’ said the district attorney, 
“customers want to buy outright certain 
stocks, and the bucket shops just pocket 
their money. That’s plain grand larceny. 
Or sometimes these bucket shops take the 
money of a client speculating on margins 
and they actually do buy the stocks speci- 
fied; but at the same time, secretly, they 
order another firm to sell the exact number 
of shares they have just purchased, so the 
transactions cancel each other. For ex- 
ample, the customer may order the bucket 
shop to buy on margin 100 shares of U. S. 
Steel. Well, the bucket shop may actually 
buy those 100 shares and record the trans- 
action on their books, as required; but at 
the same time they sell 100 shares of U. S. 
Steel through some other office working in 
collaboration with them, or in another de- 
partment or branch of their own company, 
so the sale is canceled each time, and yet it 
shows up as a legal transaction on their 
books. ’ 

“Then there are bucket shops which 
when their customers order them to specu- 
late on margin simply don’t execute the 
orders. They just pool the cash. Some of 
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these fellows are shrewd, hard-headed 
rogues, and they do not throw away their 


gains on wine and women and Broadway, as | 
most of the bucketeers do. They save their | 


money and when the inevitable crash comes 
they have big assets; they can pay 100 
cents on the dollar. The argument they 
ut up about their victims is something 
ike this: ‘Here’s this big boob; he doesn’t 
know the market; he wants to buy on mar- 
gin 100 shares of XYZ; but XYZ’s going 
dowr: even if we do buy for him he’ll be 
wiped out in a few days, so what’s the "se 
of buying? We’ll just string him along, get 
him to feed in more cash for margins and 
clean him out.’ 

“These bucketeers are safe so long as the 
market keeps going down. The trouble 
starts when it begins to rise. For suppose 
some shrewd or lucky customer drops in to 
buy certain shares of XYZ just at the bot- 
tom of the market when it is ready to rise? 
That customer stands to make a pot of 
money. And the bucket shop must pay or 
goinsolvent, If they have sufficient money 
cached away they usually come through in 
order to avoid exposure; if not, we have 
another bucket-shop case on our hands. 

““Women have no means of telling these 
dishonest brokers from the honest ones, 
save by their acts. And usually it is then 
too late. Not long ago a lady wrote in to 
me and said: 


“*Dear Mr. District Attorney: Will you 
please give me the name of a bucket shop? 
Mine has failed.’ 


“‘ About three years ago we had a perfect 
epidemic of bucket shops. Now, however, 
we are gradually cleaning them out. The 
Stock Exchange is helping us; recently 
it handed in to me two cases of bucket 
shops. 

“The trouble with these bucket-shop 
cases is that they’re so hard to prove up on. 
It’s like using a slow, lumbering old oxcart 
to catch a modern high-powered automo- 
bile. The oxcart is our own clumsy, anti- 
quated criminal law and the high-powered 
car is our modern criminal class, up to every 
trick and using every device to outwit 
justice, Our forefathers, when they framed 
the law, didn’t conceive of all this modern, 
newfangled, complicated crime. They were 
chiefly anxious that the innocent should 
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have a fair chance and not be railroaded | 


through to jail; and with this object in 
view they an up checks and guards, with 
the result that our law is slow and unwieldy 


and tends to mollycoddle the criminal. It | 


is hard to convict clever crooks these days, 
with lawyers using every technicality in 
their favor; the long-drawn-out trials create 
a heavy expense to the overburdened tax- 
payers; the criminais appeal and appeal and 
are often sustained on technicalities, and 
so justice fails.” 


The Cost of Crime 


“Take, for example, the cost to the state 
of looking through an accused broker’s 
books. A firm of brokers may have a thou- 
sand books. A whole truckload may be 
dumped into these chambers and then we 
have to pay an expert to go through them. 
It may cost $1000. Well, but I have only 
an apportionment of $34,000 for the entire 
year to cover all such contingent expenses. 
The present cost of crime to the state is 
exceedingly high. The fact is modern crime 
is too complicated and the law dealing with 
it too antiquated for justice to be done. 
And yet, despite all these handicaps, we are 
cleaning up the bucket-shop situation. Of 
course, if an ignorant public will speculate 
in the most. intricate business in the world, 
it must expect to get its fingers burned.” 

My silly client’ had got hers burned $10,- 
000 worth. 

There’s no closed season on suckers; and 
yet to save my soul I couldn't help grieving 
about her all day. 





















































You need these other 
BOSCH Necessities 


Bip —=n 
= BOSCH 
Windshield 
| Wiper “Electric” 





An absolutely reli- 
able automatic 
cleaner that is oper- 
ated electrically. Not affected 
by engine speeds. Puts no bur- 
den on the battery. Requires 
no attention. $9.50 each. A 
real quality unit. 








BOSCH 
Shock Absorber 





A new device 
that controls car 
springs perfectly 
and provides 
true riding com- 
fort at low cost. Prices per 
pair: For Fords $10. For 
Medium Cars $15. For Heavy 
Cars and Trucks $20. 





<< Oso" 
A Type 600 

Ignition System 

For FORDS 


A new ignition 
system — big, de- 
pendable, eff- 
cient, waterproot 
—has automatic spark ad- 
vance. Makes starting easy — 
adds power and speed —saves 
gas and repairs—-keeps plugs 
clean — prevents all ignition 


troubles. Price $12.75. 
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A BIG, sure-firing, long-lived, 
gas-tight plug to which you car 
pin your faith. Its insulator is 
“Ambosite,” a new non-clay 
chemical composition (not por- 
celain) of remarkable strength 
and insulating properties. 

Its electrodes are genuine nickel 
—their flat crescent shape insures 
big, ribbon-shaped sparks that 
fire every atom of fuel and de- 
velop maximum power. 

It’s a QUALITY plug throughout 
—designed right, built with the 
utmost care—the Bosch answer 
to all spark plug troubles! 

It outwears three ordinary plugs. 
Get genuine Bosch Plugs—they’re RED, 
If you cannot buy them at a nearby 
dealer’s, order direct, giving name and 
year of your car. No money required 
—just pay the postman on delivery. 


Regular Sizes, $1.00 


In Canada, $1.25 


Ford Size . 75¢ 


In Canada, $1.00 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO. CORP'’N 
Main Office and Works: Springheld, Mass 
Branches New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
DEALERS : Big advantages open to live dealers who can become 


Bosch Sales Agents and sell the Bosch Long Line of Necessizies 











Sauerkraut 
International 


AUERKRAUT is popular! ! 

Five countries claim it as their 
own, 
Beigium and even Russia all want the 
credit for originating this food, deli- 
cious to the taste and invigorating to 
the health. Few other foods have been 
so widely honored at home and abroad. 


Authorities of many countries indorse 
it. Not only in the books of such die- 





Germany, Holland, England, | 
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with secret satisfaction, “his hair is turn- 
ing gray.” 

From the front the fact was not so 
noticeable, but she had instantly observed 
the grayness as he bowed over her hand. 

“At first, when I got off the train,” he 
told her, “and saw your daughter, I 
thought it must be you. And all the way, 
as we drove up here, it continued—that 
extraordinary illusion. I could not get it 
from my head. It is incredible, Rosina, 
that you should have a grown-up daughter, 
though it is not incredible at all that your 
daughter should be beautiful.” 

“TI don’t know that I should call her 
exactly beautiful,” Rosina reflected aloud, 
looking toward Amy bending over the 
flowers, “‘but I own that to me she’s the 
loveliest thing in the world,” 

Lazalo nodded. 

“No,” he replied with a slow smile, ‘you 
would not call her beautiful, but that is be- 
cause she is like you, and you never did 
appreciate yourself.” 

“But beauty,” she began, “is a 

“It is not the kind of thing one can 
debate,” he interrupted. “Beauty, like 
genius, is more easy to discern than to 
define. She is more than beautiful—she is 
charming. And such poise! It makes her 
seem older than—older than she can pos- 
sibly be.” 

“Yes,” said Rosina, warm with satis- 
faction as she always was when Amy was 
praised, ‘she does seem older than she is, 
It is ‘because she has been so much with 


” 





| older people—that is, with me. We’re un- 


| usuall 
tinued, 


tetic and medical authorities as Drs. | 


Arnold Lorand, of Carlsbad, and 
Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur Institute, 
of Paris, will you see sauerkraut rec- 
ommended, but alsa in the magazines 
and newspapers of our own time. Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director of the Bu- | 


reau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
conducted by Good Housekeeping; G. 
C. Harter, of the Defensive Diet League 
of America, and other dietists of na- 
tional reputation join in the praise of 
sauerkraut. Leaders of opinion in 
correct eating realize that this popu- 
larity is deserved. 

Sauerkraut ranks high in the scale of food 


values. It is rich in mineral salts—high in 
calories—full of vitamins. As a corrective 


companionable.” And she con- 
telling him of their riding, their 
music, the many things they enjoyed to- 
gether, until presently Amy’s return silenced 
her and they went in to dinner. 

“IT am sure you must find Washington 
much changed of late years,” said Lazalo 
when they were at table. 

“TI haven't been there for a very long 
time.” 

He turned to Amy. 

“And you don’t 
either?” 

“No, Mr. Ambassador.” 

“Well, it is not at all the same place I 
remember. While I have been away, grow- 


know Washington 


| ing up, the United States has been growing 


| 


up also. Perhaps most of all one perceives 
it socially. For one thing, we foreigners 


| are not so important in your — as we 


| used to be.” ] 
| into our prepa place in the picture, and 


food it is gaining friends each day. The tang | 


oft sauerkraut helps the appetite. The lactic 
ferments keep the intesrinal tract free from 
disease-producing germs You will be 
healthier if you eat it. 


And sauerkraut is good t) eat. People enjoy a 
dish of it with their meals. That's why it’s 
popular! 

“Sauerkraut as a Health Food” will tell you 
some New ways to prepare it, and some things 
you may expect it to do for you. Simply fill 
in the coupon for your vopy. 


sf 


Saverkraut may be purchased at grocer- 
(ic s, delicatessen stores «nd meat markets. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this — 
Booklet of 
Toul 
" 


\ os bas 
Health Facts \\ sr ) 
FREE 3h\ 


PTI iiitiiiineririnnii iri 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
Ciyde, Ohio 
Please send me pouveld your free booklet “Sauer- 
krowt as « Mealt d,’' wih new tested recipes 


a Food 
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He smiled. ‘We have fallen 
that is a good thing, though I hear some of 
my older colleagues lamenting the days of 
their inflated glory. 

“But after all,” he continued, “every- 
where that sort of balloon has been more 
or less punctured. That is true even in 
Japan. The Prince Regent has learned from 
the Prince of Wales that it is better to be 
popular than to be revered. It is better to 


| be thrown from a horse than to be torn from 


one. You may now see the Prince Regent 
in the cinema, and word has gone forth that 
instead of standing in awed silence when he 
passes, the people may cheer. But for my 
part, I am very glad I saw some of the old 
formalistic courts before the change came. 

“Our own king takes these matters 
philosophically, In a talk I had with him 
just belore I came to this country he was 
quite droll. ‘I do not care for republics,’ 
he said, ‘but they are spreading like the 
influenza. In these times a king must work, 
like anybody else, to hold his Job.’” 

Amy laughed. 

“How amusing!” she exclaimed. “ Judg- 
ing from his pictures, I shouldn't have sup- 
posed he had that much humor. But 
perhaps I oughtn’t to have said that in 
your excellency’s presence.” 

There was a twinkle in Lazalo’s eye as he 
replied. 

“* Mademoiselle,”’ he said, “you may say 
in my presence anything which it may 
»lease you to say and I shall be an attentive 
dener, But I have one favor to ask of 
you— please do not cail me excellency.” 

“Oh,” cried Amy, feigning mortification, 
“just when I was so proud of the way I 
worked it in!” 

“Yes, you worked it in beautifully, but — 
please, not any more. You cannot imagine 
what a relief it is to get away from all that.” 
He turned to Rosina. ‘“‘ You were so good 
to ask me here, and so very good not to ask 
anyone else this evening. It is a luxury for 
a bachelor to come to a place so charming, 
where he can feel at home.” 
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SYRINGAS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


It was not necessary to draw Lazalo out, 
but his fluency was in no sense due to 
vanity. He was one of those conversa- 
tionally gifted men who, through being 
urged to talk, ultimately acquire an oblig- 
ing habit of talking without waiting to be 
urged. At dinner, and later on the porch 
when he was smoking his cigar, Amy lis- 
tened intently, and Rosina noticed, not 
without amusement, that when he paused 
it was her daughter rather than herself who 
would put in the word to start him up again. 

“You ought to write your autobiogra- 

hy,” declared Amy. And immediatel 
alo was reminded of the disaster whic 
befell a certain British diplomatist whose 
memoirs, intended to be published after his 
death, were stolen by secret agents of an- 
other government. 

“It was not so much the international 
indiscretions they contained that got him 
into difficulties,” he said, “as the back- 
stairs gossip of his own court which leaked 
back to the Foreign Office. His career ter- 
minated, leaving him a diplomatist without 
a post and an author without a manuscript.” 

“Mother,” Amy presently asked, “do 
you think the Mitchells would mind if I 
didn’t go to their dance tonight? I’ve got 
to go to the Lyons’ tomorrow night, you 
know, and I’d much rather not go tonight.” 

“You can telephone and ask,” Rosina 
said. 

“It'll take more explaining if I do it my- 
self. Bo a dear and do’it for me, won’t 
you?” 

With a shade of reluctance, which, how- 
ever, she had no difficulty in concealing, 
Rosina abandoned hope of an uninterrupted 
talk with Lazalo and went to the telephone. 
After all, she reflected, he would be here 
several days. The opportunity for a talk 
would come later. And to Amy, who had 
never seen the social life of a capital, diplo- 
matic reminiscences were a novelty. It was 
to Amy’s credit that she wished to stay. 
Maternal pride welled up within Rosina as 
she reflected that most young girls of today 
would go to the dance. 


a 


- OU’VE taken breakfast to his excel- 

lency’s room?” Rosina asked the 
maid who brought coffee to her bedside next 
morning. 

“No, madam; he breakfasted down- 
stairs.” 

“But he asked for breakfast in his room.” 

“Yes, madam, but he woke up early and 
came down. He’s at breakfast with Miss 
Amy now.” 

“Oh, all right. He didn’t have to break- 
fast alone.” She was relieved. “ Please 
ask Miss Amy if she will come up and see 
me afterward.” 

A fresh morning breeze was swinging the 
net curtains at her windows, and the leaves 
outside, mottled with sun and shadow, were 
like a living tapestry. A perfect morning 
for a ride. iesevesies of rides in Rock Creek 
Park with Lazalo came back to her and she 
recollected that he used to long for sur- 
roundings less urban than those of Wash- 
ington. He would enjoy the riding here; 
she was looking forward to showing him her 
favorite woodland trails, and had meant 
last night to speak of her plan for a ride this 
morning, but it had slipped her mind. Amy 
could tell him now and he could get ready. 
Too bad Amy couldn’t go with them, but 
there were a the two horses. Amy loved 
riding and rode as only a woman can who 
understands horses, but usually she had all 
the riding she wanted, and there were al- 
ways things for her to do at home. She 
wouldn’t mind giving up her ride just this 
once. 

She must get up and dress or they would 
miss the beauty of the early morning. She 
would take him through the pines to the 
lake where the mountain laurel was thick- 
est, and swing back through the birch 
woods and past the waterfall. . 

The current of her thoughts was inter- 
rupted by a sudden tattoo on her door, and 


she had hardly answered when Amy burst 
into the room. 

“‘Morning, mother. What did you 
want?” 


Rosina saw that she was dressed for rid- 
ing, and before she could answer, Amy ran 
on breathlessly. 

“You ought to be out. It’s a marvelous 
morning! The minute I woke I thought 
what a wonderful morning it would be for a 
ride, so I hopped up and hustled into my 
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clothes and had Ella knock at Count Laza- 
lo’s door and ask him if he didn’t want to 
go.”” In the exuberance of her vitality she 
was executing dance steps on the rug. 

“He sent back word it was just what he 
did want to do; so he and rushed 
down, and we’ve had breakfast. But I just 
want to make sure it’s all right with you. 
I'd have asked you sooner, only I! didn’t 
want to disturb you. But if you got up 
right away you wouldn’t be ready for an 
hour or so, and besides, he’ll have to ride 
Glory—my pony isn’t big enough for him. 
Is it all right, dear? I knew you wouldn’t 
want him to be roostiny around here half 
the morning without anything to do.” 

Lying back upon ker pillows, Rosina had 
been gazing at her energetic daughter, and 
now that the volley of explanations sud- 
denly ceased she had no answer ready and 
continued to regard her silently. 

‘Well, mother, it’s all right, isn’t it?’ 

Amy could not wait. She was eager, 
tense, motionless, like a sprinter poised for 
the signal to start. Rosina felt herself 
smiling faintly. 

“As a matter of fact, dear,” she said, “I 
had been planning to go myself for this 
ride, but since ——” 

“Oh, I’m awfully sorry!”” Amy cried. 
“You weren’t up, you see, so I But 
there’s no earthly reason why you shouldn’t 
hop right up an a 

“No,” Rosina broke in, ‘‘you’re both 
ready. I’ll go tomorrow.” 

“But, mother --—” 

“No. Run along, dear.” 

“‘Well”—as Amy gave in she bright- 
ened—‘‘I’m awfully sorry if you’re disap- 
pointed.”” Then she moved rapidly toward 
the door, saying, ‘‘I’ll take him up through 
the pines to the lake so he can see the 
laurel.” 

She was hardly gone when Rosina heard 
the horses being led up to the house. Their 
bits Jingled as they tossed their heads. 
Glory always snorted like that at first; it 
was her way of telling how glad she was to 
get out. Rosina had different little games 
she played with Glory. One of them was to 
feed her sugar after having mounted, mak- 
ing her turn her head and reach for it. She 
liked the feel of the mare’s velvet nose in 
her palm. But this morning Glory, too, was 
destined to be disappointed; she would 
turn her head back hopefully, but Lazalo 
would not understand. 

A sound of restless hoofs scuffing the 
loose stone of the drive informed her that 
the riders were mounting, and when, a mo- 
ment later, they rode off she followed with 
ears and imagination as they walked to the 
end of the drive and on reaching the dirt 
road broke into a trot. 

Well, there were always things for her to 
do. It was getting on toward the tenth of 
the month; she must balance her check 
book and pay her bills. 

“I suppose it’s good for my soul,” she 
said to herself as she slipped into her 
kimono. 

When, several hours later, the riders re- 
turned, Rosina carried in her heart, as she 
went downstairs to meet them, a pleasant 
consciousness of merit. 

“* My check book is balanced and my bills 
are paid,” she remarked with satisfaction 
to her daughter; but the nod with which 
Amy received the news was perfunctory. 

“I couldn’t resist swinging in at the 
Weldons’ on the way back from the lake to 
show him off,”’ she informed Rosina, but as 
she spoke she looked mischievously at 
Lazalo from the corners of her eyes. ‘‘He 
didn’t want to go, but he behaved very de- 
cently about it when he saw he had to, and 
of course the Weldons were thrilled. You 
know how they love titles and things. And 
I disobeyed orders and tossed off a few su- 

rfluous excellencies just for full measure.” 

hen, to Lazalo, who was evidently amused, 
she explained: ‘‘ They had an explorer and 
a poet up here last summer, but the 
haven’t an ambassador in their whole col- 
lection and they’re green with envy.”” And 
turning again to Rosina: “That reminds 
me, mother—they’re all coming over here 
for tennis and tea this afternoon.” 

“How og 3 

“I don’t ow. Maybe ten, maybe 
twenty. They’re expecting some friends by 
motor and if they come they'll bring them. 
We're going to have mixed doubles. I 
don’t know whether you knew it, but Count 
Lazalo is a whiz at tennis.” 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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of these Facts 


N order to properly ask and induce the intel- 

ligent, thinking housewife to buy DAIRYLEA 
EVAPORATED MILK, 70,000 responsible, progres- 
sive farmers, deliberately and purposely, have 
gone ABOVE THE HIGH GOVERNMENT STANDARDS 
in producing DAIRYLEA—thereby offering you a 
richer, creamier milk, containing more butter 
fats and milk solids than the Nation’s Milk Law 
requires. 


‘O, when you buy DAIRYLEA, you can 
\* be certain that each can has the com- 
bined guarantee of these 70,000 responsible 
farmers—who assure you that your 
DAIRYLEA is and always will be their own 
product, from cows they themselves own, 
sent direct from their farnis to you—AND 
THAT DAIRYLEA IS A MILK OF EXCELLENCE 
EVEN ABOVE THE STANDARDS SET BY THE 
GOVERNMENT’S MILK LAWS! 

DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y 





A MONUMENT built by 


10,000 progressive farmers, own- 
ing a milhon cows and seven 
million acres of farm lands ~~ 








*500 worth of engine throug 
the failure of 20° worth of oi 


Experienced car owners have learned to safe- 
guard their motors by using only the lubricat- 
ing oil that gives the “film of protection” — 
thin «as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as steel. 


| 


Seng may spend months choosing a 
car. He visits automobile shows, con- 
sults friends, insists on demonstrations. He 
buys carefully, deliberately, with sound busi 
ness judgment-—as the size of the investment 


warrants. 


And then, far too often, he discards all 
that careful judgment. He entrusts the pro- 
tection of his expensive motor to “any old 
oil,” He succumbs to the pernicious legend 
that “all motor oils are alike’—the legend 
that keeps the motor-repair business booming. 


Why all motor oils are NOT alike 


In action, a motor-oil forms a thin film 
over the vital parts of a motor. This film 
works its way between all the whirling, fly- 
ing surfaces and prevents destructive metal 
to metal contact. 


But the oil film itself must withstand ter- 
rific punishment—the constant menace of 
tearing, grinding friction, the lash of searing, 
scorching heat. It is under that punishment 
that ordinary oil fails. The film breaks, curls 
up and~burns. Unprotected metal chafes 
against metal. Insidious friction sets up. 
This results in lost power, undue carbon 
deposits and u’timately in scored cylinders 
and burned out bearings. It first cripples, 
then shortens the life of a motor. 
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But experienced car-owners know one oil 
that never fails. An oil that forms a “film 
of protection” thin as tissue, smooth as silk, 
tough as steel. An oil that offers maximum 
resistance to deadly heat and friction. An 
oil that is uniformly good—for more than 
3,000 laboratory tests each month guarantee 
its quality. That oil is Veedol. 


’ 


Let the “film of protection’ 
safeguard your motor 


Don't gamble an expensive automobile 
engine against a quart of unknown oil. Pro- 
tect the big investment your motor repre- 
sents. Put the Veedol “film of protection” 
to work guarding your motor every minute, 
under every condition. Keep a 5 gallon con- 
tainer of the correct Veedol oil in your own 
garage. Then you are sure of the “film of 
protection” when and where you need it. 


Wherever a dealer displays the black and 
orange Veedol sign, you'll find the Motor Pro- 
tection Guide, a chart telling which Veedol 
oil your ear requires. Have your crankcase 
drained and refilled with the correct Veedol 
oil. The extra few cents a gallon is the cheap- 
est motor insurance you can buy. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 1) 
Broadway, N. Y., Chicago, 3433 So. Racine 
Avenue; San Francisco, 414 Brannan Street. 


Movorists in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure 
additional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline 























FILM* PE ON 


thin as tissue, smooth 
as silk, tough as steel 





Veedol forms a smooth, even, un- 
broken “film of protection” that safe- 
guards your motor. The fact that 
Veedol resists deadly heat and friction 
has been proved chemically by scien- 
tists. It has been proved practically by 
thousands of motorists. Veedol gives 
them more power, greater gasoline and 
oil mileage, less carbon and the great- 
est possible economy in operation. 








Economy Oils and Greases 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“No, no,”’ Lazalo protested, “‘I did not 
say that I was a—a whiz.” 

Amy, however, lightly overrode the pro- 
test, saying to her mother, “He's Fane 
doubles against Lenglen and the King of 
Norwa 

“But ‘they beat us very much. It was 
they who were the whizzes.” He smiled 
over the banisters as he started upstairs. 
“‘Whizzes—very good—I shall remember.” 

They had returned late from their ride; 
while they were changing their costumes 
luncheon waited, and by t the time they rose 
from table it was nearly three. Lazalo had 
not finished his cigar when a fleet of motor 
cars arrived with the Weldons and their 
friends, and presently the entire party be- 
took themselves to the tennis courts where, 
until teatime, Amy and Lazalo played 
doubles with two of the visitors. Tea was 
hardly over when it was time for dinner and 
the guests rushed away, and after dinner 
the three moved out to the porch, where 
they chatted while Lazalo smoked in the 
half darkness. 

“Amy,” asked Rosina, after the grand- 
father’ 8 clock had slowly boomed the hour 
of ten, ‘‘what time is Tom Lyon coming to 
take you to the dance?” 

“Oh, any time. I’m in no hurry. 

The bull’s-eye of orange ek t pone 
marked the end of Lazalo’s cigar glowed 
brightly for a moment and died down again. 

“When a dance begins so late,” he in- 
quired, ‘“‘what time does it end?” 

a “It'll last most of the night,”” Amy told 
im. 

“And as I understand it, the chaperon is 
now regarded as a prehistoric creature?” 

“z don’t mind cha rons,” the girl re- 
plied; ‘‘but mother doesn’t care for dan- 
cing any more, and it tires her to sit around 
and try to talk down a jazz band. Far as 
I’m concerned, I'd love it if you’d both 
come. In fact, if-—— 

“Look here,”’ put in Rosina with a little 
laugh, ‘“‘you may as well understand, you 
young dynamo, that you’re not going to be 
allowed to send Count Lazalo back to 
Washington a wreck. The riding and the 
tennis are quite enough for one day. And 
besides, I want a little time with him 
myself.” 

The headlights of a motor coming up the 
curving drive swung their glare across the 
garden as if passing the shrubs and flowers 
in review, and Amy went to the front door 
to meet Tom Lyon; but instead of starting 
off with him at once she brought him to the 
porch, turning on the lights as she came. 
He was a tall, beautiful collegian, elegantly 
languorous, and he informed Lazalo that 
next year, when he got out of college, he 
was either going to take up a literary 
career, sell bonds or enter the diplomatic 
service. 

“Ah,” remarked Lazalo, gazing at the 
ceiling with an expression almost too grave 
and thoughtful, ‘that gives you a wide 
choice of careers, does it not?” 

“Yes, I can’t make up my mind. What 


would you think of a fellow’s going into | 


diplomacy, sir? 
did.” 


“‘I don’t suppose there’s much money in 
it to begin with.” 

““Not a great deal.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “‘a fellow has to con- 
sider whether there’s money in a thing 
these days, with the cost of living and 
everything. I mean he has to make money 
if he wants to get married, or anything 
like that.” 

“But what is there like that?” Lazalo 
asked. 

‘IT mean if he wants to get married before 
he’s an old man with one foot in the grave.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Lazalo with profound 
solemnity. ‘‘As a bachelor diplomatist no 
longer in the first flush of youth, I should 
not advise you to pursue diplomacy. Bonds 
would certainly be better.” 

“I’m awfully obliged to you, sir, for your 
advice,”” Tom answered gratefully, as he 
and Amy departed. 

Rosina looked at Lazalo and they smiled 
together understandingly. It was as if they 
had spoken. 

“It is a state of very mild insanity, is it 
not?” he commented, and she knew that he 
meant youth. “ Especially the boys,” he 
added. ‘Certainly your Amy has herself 
well in hand.” 

A June bug inside the porch screens was 
whirring about the electric light and knock- 
ing into it. 

alo rose, saying, “‘Now that the 
future ambassador has left us, shall I put 
the light out again?’ 
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“Yes, I was going to ask you to.” 

He pressed the =e - instead of 
resuming his seat ges slowly up and 
down the porch in the peaceful dimness. 

“This is a tua ck place that you have, 
Rosina, and it is a charming life that you 
lead here. It is just right, the whole thing. 
You are to be congratulated, my dear, 
because you have found the most difficult 
things in the world to find—the way to live, 
the way to be happy.” 

“Yes, I am happy.” 

“One has not to be assured of that. [It is 
self-evident. No one who was not happy 
could look as you do or bear herself so. I 
rejoice for yoid pree with all my heart. But I 
hardly need tell you that.” 

“Tt is pleasant to hear.” She stood =p. 
“Let’s walk, if you're not tired. I’ve hardly 
moved all day.” 

“By all means.” 

He held the screen door open and stepped 
down to the grass after her. 

“And you,” she began as they strolled 
slowly beside the house with its rank of 
sentinel hollyhocks, “you must be 7 
happy, too, for you have been successf 
° often I have heard of you and thought 
of you.’ 

™ Yes, naturally we have thought often of 
each other, you and I.” 

They fell silent, and reaching the end of 
the house, stood looking through dark 
aisles between rows of apple trees slopin 
down the hillside; then as they forme | 
their steps he continued: 

“‘But as for happiness—no, I have been 
interested rather than happy. Of course a 
man unmarried may advance more rapidly 
at first, but the time arrives when what was 
an advantage becomes a disadvantage.” 

“You think so?” 

She wished him to be more specific. A 
cool dampness penetrating her satin slippers 
warned her that the grass was wet, but had 
she found herself wading in a lake she 
would not have turned back. 

“Certainly,” replied Lazalo, “a man 
should marry. He should have a wife and 
children to keep him young. The bachelor 
pays for his freedom and his advancement 
with loneliness. Who should know better 
than I? His life is like a house without 
flowers in summer and without a fire in 
winter.” 

This time they did not turn, but con- 
tinued toward the garden; and as they 
stepped down the low grass terrace Rosina 
laid her hand upon his arm. It seemed 
natural after that to leave it there. 

“That is the side of the matter that is 
most apparent to you,” she told him; ‘‘but 
you mustn’t forget that there are other sides. 
When unmarried people think of marriage 
they presuppose perfect happiness, but 
that’s exactly what none of us can count 
on. There are so many mistakes.” 

It was as close as she cared to get to her 
own story, and she felt sure that he would 
gather her meaning. 

“True,” he admitted; “‘but assuming 
that we are intelligent, we are less likely to 
make mistakes as we grow older.” 


‘“*Mistakes!’’ he repeated in a reflective 
tone. ‘How little Nature cares what hap- 
pens to the individual! All she desires is 
that, cost what it may, there shall be indi- 
viduals—plenty of individuals. Purposely, 
she sends youth into battle eager and dis- 
armed —that is to say, the slave of impulses, 
but without judgment. 

“Here in this garden, where Nature 
shows nothing but brary it is easy to for- 
get her savage side; but the truth is, Nature 
is a beautiful, relentless brute. And one of 
her greatest cruelties is that by the time we 
have ‘ace some understanding of life 
she allows us only a little while in which to 
apply the knowledge.” He laughed ironi- 
cally. ‘‘Naturally, that aspect of the situa- 
tion is in my mind now more than it used to 
be. I confess that I do not look forward 
with pleasure to a lonely old age.” 

“How absurd!” she exclaimed. 


had 


all people! 

Having reached the extremity of the 
grass walk, they turned across the upper 
end of the inclosure. 

“Thank you,” he said, “but there are 
little signs which point the other way. I 
was thinking only yesterday that anecdotes 
show which way the wind blows. One ac- 
quires a collection of them. The other night 
I caught m fr to ag at dinner starting to tell the 
same anecdote a second time.” 

“Anyone might do that.” 

“Anyone not young, yes. I have a ccl- 
league in Washington who does it con- 
stantly, and it is terrible.” - 


“You of 
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“But you caught yourself,” Rosina per- 
sisted, ‘‘and that makes all the difference.” 
And she continued lightly, ‘‘There’s no use | 
in trying to make me worry about you on 
the score of age, Constantine. Not when 
i: can ag and play tennis all day and 

k as you do.’ 

“Not in years,” he said, “have I felt so 
young as in these days here with you. It 
is as if —— 

Suddenly he paused, and as he turned 
toward her Rosina drop his arm. For 
some moments she had nm aware partly 
of what he was saying and easy of a fra- 
grance wafting from the ky cloud of 
shrubbery beside them. 





“Are there not syringas somewhere near 


us here?’’ he asked. 

Rosina stood silent. 

“Yes, surely. Syringas. 
little starry blossoms.”’ He drew in a deep 
breath. ‘Ah, that is a scent one does not 
forget! 

“But there you are!’’ he went on, his tone 
again becoming philosophical. ‘‘ Was I not 
just begs that Nature is cruel? Rosina, 
you will hardly believe what an effect the 
scent of syrmens used to have upon me 
years ago imaginably romantic! I 
could become drunk with it. But now I 
analyze. I say to myself, ‘ Yes, to be sure, 
a charming fragrance; but there are other 
fragrances.’ And I ask myself, ‘In my 
youth, how much was it syringas and how 
much imagination?’”’ 

Rosina stood silent. 

“Yes,” he reiterated ee ‘as we grow 
older we learn to anal 

Suddenly she turn ral started toward 
the house, saying breathlessly, “The grass 
is so wet—my slippers.” And as she accel- 
erated her pace: “I should have brought a 
shawl.” ae 


ORNING, mother. You've got a 


I can see the | 





great day for your ride.” 

Rosina was taking a sip of coffee when 
Amy burst into her room. 

“T don’t believe I'll go today.” She set | 
the cup upon the breakfast tray on her bed. 
“I didn’t sleep well. I’m tired.’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry! And he’s counting on it 
so. Don’t you think you'd feel better once 
you got out?” 

But the elder woman shook her head. 

“No, you go. I'll try to get some sleep. 

“Of course I'd enjoy going with him, but 
really, mother, I think Pe 

“No, it’s out of the question.” 

“But I feel as if I was cheating you.” 
“Well, you’re not,” said Rosina. ‘You're 
doing me a favor.” 

When Amy had gone and the maid had 
removed the tray she tried to sleep, but in 
spite of fatigue her mind was active and she | 
lay upon her bed throughout the morning 
thinking of last night. Now and then a | 
wave of stinging bitterness passed over her 
and she found herself compressing her lips 
and clenching her fists, but toward noon the 
began to see the matter in another light. 
was funny. Yes, it was funny. She whe 
into a laugh. 

“You fool!” she said to herself aloud. 

“You romantic old fool!” 

After that she wept softly. It seemed to | 
comfort her. She went tosleep. It was late 
afternoon when she awakened. She still | 
felt tired, but her conscience troubled her 
for having so long neglected her guest. 

“T ought to get up,” she told herself, but | 
instead she rang and asked for Amy. 

“T looked in on you about lunchtime,” 
Amy said as she entered, ‘“‘but you were | 
asleep and I told them not to disturb you. 
I hope you feel better, dear.”’ 

“Well, anyway, I’m coming down for 
dinner.” 

“Why do that?’’ 

“With a visitor here, I feel I ought to.’ 

“Oh,” said Amy, “you needn't fret about | 
him, He’s getting on famously. As you 
weren’t down, I tried to make it up to him. 
I’ve been pampering him'’—-she gave a | 
little chuckle—‘‘and he takes to it like a 
duck to water.” Then more gravely she | 
continued: “‘ You see, mother, Finer you | 
were all tired out and needed rest, and I 
didn’t know when you were going to wake | 
up, so I just had to use my own judgment. 

I thought he’d get bored being around with | 

nobody but me all day, so when the Mor- 

risons asked us to motor over to the club 

for dinner I told them we'd go. Of course I | 

coe phone and get out of it if you'd like, 
tee ie 

“So far as I’m concerned,”’ Rosina in- 
terrupted, “that suits me beautifully, but | 
he came up here for a rest, and it seems to 
me —— 





Fadiboned 
Molasses 
Candy 


EAL, down-south molasses, 
with the teasing, tantalizing: 
mellow flavor of the suger cane— 
that’s what makes this candy so 
delicious. 


Here is the recipe: 


Put { cup butter in kettle; 
allow to melt over fire. Then add 
2 cups Gold ~yo Brer Rabbit 
cup ¢ d suger 

cup water. ” Stir well fet 

lor a few minutes without 

po no then stir constantly 
until, tried in cold water, it forme 
brittle threads. Just before taking 
from toe fire, add 1 teaspoon 
vinegar. Pour in buttered pan 
When cool enough, pull until it 
becomes porous and light colored 
Cut in small pieces with knife or 
large shears and give the children 
and grown folks all they want 





Pure molasses sweets are good 
for you —rich in the mineral salts 
doctors say we need. Like milk, 
molasses is rich in calcium and like 
spinach it is rich in iron. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK: Send to Dept. 
P-3, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 
Orleans, La., for the Brer Rabbit 
book of delicious molasses recipes. 














Two grades 
Gold Label 


and Green 


Molasses 
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It was Amy’s turn to interrupt. 
“Never you fear,” she said. “He wants 
to go. He swears he does.” 
| “Very well.” Rosina turned away from 
the light. ‘ Enjoy yourself, but don’t stay 
too late. You were out so late last night. 

“Ail right. I’m not a bit tired, though. 
| I feel wonderful.” 

Rosina, in a kimono, was lying on the 
sofa in her bedroom, reading, when a little 
before eleven that night she heard the 
motor coming up the drive, and a few 


DASH CONTROLLED 
minutes later she saw Amy in the doorway. 


e @ ‘Are you feeling better?” she asked. 
| “Yes, dear, thank you. I got my feet 
Z. wet last night and it may have given me a 
- little cold.”” She smiled and added, “‘ At my 


age one has to be careful, you know.” 
“Your age!” Amy me “ee on her 
5O knees to the floor and vepromay her. “Why, 
r you're as young as you can * 
“As young as I can be,”’ Rosina repeated 
FOR slowly. ; 
“You’re as young for your age as I am 
FORDS old for mine. He was saying that only 
tonight.” 
“Who was saying what?” 
“C6 ount Lazalo was saying I’m old for 
my age. 
“Do you think he enjoyed himself?” 
“Why, certainly.” Amy’s complete as- 
surance made her mother smile again. 
“He’s smoking on the porch,” she said. “I 
guess I’d better run down. I’ll look in on 
you in a little while, before I go to bed.” 
Rosina react on. Presently she heard the 
screen door close, and their voices, now 
under her window, now faintly as the 
moved toward the garden. Her first Bow 4 
edge of their return to the house came when 
Amy once more appeared at her door. 












Duty and 
Taxes Extra 


in Canada 


CHEVROLETS love of the game; began to understand 


that there can be a definite satisfaction in 

Freight Added West of the Rockies working toward the chosen goal. He was 

absorbed in doing the task itself, regard- 
less of what the outcome might be. 

e The effect of these changes in Dale was 

quite obvious, easily discovered by the 

quip our otor or familiar eye. He was no longer to be seen 

about Bissell’s store at odd hours of the day, 

when even the less thrifty and energetic of 

° e his neighbors were busy with the tasks that 

QO eat wt r1vin filled their lives. Even in the evening he 

was now likely to be among the last to ap- 

pear, “ane * swiftly and with purpose, 

staying only lon mfr to get his paper 








There is nothing at three times the and an occasional piece of mail, to make his 
: a 4 - purchases, and to exchange greetings with 
price that will give you such satisfactory the other men in the place. He fell into the 














temperature control of your motor as | habit of drawing Jim Saladine aside and 
. : | asking him questions, seeking his advice; 
: the Parsons Radiator Shield. for Jim was a good farmer with a reputation 
: basin : p for successful enterprises, and his opinion 
An entirely new principle in radiator wes oF value. It was Jin who advined Dele 
. $ ¢ to ho is apples for the spring market, an 
protection is employed. The simple told him how to pack and store them in 
design permits a low manufacturing order to avoid oe followed his - 
ri structions or modi them to meet his * 
cost. Therefore you cannot afford to own problem with an intelligence and in- 
be without it this winter. genuity that eurption’ even Bases. who 
—— came to see what the other had done. 
Made of finest pressed steel, finished in There was even some small change in 
‘ A Dale’s personal appearance and in his man- 
| beautiful high-baked enamel, the | ner. Habitually silent in the past, he now 
it | : Parsons Radiator Shield is firm and | occasionally had a word or two to say; the 
clio | diffident restraint whic ad former 
Hl ' liffident restraint which had formerly 
| strong. Its beauty will improve the | marked ee Oy ag es ey Me a curi- 
| ¢ ous strength in his voice and in his utter- 
appearance of your car. ances. One night when Will Belter had 
some tale to tell of how Pettibaw had eater 


Assure yourself of quicker get-away on Sunday dinner with Jane Thomaston, Dale 











AM cold days. Keep sleet and snow from ones pe b. os nal” poe re plan tae 
. i So8 ti Ss imse u ve e. 
Halj Open short-circuiting your motor, Prevent ‘Will Bissell. who from tert rts behind 
...—. cold winds from coming through your “ | the counter atched all that passed in his 

' . store, who Knew his customers and weig 
floor boards. . Keep the heat under the lacae gall te Salat aibaeeaedl, "ie aap 
pie hood. Save fuel, oil and repairs. don’t seem the way he used to. There’s a 
f" i | oR Sladine agreed, “I don't k he'll 
| ; j ; - Saladine agreed. “I don’t know as he’ 
‘Ea | The " Parsons Radiator Shield is — be able to pay off Pettibaw; but it’s been a 
Hi \ i , . trolled from the dash—can be set in on hty ty good thing for him to try.” 
| > iti : , asked, “Why do you figure Ra 
i iy three positions. Installed in a few ae tak aint tee te a 





minutes by yourself or by your dealer. any notion he really wants Dale’s farm?” 

Saladine considered for a moment. He 
knew Bissell’s discretion, and spoke frankly. 
“I’ve got a notion he likes Jane Thomaston 
| pretty well,” he replied. “I’ve always kind 
of thought he wanted to put Dale out of the 


PARSONS MANU FACTURING COMPANY | picture with her. She’ s always paid a lot of 


| attention to Dale.” 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN | “T used to figure Dale and her night get 


ut the 








Closed . Put it on today 





Largest Automobile Body Hinge Manufacturers in the World married sometime,” Will agreed. 
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“We went out and gathered these for 
you,” she said. “The ones on your dressing 
table are fading.” 

Her hands were filled with syringas, and 
as she moved toward her mother their 
fragrance filled the room. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Rosina. “I ean’t 
bear flowers in my room—not the way I 
feel tonight.”” Then, as Amy stood looking 
‘oar oe and astonished, she feared she had 

urt her and quickly added, “You were a 
sweet child to think of it, but please take 
them away.’ 

“Why, that’s all right, mother; I’ll put 
them in my room,” said Amy. “I'll love 
to have them there.” 

“Yes, dear.” Rosina closed her eyes and 
slowly opened them again. ‘I begin to see 
what you meant when you said it was a 
deathly sweetness.” 

On her way to the dressing table Amy 
paused and turned. 

“It’s queer your saying that!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Why, just this evening I was 
thinking you were right. It’s the most 
romantic scent there is. 

She moved on, laid the fresh sprays on 
the glass top of the dressing table, took the 
others from the bow! and filled it with 
fresh water. 

“T feel as if I'd never appreciated syringas 
until I smelled them out there just now, all 
damp with dew,” she continued in a dreamy 
tone as she arranged the flowers. “To me 
they’re like all the love songs of the world 
translated into fragrance.” 

Then as Rosina caught her breath, Amy 
swung swiftly around, as if no longer willing 
to conceal her radiance. 

“* And mother,’ she added proudly, “‘Con- 
stantine thinks so too!’ 


oOo THE PINES 


FOR (Continued from Page 27) 


last three or four years it don’t look that 


way. 

“Maybe Pettibaw thinks he could get her 
if Dale was out of it,” Saladine said again. 
He smiled faintly. ‘I was talking to Jane 
the other day,” he explained. “To hear 
her, you’d think she thought Pettibaw was 
made and handed down. The talk she 
makes about the way he does things. But 
I take notice she don’t marry him; and I 

ess he’d be willing quick enough if she’d 

ave him.” 

“Jane’s a good woman,” Bissell com- 
mented. 

“She’s a right able woman,” Saladine 
agreed; but he added whimsically, ‘I 
dunno’s I’d want to be married to her 
though. She’s got too much of a mind of 
her own.” 

“Well,” Bissell reminded him, “ Dale’s 
getting to have a mind of his own too. 
She'd be a lot better off with him than with 
Pettibaw, certain.” 

Such discussions as this one necessarily 
took place with some frequency through the 
winter; for the change in Dale was not to 
be disregarded. The fact that on this par- 
ticular day in spring he drove into town 
with Jane on the seat beside him, and set 
her down at her door, and exchanged a fur- 
ther word or two with her before driving on, 
was remarked by more than one person. 
When two or three days later Pettibaw 
came through on his — to East Harbor, 
Belter saw him in the village and seized his 
opportunity to tell the a. 

e said to Pettibaw, “You ain’t been 
here lately, have you?” 

“Too much business on hand,” Pettibaw 
replied largely. ‘I’ve made a mighty good 
thing out of this last bunch of pine. Roads 
are too muddy to do much hauling in there 
where we are. But I'l} have some good lum- 
ber to sell soon as I can get it out.” 

“Ain't seen you around Miss Thomas- 
ton’s lately.” 

“T’'m figuring on stopping in over there 
right away. 

“Her and Dale was riding around one 
day this week,’’ Belter remarked wisely. 
“He had to go over toward Liberty for 
something, cae she went along with him.” 

Pettibaw laughed. ‘ Well, he’s been see- 
ing her for a good many years; but it ain’t 
done. him any good yet that a man can make 
out.” He strode largely toward the door. 
“Dale’d better scratch avel nearer home,” 
he added jovially. e’s got enough to 
keep him vay | I should think.” 

Belter saw him cross the road and go to- 
ward the house where Jane lived. The tale- 
bearer watched with some curiosity to see 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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BUNTING 
SPRING EYE 
AND SHACKLE 
BOLT BUSHINGS 


If Somebody was Pounding 
Your Car With a Hammer 


AMMER blows wielded by a 
sturdy arm are no whit different 
from the impact of moving parts 

working in worn or ill-fitting bushing 
bearings. 

Stop this destructive pounding of 
piston pin knocks and spring bolt rattles 
instantly by rebushing the parte with 
Bunting Bushing Bearings. The cost is 
infinitesimal compared with the loss in 
value and efficiency suffered by any car 
running with worn bushings in pistons, 
springs and steering mechanism. 


“Too many hard knocks spoil both 


cars and boys”’. 


The high quality of BUNTING 
Bushing Bearings is a constant insurance 
against the depreciation resulting from 
wear. Nothing less than BUNTING 
quality will properly safeguard the car. 
Insist on BUNTING Bushing Bearings. 

Bunting Bushing Bearings are made for 

replacement in all popular 
automotive vehicles. 
Leading automotive 
distributors carry 
complete stocks. Any 
service man can in- 
stall them. 
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DOORS, WINDOWS, FRAMES, EXTERIOR MOLDING, TRIM. ENTRANCES, 
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MEDICINE CASES, LINEN CLOSETS AND OTHER BUILTIN FEATURES 


Curtis Woodwork is sold by 
feted lumbermen east of the 
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of Woodwork is DESIG 


Curtis Woodwork marks 

the point where the house 

builders finish and the 
home builders begin 




















Dining Alcove C-742 


An attractive and convenient feature for @ space not less than 
5’ 6” or more than 6 


Doors as low as $15.32 per pair, Bookcases 


Stairway C-900 
For the Cotonial Home. There are many other artistic designs for 
various types of comes including Colonial, English and Western 
Today every home builder takes a lively in- Curtis —— are artistically in good taste, 
autiful and attractive. 


terest in the design of his home and has defi- 
nite ideas as to the appearance of every room. 
Woodwork is of primary importance and 
should be chosen with particular attention to 
its quality and design 
Curtis Woodwork has been developed to 
accommodate -this growing interest in better 


true to type, 
How you benefit by 
Curtis Standard Designs 


Just to give you an idea of the serag of 
Curtis Woodwork we will mentiona few. We 
believe you will find them lower than you 


homes and better quality in materials. 


expected. Mantels $10.00 to $75.00, French 





In Curtis Woodwork you have your choice 
of a large variety of designs created by prom- 
inent architects. You will find woodwork of 
every kind to harmonize with any treatment 
you have in mind. This applies to doors, win- 
dows, moldings, trim, as well as the more 
decorative built-in features, such as mantels, 
entrances, stairways and china closets. 


Plan your Home by the easy 
method of selection 
By selecting your woodwork from designs 











that you can see in advance, you run no risk of 
disappointment 

Your architect or builder will be glad to help 
you because his desire is to produce a result 
that is pleasing to you and creditable to him. 


Ironing Board and 
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Convenient and substantial. 
Adjustable to a comfortable 
height. Out of the way when 
not in use. Always ready for 
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Colonial 


Curtis China Closets add dig- 
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dining room. There are styles 
to harmonize with any type of 
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$40.00 and up, Staircases complete with bal- 
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It will pay you to see the nearest Curtis 
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variety of designs. He will also give you 
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modeling your old one. 

Write us for any information you may 
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7 rooms and 8 rooms. We will gladly forward 
any of these books to you. Simply indicate 
which ones you desire, enclosing $1 for each. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

how long he would stay; and when Petti- 
baw presently came out and got into his car 
and drove away on the road toward Dale’s 
farm Belter grinned to himself. He thought 
Pettibaw was probably going to lay down 
the law to Dale, tell him what he might and 
might not do. 

But the conversation between the two 
men was not at all as Belter imagined it. 
Pettibaw drove along the pond road, curs- 
ing the deep mud and the ruts which made 
his small car sway and bound, and turned 
at last into Dale’s barnyard. His hail was 
not answered, so he went out through the 
barn and saw that Dale was hauling manure 
down to the lower field; he accordingly set- 
tled himself to wait for the other’s return. 
When Dale by and by drove up the slope 
and across the road Pettibaw rose and went 
to meet him, grinning amiably enough. 

He held up his hand and said, “ Hello, 
Dale!” 

Dale jumped to the ground. A year ago 
he would have slid listlessly over the wheel; 
the fact that he now jumped down, landed 
lightly and stood alertly, impressed even 
Pettibaw with the fact that there was a 
change in the man. When Dale spoke his 
voice was different too. 

He said steadily, ‘‘How-do, Pettibaw.” 

“You look busy,” Pettibaw remarked. 

Dale’s eyes turned toward the lower field. 
“Well, I am kind of busy,” he confessed. 

“Things going all right?” 

“Good enough.” 

Pettibaw cleared his throat and lighted a 
cigar and cleared his throat again. ““Haven’t 
changed your mind, have you?” he in- 
quired. ‘‘Wouldn’t want to sell the pines 
back to me?” 

“Not so’s you’d notice,” Dale replied 
mildly. 

“T’m about cleaned up, where my mill is 
now,” Pettibaw explained. ‘“‘Haven’t 
bought anything else, and I'll be ready to 
make a move somewhere soon. Thought if 
I was going to have to come back here next 
fall, I might as well come now.” 

“You ain’t got any claim on the pines,” 
Dale reminded him. ‘‘ The mortgage is just 
on the farm here.” 

Pettibaw grinned. ‘Well, if there was a 
forced sale of the farm that didn’t satisfy 
the mortgage, guess I could get a judgment 
against the pines on your note.” 

“There ain’t going to be any forced sale,” 
Dale told him. 

“I’m going to call on you for that pay- 
ment when it’s due,”’ Pettibaw warned him. 
“Four hundred.” 

“Why, I figured you would,” Dale as- 
sured him. 

“T don’t aim to crowd you,” Pettibaw 
explained, “but it’s business with me.” 

“Sure,” Dale agreed. “‘You don’t have 
to excuse yourself.” 

“If you're going to pay, that’s all there is 
to it,’’ the millman conceded. 

“I figure on paying when due,” Dale de- 
clared again. 

Pettibaw’s demeanor changed, became 
expansive and kindly. ‘Well, Dale, I’m 
glad to hear it. The farm’s looking a lot 
better. I expect you'll thank me some day 
for waking youup. Making you stir around 
a bit.” 

“T can’t complain,” Dale replied. 

“No reason why there shouldn't be 
friendly feelings between us, then, is there?” 

“Not a reason.” 

The millman reached into his pocket. 
“Have a cigar?” 

“‘Not any, thank you just the same.” 

“T’ve got to go along to town.” 

Dale turned toward his team. “And I’ve 
got a pile of work,” he assented. 

So Pettibaw wheeled his car and once 
more attacked the muddy ruts, mouing 
toward Fraternity. Only as he disappear 
did Dale’s eyes turn for a moment after the 
other man. Then he went steadily on with 
the work at hand. But during the rest of 
the day he found himself wondering why 
Pettibaw had come. It seemed to him, the 
more he thought upon the incident, that 
Pettibaw regretted his bargain, would like 
to have the pines again. Dale was puzzled 
and full of conjectures. 

It happened that he found the answer to 
his question at the store that evening. Andy 
Wattles had gone to town that day to haul 
out a truckload of matched boards with 
which Bissell intended to make some re- 
pairs upon the store, and he reported that 
the lumber market had taken an upward 
turn. Dale, listening, heard him quote 
prices and figures; he began to see the light 
even before Jim Saladine pointed the per- 
sonal application. 





Jim came to where Dale sat and said 
thoughtfully, ‘‘Guess that bunch of pine 
of yours is worth a good deal more than you 
paid for it, now, Dale.” 

Dale nodded. “Sounds that way,” he 


agreed. 

“‘Pettibaw’ll be around trying to buy it 
back from you,” Saladine suggested. 

The other smiled faintly. “He was 
around today.” 

Saladine digested this; and then he 
chuckled. ‘Well, for all he’s such a busi- 
ness man as he says, looks like you out- 
generaled him some, don’t it, Dale?” 

Dale permitted himself a measure of tri- 
umph. “He acted like he felt that way 
about it,’’ he agreed. 

After a momentary silence Saladine said, 
‘He won't like that. I guess there’s a mean 
streak in Pettibaw. ta was you I'd be 
any sure I kep’ up with my payments, 

aie 


“T aim to,” Dale replied. 
‘And kind of keep him in mind. I would, 
anyways.” 
ale’s nostrils tightened faintly. He 
found a certain exhilaration in the prospect 
of a conflict with Pettibaw. 


vi 


UCCESS has a prestige all its own, and 

no one is any more ready to recognize 
foresight and an eye to the main chance than 
the thrifty New England farmer. When 
Dale put his farm to the hazard in order to 
save the pines, and this from a motive which 
was assumed to be _— sentimental,every- 
one thought him foolish and predicted that 
the fool would be paid according to his 
folly. The fact that, faced with the neces- 
sity of making a yearly payment on his 
mortgage, Dale redoubled and redoubled 
again the energy of his efforts to make the 
farm pay, served in their eyes to emphasize 
his folly rather than to excuse it. It was not 
likely to occur te any of them that Dale 
might be sufficiently rewarded, even if he 
lost his farm, by the discovery that there 
was a solid satisfaction in work. They were 
not likely to perceive any spiritual recom- 
pense in the situation. ro their eyes the 
fact was simply this—that Dale had been 
comfortable enough, with a farm which sup- 
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plied him with everything he needed and | 
demanded very little in return; that he had | 


exchanged this estate for one of toil and 
tribulation. 
for insecurity, indolence for hard work, a 
pleasant ease for rigorous and continuous 
struggle. 

“He ain’t the same man,” Will Belter 
protested. ‘“‘Used to be Dale lived right 
comfortable and easy; and if you stopped 
in there he always had time to set and telk 
with you. But now he’s working all the 
time; always a-doing something. I guess 


He had exchanged security | 


he’s found out he bit off more’n he can | 


chew.” 


Saladine and one or two others learned | 


a new respect for Dale, applauded his ef- 
forts and approved them; but on the whole 
he had few defenders. 


But the news that lumber had gone up, | 
that the pines had risen in value, and that | 


Dale had accordingly made a very good bar- 


gain indeed, effected a complete reversal of | 


this public opinion and clothed Dale in a 
reputation for shrewdness which he was far 
from deserving, but which he was neverthe- 
less forced to wear. Saladine, willing to ac- 
cent this change of view, told two or three 
others that Pettibaw had already tried to 
buy back the pines. Will Belter spread the 
report; and Dale found himself within a 
day or two received with respect, his as- 
tuteness ‘praised, his foresight now ap- 
plauded as generously as his bargain had in 
the beginning been condemned. 

As the days passed, the proportions of 
Dale’s coup grew and grew. Gates, the 
East Harbor dealer in cordwood who came 
out to arrange for the purchase of Dale’s 
cut of the winter before, made Dale an offer 
for the pines. What the figure was, neither 
Dale nor Gates told anyone; but Fraternity 
believed it was high enough to show Dale at 
least five hundred dollars’ profit. A few 
thought Dale should have sold; the ma- 
jority, as definitely convinced now of his 
wisdom as they had before been of his folly, 
wagged their heads and applauded his deci- 
sion. 

“‘Lumber’s going a lot higher before it’s 
any lower,”’ they declared. ‘Don’t you 
worry yourself about Dale Warner. He 
knows which way the cat’ll jump.” 

Dale, at first confused by this new reputa- 
tion, began after a little to accept it as his 
due. He was told so often that he was a 
good business man that he began to believe 
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For the 


Large Man- 


A new oversize sock 
in silk or lisle 


Here’s good news for you big, heavy fellows whose feet 
and legs are built oversize to carry a large frame. 


A hosiery maker has finally built a sock to fit you—toe, 
instep, heel, ankle, calf. Yes, it’s Rollins. Of course, 
it’s Rollins—the manufacturer who for 32 years has 
always had uppermost in mind the needs and comfort 
of the wearer. 


Rollins oversize socks have twice the usual amount of 
stretch at the top—that’s leg comfort. Extra long in 
foot and leg—that’s the end of cramped toes and that 
embarrassing gap between trouser cuff and sock top 
when you sit down. Glove-fitting ankle—that elim- 
inates the old wrinkles and rolls at the top of low shoes. 
Harms-Not dye, too—that means they'll keep their 
fabric strength and lustre. 

Get into this new oversize sock—with both feet. 
Here’s comfort, man! And it’s good to look at. 

No. 1144, in silk, at a dollar. No. 344, in lisle, at 50 
cents. If your dealer hasn’t stocked these new oversize 
socks, send us his name and the mioney. We'll send you 
the hose, postpaid. 





Reliable merchants everywhere sell and recommend 
Rollins Hosiery for men, women and children. 


You cannot buy Rollins Hosiery from house-to-house 
canvassers. 
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“A railroad man’s 
railroad” 


ROM the ranks, New York Central 
men rise by merit through positions 
of greater and greater responsibility. 


Ability, industry and character are the 
sole tests of promotion, and they are 
applied all the way up the ladder to 
the highest executive positions. 


Because of the rigid application of this 
democratic process of selection, the 
New York Central has built up a 
morale that railroad men throughout 
the country regard as a model. 


New York Central standards of public 
service have beendeveloped on the solid 
foundation of individual opportunity. 
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it; and this belief, which might have made 
another arrogant, served simply to give 
Dale an added confidence in himself, a con- 


| fidence of which he was definitely in need. 
| For with the summer beginning, and the 
| date of his first payment to Pettibaw ap- 


proaching with a fearful rapidity, Dale was 
not at all sure where he would find the 
money. He had been able to assume a bold 


| front when Pettibaw asked him the direct 
' | question; he had pretended an assurance 
' | he was far from feeling. But the fact was 


that his accumulated fund was still defi- 


| nitely short of the fixed amount, and he saw 


no way to remedy the deficit. In the early 


| summer he suffered a blow which increased 
| his difficulties, for a cow which he had 
| counted upon selling for close to a hundred 


dollars escaped from the pasture into his 
garden, partook too lavishly of green vege- 
tables, and subsequently died after a long 
night in which Dale ministered to her with 
every means at his command. He wished 
to conceal the fact of her death from his 
neighbors, and disposed of the carcass in a 
remote corner of his pasture; but George 
Freeland happened past the house the next 
evening at milking time, stopped for a 
minute in the door of the tie-up, and re- 
marked the absence of the beast. 

Pettibaw got the news within a day or 
two, and came to see Dale again. There 
was a definite uneasiness in the millman’s 
He had exhausted the tract of 
timber on which he was then at work, had 


| not yet bought more, found himself in a ris- 


ing market with nothing to sell. The possi- 
bility of coming into possession of the pines 
once more was increasingly attractive to 
him. 

He found Dale in the kitchen eating 
his midday meal, and came at once and 


mw od to the point of his visit. 


“Hear you lost one of your cows?” he 
asked. 

a nodded. “Yes; yes, the old cow 
died.” 

“Figuring on selling her, wasn’t you?” 
Pettibaw demanded. 

“Selling old Lib?”” Dale shook his head 
and — “She weren’t a bit of good. 
Wouldn't have fetched five dollars at a glue 
factory. No, I kind of hated to see her go; 
but I never had a notion of selling her.” 

“Will Belter tells me you was planning 


“Will’d tell anything, I guess,” Dale re- 
minded the other. 
Pettibaw sat down, pressed his hat upon 


| his knee and mustered affability. ‘Well, 


Dale,” he said in a genial tone, ‘looks like 
you outdid me on that deal last summer. 
How’d you figure lumber’d be going up?” 

Dale had found that telling the truth 
usually brought good results. He said 
mildly, “‘Why, I didn’t buy the pines for a 
trade, Rad. I just kind of like to see them, 
down there by the pond.” 

Rad laughed. ‘Yeah, that’s what you 
said then,” he agreed. ‘ You fooled me, al! 
right. I thought you was crazy. Well, you 
was crazy like a fox. Yes, sir, you stand to 
make a good profit on them trees.” 

“I don’t figure to sell them,”’ Dale re- 
minded him. 

“I'd give you twenty-two fifty, right 
now, for them,” Rad suggested. 

‘Gates offered me twenty-five,” Dale 
replied; and Pettibaw winced in spite of 
himself. 

“What more’n that do you want?” he 
demanded. 

“TI don’t figure on selling,’’ Dale re- 
peated. 

Pettibaw leaned forward confidentially. 
“See here, now, Dale. You know, and I 
know, that you'll have to scratch a lot of 
gravel to pay me four hundred, come Sep- 
tember. Why don’t you be sensible and git 
out now, when you've got a good chance? 
I’d go to twenty-six if I had to.” 

Dale said simply, “‘I ain’t selling,” and 
in the end Pettibaw had to accept this. He 
drew off at last with angry words, words 
very like a threat. 

“You better see to’t you’re ready to pay 
up on the dot, then,” he advised Dale. “Or 
I'l! be down on you like a ton of brick, 
that’s all.” 

After the millman was gone, Dale rinsed 
the dishes he had used and put them on 
He found himself more and more definitely 
enjoying the position in which he found 
himself; and when from the farmyard he 
looked toward the pond and saw the dark 
tops ef the great pines, it was with a curious 
sense of gratitude to them. 

“T done a good job when I hitched up 


| with you old boys,” he told himself thought- 


fully. ‘‘ You’ve made it up to me, I'll say.” 
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He had been for so long a negligible figure 
in the life of the town; the incident of the 
pines had made him conspicuous, made his 
opinion sought after, and given weight to 
his words. He felt himself Fall of loyalty to 
them, was quite certain that whatever hap- 
pened they should never go. 

Jane Thomaston took it upon herself 
that afternoon to try to convince him that 
he was again a fool. She walked out from 
the village and found him working in the 
garden and made him listen to her. 

“TI been talking to Pettibaw,” she said. 

“‘He’s been talking to me,” Dale assented. 

“He says he offered you a six-hundred- 
dollar profit on them old trees and you 
wouldn’t take it.” 

“T never did aim to sell them trees,” 
Dale reminded her. 

“Then, you’re a bigger fool ’n I ever 
thought you were,”’ she asserted. “ 
thought you was crazy to mortgage this 
farm to buy them; but I know you're 
crazy now. They ain’t worth that, nor any- 
wheres near. And land knows, you need 
the money.” 

“Ain’t worth it, maybe, but Pettibaw 
thinks they are,” he retorted. 

“That’s not your fault. Long as he’s 
willing to pay you.” 

“‘T wouldn't want to get the best of him,” 
he remarked mildly. ‘‘Him such a fine 
business man and all.” 

She looked at him quickly, then smiled 
with a certain harsh tenderness in her eyes. 

“Land, Dale, looks to me you’re jealous 
of him, all of a sudden.” 

“Him? Why'd I be jealous cf him?” 

“The way I’ve talked him up. Well, Rad 
Pettibaw is an able man, at that.” 

“T dunno why you’re so anxious for me to 
get the best of him, then.” 

“Why, Dale, I’ve knowed you twenty 
years,”’ she said, almost gently. ‘Guess 
you know I’d want you to do well. That’s 
why I’m telling you you'd ought to sell.” 

“You’re always wanting to tell me what 
to do,”’ he replied quietly. “I sh’d think 
you’d begin to notice, after a while, that I 
mostly do the way I want to, spite of what 
you say.” 

“T guess you do, Dale,’”’ she confessed. 

“If you wasn’t so much inclined to think 
I didn’t know a thing, I’d like you a lot bet- 
ter, Jane.” 

“It’s just trying to take care of you.” 

“Blast it,” he said vehemently, ‘the 
whole blamed town keeps trying to take 
care of me. I’m a grown man. I can take 
care of myself, looks to me.” 

ri veel never get a better price for them 
trees,”’ she persisted. 

““T don’t aim to sell them trees,” he told 
her again. ‘‘Can’t you get that through 
your head? I don’t ever aim to sell.’’ 

When by and by she went back toward 
town he found himself faintly regretful be- 
cause he had spoken harshly to her. After 
all, he knew well enough that Jane thought 
only of his well-being. For years he had re- 
sented her attentions and feared them, be- 
cause without acknowledging it even to 
himself he perceived that she was the 
stronger character. But he himself had 
grown in strength and spiritual stature dur- 
ing the months just past. It occurred to 
him now that today, almost for the first 
time, he had dominated their conversation; 
occurred to him, too, that he had seen gen- 
tleness in her eyes, and some faint and re- 
spectful deference. He found a surprising 
warm pleasure in the. thought; this pleas- 
ure balanced the regret he had at first felt 
for his harshness. If Jane would just learn 
to give him credit for knowing what he was 
about —— It was astonishing how the fact 
that he had silenced her now endeared her 
to him. 

He tramped to the village earlier than 
usual that evening, half intending to stop in 
and see Jane and make his peace with a 
He vaguely perceived that there was a 
change in the relations between them; dis- 
covered in himself new springs of strength 
which enabled him to dominate her, instead 
of submitting in sullen silence to her domi- 
nance; and he wished to repeat the experi- 
ence of the afternoon. But his intention 
was forgotten, since, when he came up from 
the bridge to the store, half a dozen men 
were sitting on the steps there. 

They all looked toward him, and Will 
= said loudly, “Here he comes, now, 
Rad!” 

Dale stopped, perceived Pettibaw with 
red and flustered countenance and angry 
eyes, and guessed that they had been bait- 
ing the millman. Pettibaw spoke to him in 
a peremptory tone. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
“Dale, come here a minute.” 
So Dale joined them; and Pettibaw came 
down two steps to meet him, stood with 


| Dale’s head on a level with his waist and 


drop his hand on Dale’s shoulder. 
“These blamed fools here,” said Petti- 


| baw, “are trying to talk themselves into 


thinking you're a pretty shrewd man. Try- 
ing to make me believe you knew what you 


| were doing last summer.” 


] | know what I’m doing.” 
| laughed and slapped 


“Why,” said Dale, “I usually aim to 
And Gay Hunt 
is knee. Pettibaw 
was near choking; and Dale perceived that 
they had tormented the big man till he was 
raw with anger. 

“Here’s what I’m getting at,” Rad in- 
sisted. “I’m saying that you had some 


| fool notion you didn’t want them pines cut, 


| and you put a mortga 





on your home farm 
to buy "em. That's all there was to it, ain’t 
that so?” 

Dale looked from one of them to the 
other. 

“Won't they take your word for it?” 
he asked a renege: e was full of secret 
elation, enjoying this moment. 

“You bet your life they will!’”’ Pettibaw 
a “Or I'll start something around 

ere,” 

“Don’t see why I should go to say any- 
thing, then,”’ Dale told him. 

“Point is,” Pettibaw insisted, “‘you didn’t 
have any notion lumber was going up. You 
know that, well’s I do.” 

“I might have had some idee,” Dale said 
cautiously; and not only Gay Hunt but 
also George Freeland laughed aloud, and 
even Jim Saladine chuckled. 

Pettibaw, for a moment, seemed like to 
burst with his own thwarted anger. He 
would have gripped Dale’s other shoulder; 
but Dale step back down to the ground, 
drawing Pettibaw off balance, and the bi 
man had to release Dale to recover himself. 
From the level of the road he swung to face 
them all. Dale sat down beside Saladine 


| and they watched Pettibaw, who chewed 


| soundlessly, formin 


| do 


new words. In the 
end he managed to laugh. 

“Well,” he said, and waved his hands, “‘it 
don’t matter anyhow, if you want to claim 
it was that way. Main thing is, you can’t 
hold on to ’em. I'm going to cut them 
pines this fall, Dale, sure as you live.” 

“Dunno how you're going to manage it,”’ 
Dale said equably. 

“If you don’t pay what you owe me, 
come September, I'll grab ‘em; and if you 
yay-—-why, then I'll make you sell ’em 
back to me anyway.” 

Dale’s eyes narrowed, and the others were 
sober enough, listening quietly. ‘How'd 
you figure on doing all that?” he inquired. 

Pettibaw laughed again, his tone changed. 
“Don’t mean just that,” he replied. “Only 
thing is, I can make you see sense. Any 
man’s a fool to hold on to standing lumber 
and pay taxes on it and risk fires and every- 
thing, when he can get a fair price.” 

There was a momentary silence, and Dale 


| took a match from his pocket and whittled 
it to a point; he spoke at last sidewise to 
| Saladine, ignoring Pettibaw. 


“I have heard tell,”” he remarked, “that 
there’s been cases where this man wanted 
to buy a patch of timber, and couldn't, and 
it just happened to catch fire afterward.” 

Saladine made no comment. It was, 
after all, not his quarrel; if it seemed wise 
for him to act he would do so; but loose 
talk was abhorrent to him. Pettibaw 
flushed with burning anger again, and him- 
self swung toward Dale. 

“You saying I ever set a fire?’”’ he de- 
manded. Dale got swiftly to his feet and 
faced the other, quite steady and uncon- 
cerned. 

“I jguess you heard what I said,” he 
told him, and met his eyes. 

Pettibaw cried loudly, “‘ By cripes, if you 
meant to say that, I'll take you all to pieces 
right here.” 

“And by cripes your own self, Pettibaw,” 
Dale replied quietly, “here’s what I will 
say: I aim to meet the payments on that 
mortgage, and I aim to keep the pines. 
They're not for sale nohow. But there’s 
just this: If they should happen to catch 
fire, one of these days, I don’t care how it 
starts or anything else, I’m figuring to take 
it out of your ugly hide.” 

There was a long moment when it seemed 
certain that Pettibaw would strike. He 
stood inches taller than Dale, and he was 
heavier in the shoulder and longer in the 
arm. If Dale had shown any weakness 
Pettibaw must have overwhelmed him. 


| But Dale confronted him boldly; and after 
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a space of time that seemed infinitely long, 
Pettibaw was the one to draw back. 

He drew back and he laughed, and he 
said in a placating tone, “Guess you're mad, 
Dale. Sore about something. I don’t take 
any account of what you say.” 

“You can do as you like about that,” 
Dale told him. 

Pettibaw laughed again. He gave ground 
again. And abruptly enough he turned and 
went around the store to where his car was 
standing, and got into it. They heard the 
engine roar; he appeared, driving down 
toward the bridge, and passed them with- 
out looking in their direction. 

Dale sat down again, and Saladine said 
wv ““Wouldn’t have knowed it was you, 

ie.”’ 


Dale was shaking with the reaction. “I'd 
do it too,” he declared. 

“TI guess he believed you, all right,” 
Saladine commented. 

Whether or not Saladine was right it is 
impossible to say. As to the events of the 
next few days, only this much is known: 
On \Wedmolay Pettibaw came to town, 
sought Dale, and offered twenty-seven fifty 
for the pines. Dale refused. Pettibaw 
asked whether the mortgage payment 
would be ready and Dale assured him that 
it would. Pettibaw slumped into his car 
and drove rocketing away. 

But he stayed in the house in 
the village that night; and next morning, 
when Dale got up and looked out of the 
kitchen door toward the pines, he saw a 
wide cloud of smoke rising along their bor- 
der nearest the road. 


vir 


HERE had been a change of weather 

during the night. When Dale went to 
bed, toward midnight, the stars were bright 
and what wind there was blew from the 
southwest; but sometime between then and 
morning the wind died and sprang up again 
from a new quarter, bringing over the hills 
from the east a damp and chilling breath 
and a threat of rain. The early sunrise was 
bright red; but a few minutes after the sun 
had risen it was obscured in cloud; and 
when Dale looked out of the kitchen door 
and saw the smoke rising along the border 
of the pines the day was clouded over and 
there was imminent promise of rain, 

When Dale saw that the pines were afire 
he was for a moment paralyzed by shocked 
dismay, then shook with a convulsion of 
such anger as he had never known before. 
But on the heels of this his senses cleared, 
he perceived that the fire must be con- 
quered, and in another moment he had 
turned to the telephone and was winding 
the bell. The telephones in Fraternity are 
on the Liberty Exchange, so that if your 
neighbor be not on your party line your call 
to him may go ten miles to Liberty and back 
again. But there were six or eight numbers 
on Dale’s line; and he rang Joe Race and 
gave him the word and told Joe to spread 
the alarm and bring help as quickly as he 
could, “I’m going right down,” he ex- 
plained. 

“It’s going to rain,” Joe reminded him. 
“That'll stop it.” 

“May not rain till noon,” Dale cried. 
“Shut your talk and get things started, 
Joe!” 

He snapped the receiver back into place 
and ran out into the yard, caught ax and 
rake and hoe from the shed, and went at a 
swift run along the road toward where the 
smoke clouded smolderingly upward. 

The fire, when Dale got there, had no par- 
ticular fury; it had slumbered through the 
night, spreading only a little; and now the 
damp air prevented its taking any strong 
hold. If thesun had shone the flames might 
already have been beyond control; but the 
change of weather, Dale saw at once, would 
make it pussible to stop their spread. There 
was, about the spot where the wood road 
from the highway struck down toward the 
pond, a close-packed growth of young 
spruce ten or twelve years old, the little 
trees pressed closely together, r= age 
the weaker ones each year. In the ~y ode 
this growth the fire had started—or 
set. A cigarette butt thrown carelessly 
aside by someone driving along the road the 
night before might conceivably have been 
responsible; any one of half a dozen plau- 
sible eoehanite might have waked the first 
flame. But Dale did not speculate; to his 
mind it was evident that the fire had been 
set here at the most favorable spot, where 
the young spruce trees offered ready fuel. 
He had poe as much; he attacked the 
problem of checking its spread with a vehe- 
ment fury. 
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He had, within a space of twenty min- 
utes, stout assistance. Race and Gay Hunt 
and Freeland and Andy Wattles and then 
Will Bissell came from the village; and 
after them other men from the farms be- 
yond, as the alarm was sp By the 
time they arrived a few sprinkles of rain had 
fallen. The fire had not yet reached any of 
the t pines; they would be able to hold 
it where it was; but so long as a spark re- 
mained alive the danger still existed. So 
they worked vigorously and with the skill 
born of some experience, clearing away a 
ring around the fire area, beating back the 
creeping, sleepy flames within, and watch- 
ing the skies for the rain that promised mo- 
mentarily to begin to fall. 

Will Bissell came to Dale’s side and said 
to him reassuringly, ‘‘We got it stopped all 
right, Dale.” 

“Fire ain’t ever stopped till it’s out,” 
Dale retorted, relaxing his exertions not at 


After the first moments of excitement, 
men had time to think; and it was Will Bel- 
ter who remembered the warning Dale had 
given Rad Pettibaw, a few days before, by 
the steps of Bissell’s store. 

Will was working with Chet McAusland; 
and he said with a certain satisfaction, 
“Pettibaw was in town last night. Stayed 
in the village.” 

“T heard so,” Chet agreed. e 

“Don’t see him here,” Will remarked. 
“You'd think he’d come too. If he don’t, 
folks will start talking.” 

“TI guess Dale’s mad enough to tackle 
him,” Chet remarked. “It wouldn’t sur- 
prise me.” 

Will grinned. “‘That’d be kind of funny 
too. Rad’s a mighty able man with his 
hands. I’ve seen him. And he’s a pile 
bigger than Dale.” 

het made no further comment. The 
fire was by this time checked; its progress 
had stopped, its retreat was begun. Will 
Belter, never a glutton for work, when the 
need was no longer great drew back a little 
and assumed the rdle of a spectator. People 
were gathering, a few women among them. 

He saw Jane Thomaston and approached 
her and asked her, “ Rad here, is he?” 

She said impatiently, “I ain’t seen him.” 
She had never any liking for Belter. 

Will left her and wandered toward the 
village. He was full of an itching curiosity 
to see what would happen if Dale and Rad 
should meet. After he had gone a little 
ways this curiosity hurried his feet; and he 
came to Dale’s house and went in and at- 
tacked the telephone and got Pettibaw on 
the wire. 

“You coming up here?”’ he asked. 

Pettibaw said sullenly, “I’ve got to go to 
East Harbor.” 

“Folks are kind of wondering,” Belter 
told him. “After what Dale said to you 
the other night.” 

“What they wondering about?” Petti- 
baw demanded. 

“You know, well as I do,”’ Belter evaded. 

There was a moment before Pettibaw 
spoke again; then he said morosely, “I 
might get out there before I start.” 

“Would, if I was you,” Belter told him, 
and went back to the fire, but kept a van- 
tage from which he could watch the road 
from town. 

A few minutes later—the rain by this 
time increasing to a mild drizzle—some of 
the women who had gathered began to de- 
part, and a few of the men. 

Jim Saladine told Dale he might as well 
let the rain do the rest. “Safe enough now,” 
he advised. ‘“‘It’ll be coming down hard in 
half an hour.” ; 

But Dale would not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the complete extinction of 
the fire; he worked with as much vigor as 
in the beginning. He was still at it, with 
Saladine and two or three others of the more 
persistent ones, when Pettibaw’s car came 
along the road and Pettibaw himself 
alighted where a group of men had gathered. 
The millman was received in silence. 

He said heartily, “Well, got it out, 


haven’t you?” 
“Yep. Rain’ll 


Belter answered him. 
take care of it, all right.” 

Dale appeared, skirting the edge of the 
burned area, and saw Pettibaw; but there 
was still a blaze among the young spruce, 
and he turned his attention that way. Petti- 
baw had watched him alertly; but when 
new turned aside the big man grinned with 
relief. 

“How'd it start?” he asked the others. 

No one spoke for a minute; then Belter 
said, “ Looks like somebody’d set it.” 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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(Continued from Page 88) 

“Did a poor job,” Pettibaw commented, 
“if they meant business.” 

“Might just have wanted to give Dale a 
seare,” Belter suggested boldly. 

Pettibaw grinned again, but no one else 
spoke. They watched from the roadside 
while Dale and Saladine and Chet Mce- 
Ausland and Bissell finished their task. By 
and by it began to rain in earnest, a drench- 
ing and’ persistent torrent; and save for half 
a dozen men who knew something of the 
potential drama in the situation, everyone 
departed toward the village. Pettibaw 
stayed, and Belter, and George Freeland and 
Gay Hunt. The four sheltered themselves 
under a hemlock across the road from the 
fire. To them came at length Dale and the 
others, satisfied that the last spark was 
dead. Dale was blackened with charcoal, 
streaked with rain, and a stub had torn his 
cheek so that it bled in little streams which 
had dried in the grime there. Thus dis- 
figured he came toward where Pettibaw 
stood, his coat collar turned up, waiting un- 
der the hemlock; and the others watched 
silently to see what would come to pass. 

Dale, discovering Pettibaw, walked di- 
rectly toward him until the two men were 
no more than a pace apart; and Dale 
gripped Pettibaw’s eyes with his for a mo- 
ment, then asked harshly, “* You remember 
what I said?” 

Pettibaw grinned. “I told you,” he re- 
minded Dale, “‘that you was foolish to hold 
on to standing timber, when it might catch 
fire any day.” 

Dale moved convulsively, swung side- 
wise in an awkward fashion, and struck 
with both hands at Pettibaw’s face. He 
landed a glancing blow, was knocked 
sprawling by the bigger man’s swinging buf- 
fet; and this repulse seemed to set him on 
fire, for he came to his feet as though re- 
bounding, and with the same movement 
swarmed all over Pettibaw, striking with 
wicked half-arm jolts, his head against Pet- 
tibaw’s chest, refusing to be thrust away. 
The millman grunted as Dale’s fists buried 
themselves in his middle. He backed away, 
pushing and striking awkwardly; he tried 
to imprison Dale in his arms, and was glad 
to give up the attempt; he got at last both 
hands on Dale’s neck and thrust him back 
and shook him till Dale’s head wagged 
loosely. Dale wrenched himself free; but 
his feet were weak beneath him and he stag- 
gered back and swayed where he stood. He 
threw himself at Pettibaw again and was 
met this time by a blow in the face which 
rocked his head on his shoulders and swept 
him backward. 

He got to his feet more slowly, the 
strength shaken out of him; but his rage at 
the big man was as great as ever. Some- 
body’s hoe leaned against a bowlder beside 
the wall, and Dale’s eyes fell upon it. He 
caught it up and swung it sidewise, like a 
scythe, at Pettibaw’s head. The millman 
threw up his hand to ward the blow and 
dodged backward, and his heel caught in a 
brier; he fell on his back in the ditch beside 
the road. Dale threw the hoe high and 
sought to bring it down, but a branch of the 
hemlock caught it and twisted it out of his 
hands; so, empty-handed, he leaped for- 
ward and, before Pettibaw could scramble 
to his feet, pinned the big man in the ditch. 
Pettibaw had been on hands and knees, try- 
ing to get up; Dale flung an arm around his 
neck and belabored him with the other fist. 
Pettibaw could not rise; he rolled on his 
back, trying to catch Dale under his shoul- 
ders; but Dale slid in the bigger man’s 
grasp so that they came breast to breast and 
clung together so, and Dale’s knees were 
busy, and his hands sought Pettibaw’s 
throat, and once he got one arm free for a 
moment and drove hous in and downward 
so cunningly that Pettibaw squalled with 
pain like a maddened bull. He got one leg 
crooked under Dale, his foot in Dale’s 
stomach, and with a great thrust flung the 
smaller man back, so that they both got to 
their feet and faced each other shakily. 
This time it was Pettibaw who attacked. 

Dale had been moved in the ve gurery be 
a furious and unreasoning rage; 
fought blindly and without plan, intent 
only on damaging this man he hated. But 
as he fought, and tasted the solid satisfac- 
tion of landing a shrewd blow, his senses re- 
turned to him. Pettibaw was now the one 
insane with anger; he was mad with pain 
and as eager to destroy Dale as Dale had 
been to injure him. So now when Pettibaw 
bore down upon the smaller man, Dale 
waited his coming with a cool and steady 
eye; he stepped inside the other’s reaching 
arms and landed two solid blows and was 
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away again; he repeated the dose when 
Pettibaw attacked him again; and when a 
third time Pettibaw lumberingly charged, 
Dale bowed his head, lunged forward, and 
butted Pettibaw in the body with all his 
strength. The blow hacelelll all the wind 
out of the larger man so that he rocked on 
his heels and gasped and clucked and 
choked; and Dale swung right hand and 
left, battering at the other’s bruised and 
swollen countenance. As much by chance 
as by design, he struck the line of Petti- 
baw’s chin a little forward of the ear; and 
the big man’s knees wavered and he fell 
sidewise. Dale was upon him as he fell; 
and Pettibaw got to his feet again, and fell 
again, drunk with the impact. of Dale’s 
blows, his faculties shaken, his muscles ut- 
terly out of control. 

Dale, utterly pitiless, would have pursued 
his advantage, but Jim Saladine touched his 
arm and said mildly, “ Dale!” 

Dale checked at t e touch, and stood still, 
his chest heaving, licking his crushed lips, 
looking down at the man he had beaten. 
“TI told him,” he said thickly. 

“You’ve give him all you promised,” 
Saladine said mildly. ‘‘You ought to be 
satisfied.” 

Pettibaw dragged himself to a sitting 
position, propped against the bowlder by 
the road; and Dale strode toward him and 
said chokingly, ‘‘ You'll leave my trees alone 
after this.” 

Pettibaw wagged his head with his hands. 
“‘T never touched ’em,” he protested. 

Dale cried, ‘‘ You’re a liar!” and would 
have struck again; but Pettibaw threw his 
hands in front of his face, and Saladine said 
mildly, ‘Don’t you, Dale.” 

“He’s lying!’”’ Dale cried. ‘‘ That fire was 
set. Never started by itself. I'll break him 
in two if he don’t say so,” 

“You're crazy,” Pettibaw protested, and 
looked to the others for support. But he 
saw no favor in their eyes. 

“You don’t dare t’ say you didn’t set 
them spruces going,” Dale challenged, 
bending over him. ‘“Le’s hear you say it 
once.” 

He poised intently; and Pettibaw looked 
up at him, and all around; and he licked his 
lips, but he said no word. 

There came a diversion. A woman, half- 
running along the road, clutching at Dale’s 
arms. “Dale!” she cried. “You! You're 
all blood, Dale! What you been doing?” 
She saw Pettibaw, and turned on him fike 
a fury. ‘What you been doing to him?” 

Saladine stepped between her and the 
beaten man. ‘ Dale done most of the doing, 
Jane,” he said gently. 

Jane caught Dale’s arm again. 
go of me,” he commanded. 

“You come let me wash your face, 
pleaded. 

He said sharply, “You mind your own 
affairs, Jane. I’ve got business to attend to. 
Go on away.” 

“T ain’t going till you do,” she protested. 

“T guess you are,”’ he said, and caught 
her eyes with his. “You turn you around 
and march. I’ll see you by and by.” 

There was a moment when they stood thus 
face toface; and once and then again Jane’s 
lips moved as though she would have 


“Leave 


” she 
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spoken, and she put out her hand to touch 
Dale’s arm. But in the end she forbore, 
her hands dropped to her sides; she moved 
back a step, and she said in a low voice, 
“Why, all right, Dale. But I'll be waiting 
for you, when you git ready to come.” 

“T’ll come by and by,” he said, not so 
sternly; and their eyes met again. Then 
she turned and went swiftly back along the 
road and disappeared. Dale and the others 
watched her go. Pettibaw got to his feet, 
buttoning his coat, wiping his face with his 
handkerchief. The impartial rain drenched 
them all. The millman’s movements re- 
called Dale’s attention, and he faced the 
other again, said crisply, ‘ “You owned up 
that you started this here fire.” 


“T never said sucha thing,” Pettibaw re- | 


torted, his courage returning. 


Dale took a quick step toward him; but 
ess we're 


Saladine again intervened. 
all satisfied, Dale,” he su 
“If he ain't satisfied 

Dale said. 


ges , 
ll satisfy him,” 


“T don’t want to argue with you,” Pet- 
tibaw replied. “You're out o’ your head.” | 


“Well then, I'll just tell you some things,” 
Dale announced in a level tone. 
aim to jail you for this. Guess I could; and 
if you make me, I will. After I’ve knocked 
the stuffing out of you again. But I’m 
willing to let it go. I aim to pay off that 
mortgage, the way it’s convenient to me, 
when I get power 4 You'll get interest right 
along, and you'll get your money. But I 
wouldn’t recommend you to press me any, 
Pettibaw.” 

Pettibaw tried to muster a hearty tone. 
“Why, I never meant to crowd you, Dale. 
Take your own time.” 

Dale nodded. “Guess we understand. 
Then you better get out of here. You better 
stay away from the village after this. Or 
I’m apt to go crazy again. 

The millman grinned mirthlessly. ‘I 
guess I’ve got some friends here,” he sug- 
gested, but no one spoke. Their silent at- 
tention was his sufficient answer. After a 
long interval he got into his car and started 
the engine and turned it laboriously in the 
narrow road and drove away toward town. 

When he was gone Dale sat down on the 
bowlder. ‘I’m kind of tired,”’ he confessed. 

Saladine nodded. ‘You better come 
along home,” he agreed. ‘These boys'll 
keep an eye on the fire till she stops 
smoking.” 

Their nods agreed to this; and Dale got 
to his feet and he and Saladine went slowly 
along the road. The two did not speak. 
Dale walked unsteadily, and Saladine 
watched him, ready to lend a hand if the 
other needed it. ut as they approached 
Dale’s farm the man’s strength returned. 
He walked more steadily. 

They found Jane in “the kitchen. The 
stove fire was going, and water was heating 
inakettle. She stood by the sink and faced 
them as they came in. Dale stopped just 
inside the door, Saladine at his shoulder; 
and for a little space Dale looked into Jane's 
eyes and she into his. Then Dale looked 
behind him and discovered that Saladine 
had disappeared. 

He stepped forward slowly; and she 
ushed out a chair and he sat down. He 
ooked up at her and smiled, twisting his 

swollen lips. 

es guess 1’ d like it if you’d fix me up now, 
Jane,” he said, 

“T’ve got hot water and linen and all,’ 
she assured him, beginning her ministra- 
tions. He submitted without further word 
while she attended to his hurts. By and by 
she asked softly, ‘ Feel better?” 

He nodded. He was curiously sleepy and 
comfortable. ‘I like it, coming home and 
finding you when I need you,” he said in a 
low tone. 

“I like being here, taking care of you,” 
she confessed. 

He felt himself weak and trembling. Her 
hands were busy about his face, and he put 
his cheek down against one of them and 
held it there, and she did not withdraw her 


hand. But after a while she said in a tone | 


she strove to make jocular, “A great way 
for us to act. Like a couple of young ones.” 

He nodded and took her hand between 
his. “Time we acted sensible,”’ he said 
warmly. 

Their eyes met for a moment; and he 
saw the deepening happiness in hers. Then 
she released herself and said abruptly, 
“Now you ag along and get into some dry 
clothes, while I cook something up og 

He obeyed her readily enough; found 
himself now pleasantly contented to obey. 


(THE END) 
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Cleaned out | A happy family at dinner. . 


The smell of smoke .. 


Questioning glances. . The discovery of the 


blaze in the basement ..The alarm. .The arrival of the companies 


.. The crackling timbers .. The crashing glass 


it has all happened! 


Not nearly enough 


realization: Cleaned out! 


pixt the Destroyer, is no respecter 
of persons, position or property 
Ie strikes when and where it may, 
without warning and without mercy. 
Fire’s eternal enemies are caution and 

adequate insurance. And the greater 
of these is Adequate Insurance! 


You may have some fire insurance, 
but have you enough? If your home 
and household goods were destroyed, 
could you replace everything with your 
present coverage? Have vou adequate 


insurance to make good the loss? 
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SEE the representative of The Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, in your community He 
is aman worth knowing. His company 
is a unit of the strongest multiple-line 
insurance organization in the world. 


Without obligating you, he will 
place in your hands insurance informa- 
tion that may mean the saving of 
thousands of dollars to you, to say 
nothing of your time and trouble. Let 
him tell you about the tremendous 
resources of his company. 
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the family talks. You were talking about 
Benvenuto Cellini. I knew it was all a bluff 
to get the old man interested. I never 
guessed you knew he was a goldsmith, or 
that you’d read more than the first ten pages 
of his life, until I heard you sa: 

“What did I say?” asked Helen. 

‘. till I heard you saying something 
about his work with gold and steel, how he 
turned his attention when he was first in 
Rome to making poniards like the Turks 
and steel rings with gold grotesques. You 
said you wished you could see that work. 
You liked the idea of steel and gold.” 

“I do,” said Helen; 
interest you then.” 

The images that words make give words 
a curious value. It was something like 
a revelation when he spoke of steel and 
gold, the surprising revelation when youth 
finds it possesses something in common with 
age. 

“‘T know you weren’t,” said Uncle Jethro. 
“You were saying something you meant, 
the first time you ever told me anything 
you meant. Well, it set me to thinking. 
You saw something when you spoke of steel 
and gold, and I saw what you saw. That’s 
what changed ‘the world.” 

“I don’t quite understand,” said Helen. 

It was always hard to tell what he meant, 
or whether he was in earnest or in jest. 

“§ thought it out afterwards,” said Uncle 
Jethro. “It hasn’t been long that I’ve had 
time to think. Steel and gold is a symbol. 
It meant something to you, and that’s why 
you wanted to see it. Martin, is anything 
behind us? 

‘No, sir,” said Martin. 

“Steel and gold,” said Uncle Jethro, 
‘steel and gold.”” His voice was not shar 
and nasal any longer. “I’ve wanted to tal 
to you about it, because you’ll understand 
what I mean, and maybe you're the only 
one who would. There’s something the 
same about us both. You’ve got your 
grandfather’s head and eyes, and he had a 
lot of steel in him when he was young. . 
Steel and gold. Steel’s a new thing in the 
world. There’s always been the gold, but 
steel’s what pushed the world along. It’s 
steel that’s made the thing we’re riding in, 
and the buildings. It’s steel that’s made 
the machine, and this is the age of the ma- 
chine. Do you mind listening to an old 
man?” 

“Why, Uncle Jethro,” said Helen, “I 
never knew you thought of things like 
that!” 

“Tt’s what I think of,” he said, “‘when I 
see steel and gold. Now I never thought 
much about art until I began buying, and 
then I understood that everything that’s 
made by hand is an expression. If it’s good 
the man who made it has tried to say some- 
thing; and when it says something to me, 
I know it’s good. But take steel; steel is 
hard and cold and ugly, but it’s everything 
when once it’s chased with gold. It’s what’s 
making the world go round. There was 
only gold when I was young, not steel 
enough to make bayonets. And now gold 
has made steel by the ton. Steel has be- 
come gold and gold is steel. It spans the 


“I wasn’t trying to 


rivers.. It spans the earth. It’s crossing 
the waters. It’s like life, because it’s part 
of life. It lives in thefurnace. It ages and 


rusts and leaves the gold behind. 

“‘Wait until you see the Pozzi chain, my 
dear. It’s the whole story of gold and 
steel.”’ ‘ 

Iv 
HERE is an ageless attribute to thought 
and fancy. He was old and she was 
young, but neither was conscious then of 
the gap of age. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Helen said, ‘‘ Did you ask me to come here 
with you because you thought I’d under- 
stand?” 

The old man beside her nodded. 

“I suppose you'll think it’s queer of me,” 
he said almost diffidently; “but you’ll 
learn sometime that nothing’s more lonely 
than a pleasure you cannot share. I’ve 
been ionely all day because I’ve got some- 
thing that gives me pleasure, and I won't 
feel so by myself if you like it too. You 
don’ t mind? 

“Can I see it now?” she asked. 

“*See it now, when there aren’t lights to 
shine on it? See it when all that shows 
will be rust and age? The chain’s old like 
me. The steel in it’s going the way the steel 
in me is going. You’ve got to wait till 
things are right to see the rest. You’ve 


got to have light to see the fretwork that 
old Pozzi made.” 

Uncle Jethro was right. The light was no 
longer good. A dark gray cloud bank had 
come out of the Atlantic, cutting off the 
sun and hastening the twilight. Now and 
then to the right of the road there would 
be a glimpse of the sea, already dark the 
se just before evening. 


Helen frowned slightly and her uncle 
nodded. 

“Yes, Pozzi. They had peculiar names, 
Pozzi of Perugia. He was a goldsmith in 
the middle sixteenth century. He did his 
work in Venice at the time of Titian and 
Veronese.” 

“T’ve been to lectures on the Renais- 
sance,”’ said Helen, “but I never heard of 
him before.” 

Uncle Jethro seemed 
annoyed. His mustache wrinkled as he 
smiled and blinked his eyes. 

““You’re not the only one. Not even the 
collectors knew of Pozzi of Perugia until 
about six months ago. He was lost. He 
wasn’t even a memory.” 

“Lost? But how—how could he be 
lost?” 

There is a vague, half-recognized excite- 
ment, the heritage of the antiquarian alone. 
It is the lure that makes men waste their 
sight over musty books and ciphers, and 
their years in prying into dust heaps. 

“Lost?” she repeated. ‘How could he 
be lost?” 

“The way the memory of almost any- 
one is lost,” said Uncle Jethro gravely. 
“Tt’s all a part of the tragedy of life, or of 
death, if you want to call it that. Have you 
ever been in an auction room? There’s 
nothing there but half-forgotten mem- 
ories. You run across unknown painters 
who can only be attributed to the schools, 
but who were nearly as great as the mas- 
ters. They’re lost. They’re lost as com- 
pletely as Atlantis was lost.” 

Uncle Jethro paused and stroked his 
mustache. 

“The experts,” he continued, 
begining 
isted in the middle of the sixteenth century; 
an unknown, a forgotten goldsmith, who 
may not have been as versatile, but who in 
his own sphere was a good equal to Cellini 
himself. In his way he was an artist of 
artists. He was a poet, who wrote his 
poetry with a chisel, and yet he was swept 
away, hardly 
It’s only 4 a 
lived at all 

“ Martin! 

“Yes, sir,” said Martin. 

“is there anything behind us?”’ 

“No, sir,” said Martin. 

“But, Uncle Jethro,” said Helen, ‘ 


‘are just 


‘aren’t 


you going to tell me any more? Who was 
Pozzi of erugia? How did they find out 
about him?” 


“Well, well,”’ said Uncle Jethro. 

He seemed pleased—pathetically pleased 
that she was een and as 4 spoke 
the memory of Pozzi of Perugia walked 
again. Before either of them realized it 
Pozzi of Perugia had extended his deft hand 
from the land of shadows. 

“You want to know?” 
Jethro. 
a queer sort of story. I like to look for 
queer things. I’ve looked for ’em all my 
life, but I’ve never rin into any as queer as 
the stcries that float around old gold. Well, 
let’s begin at the beginning. The dealers 
are the men who make most of the dis- 
coveries today, and the dealers found out 
about Pozzi. Holtz and Frankenstein were 


said Uncle 


the first ones; and then the Metropolitan ' 


got interested; and then a meat packer in 
Chieago, who hasn’t got anything better to 
do; and then I got interested; and now 
it’s in the papers. Everybody will be inter- 
ested before long. 

“Well, Frankenstein was in Venice last 
summer. Toward the end of spring he 
always goes to Italy. Well, last summer, in 
the back of a secondhand bookshop, he 
happened on a young man all out at the 
elbows, who was turning over some loose 
pages of manuscript. It turned out he was 
looking for letters—letters of the Andriati 
family. They were never a well-known 
family, though their name comes up in 
Italian histo Frankenstein began to 
talk, and finally asked to see what he was 
doing. He was writing a historical essay. 
He worked in a dark little room with the 
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to realize that a goldsmith ex- | 


appreciated, hardly heard of. 
reak that we ever found he | 


“You really want to know? It’s | 
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out, the damage to floors, par- 
titions and interior finish, in- 
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repair expense, 
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floor covered with manuscript and the bed 
covered with it. It was all old manuscript; 
and though Frankenstein knew nothing 
about manuscript, he was interested in any- 


thing old. 


artin!”’ 
“Yes, sir,” said Martin. 
“Is there anything behind us?” 


“I’m watching, sir,” said Martin. “The 
road's all clear.” 
“Well,” said Uncle Jethro, “to come 


back to what I was saying. Most of those 
papers weren't of much account, except one 
or two by Giulio Andriati. He was the rich 
man of the family back in 1500; a banker, 

robably a Shylock, as far as anyonc 
foe I wouldn’t wonder if he took a 
pout of flesh from poor Pozzi of Perugia. 
f that young man hadn’t picked up those 
letters there wouldn’t have been a memory 
of Pozzi of Perugia. If he hadn’t happened 
to mention an extract of a letter to 
Frankenstein, Pozzi would have gone for 
good. I’ve read the extract myself. It 
goes something like this.” 

Uncle Jethro leaned back and half closed 
his eyes. 

“* By a series of fortuitous circumstances, 
dear Amelio’—no one knows who Amelio 
is—‘I have contrived to gain over to my 
house and person a young man, one Pozzi 
di Perugia, whose name you may have 


| heard of late, not mentioned favorably by 


the Council. He is a wild, licentious young 


| man, much given to drink and peculation, 


and yet with all his vices, 1, dear Amelio’ 

I'm hanged if I know who Amclio is 

‘I, dear Amelio, who have some repute as 
a connoisseur of the arts, consider him one 
of the most ingenious and skilled workmen 
in precious metals who now lives, not in my 
estimate to be surpassed, even by men of 
such fame as Benvenuto of Florence, and 


| at times a pleasing companion. 


‘“*T have contrived, I say, to gain his 
exclusive services, and he is now at work 
in my house, from which he dares not stir, 
on many objects of great price. 

*That’s the general way the letter ran. 
It ends with a list of these objects. I can’t 
remember them all. Many were gold and 
silver, and some were gold work to be done 
on armor, on swords and daggers; and one 
of the last in the list was a chain of gold 
and steel, an ornamental chain, such as 
was worn about the neck. The chain is in 
that box right now, and that’s all there is of 
poor Pozzi di Perugia, except a few lines 
of his death,”’ 

“His death?” echoed Helen. 

“He hung himself in his workshop in the 
Andriati Palace.” 

“But what I don’t see is, 
“how they found any of his work. 
nd the chain?” 
here was where the young man came 
said Uncle Jethro. ‘When 
Frankenstein was interested he went to 
work for a small fee. He found out some 
more about the Andriati. At the time 
Napoleon entered Venice they were quite 
poor. He found a record of their melting 
a large amount of gold and plate, and then 
they left for Austria. He found out where, 
and went away from V enice, and came back 
with the Pozzi chain.’ 

The sun was down. The inside of Jethro 


" said Helen, 
How 


| Courtney's limousine was t and it 


was hard to see his face. paused for a 
moment, a motionless shadow in the half 
light. 

“That's how it happened,” came his 
voice again; ‘out of coincidence—the way 
most things happen. There’s no doubt 


| about Pozzi now. There was a chain, ex- 


actly as Andriati described it. There are 
other things. They are combing Nerthern 
Italy for them. Agents are looking through 
the Tyrol. There is no doubting the Pozzi 
touch. It is new in the history of gold work. 
It’s as individual as Titian’s or Del Sarto’s. 
Pozzi is a collector’s rarity now. Half a 
dozen museums are looking for specimens 
of his work. When that chain went up for 
sale, a dozen people who should have known 
better bid their heads off over it.’ 

“There wasn’t any use in bidding,” said 
Helen. “They should have known you'd 
get it.” 

Jethro Courtney lau hed. 

“Well, well,” he said, “I can afford it, I 
gets. If old Simon Jeffries hadn't thought 

e could afford it, too, I could have got it 
for a third the price. That’s the trouble 
with auctions. We sat there looking at 
each other, and going up and up, all for a 
steel chain, chased with gold, a rusted chain 
with veins of gilt. I don’t know what pos- 

us, but I know when I look at the 


chain. It’s what I said—the gold and the 
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steel, or maybe the supply and demand. 
There’s only one Pozzi ps4 4 in the world.” 

They were away from the towns and 
countr pom passing through a level 
sandy rown over with scrub pine. In 
the ty edlights of the car, she could see them 
lining the road and pushing their branches 
forward. 

“T wish I could see it,’”’ said Helen. 

“Wait,” came her uncle’s voice. “‘ We'll 
be home in half an hour.” 

“But won't you tell me some more?” 
she asked. “What finally happened to— 


to —— 

oe Who?” 

“Oh, you know,” said Helen—‘‘to the 
young man who found out all about it. I 
think he’s the most interesting part of all.” 

“That’s what a lot of people think,” said 
Uncle Jethro; ‘but ask him yourself if you 
want to. He’s coming out tonight.” 

“‘He’s coming here?” 

Why was it her voice caught? She could 
not tell. It seemed to bring Pozzi of Pe- 
rugia and the Pozzi chain and Venice and 
Mr. Frankenstein into a new and definite 
relationship. Why was it she felt it was not 
the end of a story, but the beginning? 

““He asked himself,” said Uncle Jethro. 
“He said he wanted to see the Pozzi chain 
again. Watch his eyes when he sees it. 
Pozzi means something to him, the way he 
does to me. I think he’s sorry now the 
chain has gone.” 

“Beg pardon, sir!” 

It was Martin’s voice, loud enough to 
interrupt Uncle Jethro’s discourse. It was 
like the voice of reality. Uncle Jethro 
stopped. 

“Well,” he asked, “‘ what is it?” 

“There's a car behind us, sir. It’s been 
following for the last two miles. You can 
see its lights coming round the last turn.’ 

“The devil there is!" said Uncle Jethro. 


Vv 


HY was he peering down the road be- 

hind them? Was it something to do 
with the Pozzi chain? She could almost 
think he had stolen the chain, his voice had 
grown so sharp. 

“Martin,” he said, ‘‘ put that box under 
the seat and tell Harry to step on the gas.” 

Could there have n a more curious 
end to the story of Pozzi of Perugia? 

“Why, Uncle Jethro,” cri Helen, 
“‘what’s the matter?”’ 

The limousine had lurched forward. The 
noise of the motor had reached a staccato 
beat. 

“Well, well,”” said Uncle Jethro. “‘Now 
don’t get excited. There’s probably nothing 
the matter.” 

Helen found herself giving way to a burst 
of nervous laughter. 

“Uncle Jethro, there’s something you 
haven’t told me about the chain!” 

She wished she could see his face. As it 
was, she could only hear his voice, still 
mild, but markedly nasal. 

‘So there is,” said Uncle Jethro; ‘‘some- 
thing I didn’t mean to mention exactly. 
Maybe you've noticed I haven’t been ex- 
actly easy. Well, I haven’t been since I 
bought the pesky thing.” 

“But why?” 

‘* Because there’s some fool who read the 
price in the papers and doesn’t know it’s 
made of steel.” 

The limousine, built for a more decorous 
ace, was lurching on its springs. Helen 
aughed again. 

‘By thunder!” snapped Uncle Jethro. 
“Maybe you won't be laughing so much in 
a minute! 

“But, Uncle Jethro, it’s all your imeg- 
ination!” 

“Maybe,” said Uncle Jethro grimly. 
“No doubt you think I’m an old fool, but 
it don’t account for one thing.” 

“For what?” 

“It may be my imagination that some- 
body’s after it now, but it wasn’t this morn- 
ing. When I took the box out of the bank 
to take it home, no sooner did I get on the 
street than someone tried to snatch it from 
under my arm. Now my state of nerves 
don’t account for that, and I’m too old to 
be taking any chances.” 

“But just because a motor’s running 
behind us ——’”’ 


“I know,” said Uncle Jethro. “But 
what if it’s running after us? 
“Beg pardon, sir,” said Martin, “the 


other car’s still there. In fact, it’s gaining a 
trifle, sir.” 
“It is, is it?” said Uncle Jethro. “And 
what do you think they intend to do?” 
“I think,” said Martin, ‘they intend to 
catch us, sir.” 
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Uncle Jethro did not appear alarmed. 

“Well, well,” he said, “they’re going to 
catch a damned tough proposition. I told 
the reporters that’s what comes of printing 
quater prices in the papers. There go her 
ights.”’ 

In spite of herself, Helen cried out. She 
had not believed anything would happen 
until the lights from a car behind them 
struck on her face. The inside of the limou- 
sine was quite bright. She could see Martin 
crouching beside the window. 

“My dear,” said Uncle Jethro, taking her 
arm as though he was going thro an 
ordinary performance, ‘maybe you’d bet- 
ter sit on the floor for just a minute. Why, 
dear me, I haven’t seen anything like this 
since | was a boy in Montana! Now, 
Martin es 

“Yes, sir,” said Martin. 

“Let go the side window. We don’t want 
broken glass.” 

And Uncle Jethro picked up the speaking 
tube beside him. 

“Harry,” he called, “slow down. Let 
those folks go by, since they want to go so 
all-fired fast, and if anything happens —— 

Uncle Jethro ended in a suggestive si- 
lence. Helen began to be frightened. A 
moment before it had seemed like imagina- 
tion, and now —— 

“Confound it!’’ Uncle Jethro was say- 
ing. ‘‘ Nobody can come over me like this!”’ 

he brakes of the limousine had thrown 
them forward and she felt his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear,” he said. 
“This is what I’ ve onten a footman for. 
Here she comes! 

Out of a confusion of thought she heard 
the throbbing of a motor. Suddenly out- 
side evarytile was bright. Light was 
dancing throu eh the pine branches and was 
casting shaders along the road. Then the 
noise was right upon them and the light 
was gone. A low runabout had sped past 
the limousine. 

“They’ve gone, sir!’’ said Martin. 

But almost as soon as he spoke he was 
contradicted. The limousine came to a 
full stop. The young footman, the super- 
fluous manifestation of wealth, who had 
assisted them to get in, snatched open the 
door. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “the car 
that’s passed us, sir, it’s slowed down and 


——— 

hey have, have they?’’ Her uncle’s 
voice rang with an unexpected vigor. “‘Get 
to the side of the road. Get out, Martin.” 

“Oh,” gasped Helen, “what are they 
going to do?” 

“Do?” Her uncle was speaking very 
fast. ‘‘D’you ever read the apers? D’you 
know what a holdup is? The ey’re going to 
try to get what’s in the box, that’s what 
— going to do!” 

elen gave a faint cry 
“Don’t be a fool now,” snapped her 
uncle, stepping out on the running board. 

“They’re going to have a tough time doing 
it. A lot of fools think I’m a all gold nowa- 
days. They’ll see I’ve got some steel in me 


“You can’t leave me here!” cried Helen. 

“Oh, it’ll be all right,”’ said Uncle Jethro. 
“Sit still on the floor. Martin used to be 
an army sharpshooter, and Harry and 
James were in the war since Loos. . 
Martin!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Martin. 

““Where’s that pesky car? It’s too dark 
for me to see.” 

“It’s ahead, sir, a bit beyond our lights.” 
““What are they doing, Martin—can you 
see?’’ 

“Two men are getting out, sir,” said 
Martin. 

Helen had wondered sometimes; what she 
would do if the current of life ran fast. Like 
everyone else, she had put herself in the 
situations dished up by fiction. Here it 
was, something that would stand out in 
black newspaper headlines. She had won- 
dered what she would do, and she did noth- 
ing. The barriers were down. The great 
fractions of life were reduced to their lowest 
denominators and all she did was to peer 
helplessly out at the read. The road was 
black and quite deserted. The headlights 
of the limousine swept downward until 
they struck the tarred surface and were 
dissipated in the dark. 

“Can you see them now, sir?” 

It was Martin’s voice, quite low, coming 
from some distance to * the right. Uncle 
Jethro stepped off the running 

“Uncle Jethro,” she called softly, “ where 
are you going?” 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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‘THE 77,000 owners come from every walk of life. 


77000: 


People 


Own Armour and Company 








Not only in service but also in ownership 
Armour and Company its a national institu- 


tion. 


The public in this twofold sense re- 


ceives benefit from the success of the business. 


They com- 


prise widows and orphans, bankers and wage earners, farmers 
and stockmen, professional men and women. They live in Maine 
and in California, in New York and in Florida, and in all the states 
between. More than half of them are employes of the company. 


Armour and Company’s shares are owned 
as follows: 
69,664: own from | to 24 shares 
5,248 own from 25 to 49 shares 
2,147 own from 50 to 99 shares 
836 own from 100 to 499 shares 
83 own 500 shares or more 


There are two general classes of stock- 
holders of Armour and Company, those who 
own preferred stock and those who own 
common stock. The former receive 7% divi- 
dends on their stock. 


Common stockholders are those whose 
capital originally built the business and whose 
practice it has been, for many years, to rein- 
vest in the business the major portions of 
earnings applicable to their stock. 


Large investment is rendered necessary by 
the naticnal scope of the business and the 
nature of its service to both producers of live 
stock and consumers of meat. 


It takes huge sums to maintain the cash 
market for live stock which is traditional in 


the packing industry. Armour and Com- 
pany’s cash payments to farmers run from a 
million to two million dollars a day. 

It takes equally large sums to extend credit 
to retail merchants who handle the packers’ 
products. 

The persons who supply this capital, to- 
gether with the thousands of Armour and 
Company’s merchant customers, are thus all 
partners in one of the most essential of in- 
dustries—the marketing of farm products. 


The 500 million dollar service institution 
known as Armour and Company is managed 


on behalf of its 77,000 owners by a Board of 


Directors which ably reflects the cosmopoli- 
tan and widespread ownership of its securi- 
ties. The management of the company —its 
Board of Directors—consists of farmers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers and bankers, as well 
as practical packing house executives. 

This is in keeping with the company’s pol- 
icy to encourage the public whom it serves to 
participate in its ownership and management. 


ARMOUR 4&0 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Write to us if there is any 
information about the packing 
industry which you desire. {1 is 
the purpose of the series of ads, 
of which this is No. 9, to give 
fundamental facts and to abprise 
the public of our willingness to 
give any information about the 
business which is desired. 
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Eversharp— 
The Symbol of Action 


The distinctive Eversharp cap has become a 
symbol of action. You see it everywhere in the 
pockets of executives who mark down thoughts 
and turn them into facts. It peeps from be- 
neath the coats of bright-faced school children, 
and gleams its presence in the hand-bags of 
ible, modern women. 

Eversharp is the efficient prompter of a nation 

the tireless sentinel against memory- slips. 

Now, to better discharge its growing re- 
sponsibilities, Eversharp has taken to itself six 
new features. 

The rifled tip, on which Eversharp pop- 
ularity was founded, in its improved form can- 
not clog. A patented plunger release, and a 
new type of magazine make reloading almost 
as casy as the thought. 

The eraser is renewable; the clip stronger 
and finer in appearance, and every part of the 
pencil is now interchangeable, and replaceable. 

The perfected Wahl Eversharp is uncondition- 
ally guaranteed against faulty operation of any 
kind, from any cause whatever. Your dealer is 
authorized to replace, free of charge, any part 
that fails to work to your entire satisfaction. 

The new Wahl Eversharp is priced from $1 
to $45. 























> The patented Eversharp rifled 
“ tip first made a good mechanical 
pencil poss ible. Efficient as it has 
Coen in the hands of millions of 
writers, it has now been improved 
Tiny relief spaces berween the lead 
gtipping teeth now prevent clog- . 
ging or jamming 


l The new ertecte] Eversharp 

Magazine del rs the reload 
iead with one ple movement 
You can alwe see how much re 
serve lead you have. One pull at 
he Eversharp cap shows how 
much lead is left of the stick you 
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Wahl— 
The Mark of Pen Progress 


The Wahl all-metal Pen represents a ten year 
advance in fountain pen construction. 

With its finer writing qualities, it has also the 
beauty that everyone prefers in personal articles. 

Slipped into the pocket of the big executive, 
the banker, or the professional man, it looks its 
part. And taken in hand to dash off a signa- 
ture, it suits performance to appearance. Good 
balance gives hand comfort, and perfect points 
assure smooth, clean-cut writing. 

The all-metal construction results in far greater 
durability. Drop the Wahl Pen, strike it in your 
pocket, subject it to unusual abuse-—-it does 
not break. And the metal barrel, larger in bore 
than a hard rubber barrel, holds more ink. 

You will like the Wahl Pen for its appear- 
ance, you will like its writing ease, and you will 
be pleased to find that it is made in a design ex- 
actly matching your Wahl Eversharp Pencil. 

The Wahl Pen is the modern pen—look it 
up at your dealer's. 

Wahl Pens in gold-filled or silver models 
$5 to $10—in solid gold to $55. 





Eversharp and Wahl Pen make ideal gifts 


or prizes, suitable for every occasion, 


Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto 
Manufacturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 


Made in the U.S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 



































We realize that the final perfec 
tion of a pen is the pen point, 
We make our own points to our 
own standards and designs. Inspec 
tion is unusually rigi We can 
guarantee that every Wahl point is 
perfect. Solid gold, iridium-tipped 
for long wear and velvety smooth- 
ness in writing. Points in a variety 
of shapes and tempers to suit every 
hand 
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THE GREAT LINE EIGHT 


Successru L, sincere people of 
character, good taste and judgment 
determined the character of ‘The 
Great Jordan Line Eight. 


They wanted modern beauty of line. 


They wanted modern balance 
which means proper distribution 
of weight. 

They wanted a reliable car that 
would not be too big, too unwieldy 
to handle. They wanted style. 
To such people, speed 1s attractive 
only because it means reserve power. 


Economy is attractive only because 


JORDAN 





MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


it means common sense. Fine me- 
chanical workmanship isattractive 
because it means long life. 


The Great Line Eight, judged. by 
standards of economy and tel relia- 
bility, is a little bit better car than 
Jordan has ever produced. 


The motor is simple, without 
complication. 


The service expense is low. 
The resale value is very high. 


There are five body styles—the: 
Victoria, Brougham, Touring, Play- 
boy—and the Sedan, illustrated. 


fC. 


The land lies full from brim to brim, o 
vellow autumn, Crowded with the urge of 
doing, fervour and desire, youth has its day. 
ind as the purple shadows rise to meet the 
setting sun, a blue and crimson crowd goes 
mad. That's New Haven in November. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“Do you think I’m going to stand here 
like a lump on a log?” snapped Uncle 
Jethro. ‘You there!” 

His speech had ended in a shout. In the 
old days he had ordered men about and his 
voice had not lost its carrying capacity. 

“Be careful, sir,’ warned Martin. ‘I 
wouldn’t stand in the light.” 

““Mind your business,”’ snapped Uncle 
Jethro. ‘‘D’you think I’m frightened of a 
couple of crooks at uy time of life? Well, 
I ain’t, by jingo, or of ghosts either! You 
there! What the devil = you mean block- 
ing up the road? What do you want? Who 
are you?” 

There was no answer. The only sound 
was the even running of the motor. Helen 
stared down the road, along the line of 
light, but the light was dazzling. For all 
that she could see, her uncle might have 
been calling to the spirits of the air. 

“Who are you?” shouted Uncle Jethro 
again. 

And then she saw them—two men on 
the road ahead, with long overcoats whose 
collars were turned up to their chins, and 
with felt hats drawn over their eyes. And 
then she heard a laugh, a weirdly high but 
a strangely musical laugh. It was startling, 
for she had not expected to hear laughter. 
It echoed down the road. It lingered in her 
hearing like the last note of a song, before 
her uncle spoke again. 

““We’re not doing a vaudeville turn out 
here,” he called. ‘Answer up! I asked you 
who you were.” 

Then a voice came back, and the voice 
was like the laughter. 

“I’m Pozzi,” it said, ‘of Perugia.” 


vi 


i WAS fancy, a sheer play of fancy, the 
illusion of dark and circumstance that 
made her start. Uncle Jethro himself 
seemed startled, for there was an appreci- 
able interval before he answered. 

“So you’re Pozzi of Perugia, are you?” 
he replied. ‘Well, I don’t care whether 
you’re Pozzi or Cesare Borgia, and I’ve got 
three men here who don’t know enough 
about Renaissance history to care if you’re 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. Go back and 
get your car out of the middle of the road.” 

The two men in the overcoats stopped, 
quite suddenly, Helen thought. One was a 
step behind the other, and Helen distinctly 
saw him pull at the sleeve of the one in 
front. It was a brief but a significant 
ture. She even thought the one behind 
whispered something, for the one in front 
half turned his head, And then she heard 
the laugh again, the same high musical 
laugh. It echoed down the road again, in 
a contagious, merry way, carelessly, like a 
pleasant answer to some question. 

There was tragedy in the dark, tension 
and mystery in the unbroken silence. There 
had been a nameless sort of suspense, like 
the silence about the clouds, a knowledge 
that something was about to happen. It 
was startlingly disconcerting to have it dis- 
solved in laughter. It was like an unex- 
pected ridiculous touch in a melodrama. 
Try as she might, she could not get over 
the feeling that the laughter was not wholly 
spontaneous, 

“Wait!” It was the man in front who 
was speaking. “Please, sir, don’t you know 
me? I only wish to ask the way.” 

Uncle Jethro stooped and peered ahead. 

“When you want to know the way,” he 
inquired, ‘“‘do you generally chase another 
car two miles and then block up the road?” 

“But don’t you know me, sir?” 

The man in the overcoat was hastening 
forward, full into the headlights of the 
limousine. Then he swept off his hat. They 
all saw him quite plainly then. He was a 
young man with a nervous, expressive face. 
As soon as she saw him, it was plain to see 
that it was all a mistake. He was embar- 
rassed, pathetically embavrassed. His voice 
had grown quite thick with embarrassment. 
Suddenly his speech had become awkward 
and slightly foreign. 

“Don’t you know me? Please, sir! I 
thought when. I first called you would 
understand. I saw your car. I followed. 
I knew it would be you—but I forgot. How 
could you recognize me in the dark?”’ 

“Good land!’’ Uncle Jethro was strok- 
ing his mustache. It was clear he did recog- 
nize the stranger then, for his voice relapsed 
to a quiet drawling tone. “If you wanted 
to know the way, why didn’t you ask along 
the road?” 

It was evidently an embarrassing ques- 
tion, for the stranger crumpled his hat in 
his fingers. 
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“But I was confused,” he remonstrated. 
“There were so many roads. I was just 
stopping to ask when I saw you go by, sir. 
I thought I could follow you. I never 
dreamed you would go so fast.” 

And then he anges. It was quite evi- 
dent that some horrid and unexpected 
thought was crossing his mind. He seemed 
to wither under it, to droop like a flower in 
the sun. 

“You couldn’t think ——-” he stammered. 
“Sir, you don’t suspect ———"” 

“If you had been me,”’ said Uncle Jethro 
coldly, “what would you have thought? 
Of all the impudence —’”’ 

The young man slapped his hand against 
his forehead. 

“Dear sir,”’ he cried, ‘can you ever for- 

ive me? Ah, why can I never think? 


hat I startled you—frightened you on a 
lonely road, all because I lost my way! 
I should rather have bitten off my tongue 
: burned my hand. To think that I—that 


Contrition bowed his shoulders and made 
him droop his head. There was a singular 
appeal about him as he stood there quite 
alone, something the look of a child, Helen 
thought, thwarted in his gayety. In that 
moment he seemed delicate and inexpress- 
ibly sad, 

She could not tell why he made her feel 
so sorry. She wanted to tell him it was all 
right. She wished his face would lighten 
and that he would laugh again. 

“To think” —he choked—“‘to think that 

Uncle Jethro himself was softened. 

“Come, boy, come,” he said. “It’s not 
as bad as that.” 

“But’’—the young man’s voice was 
wrung with pain--‘‘but my honor—how 
can I explain- to think you may sus- 


pect —— 

“Why, boy,” said Uncle Jethro, “we 
don’t any of us suspect you! You mustn’t 
think that. Even if I didn’t know you, I'd 
know you wouldn’t want to steal an old 
iron chain. 

“Martin, Harry, James—get back in the 
car again. The drinks are all on me, I 

uess. Helen-———”’ He turned toward the 
Santen, twisting his mustache and blink- 
ing in the light. “It’s a false alarm, my 
dear. It ain’t a bandit afterall. It’s Hen- 
rico Romano, the young man who discov- 
ered the Pozzi chain.” 

Henrico Romano gave a cry of agony. 
He dashed his hat to the ground and seemed 
about to follow it in an attitude of groveling 
supplication. 

“A lady!” His eyes met hers. They 
were dark. eyes, deep-set and wide apart. 
His glance lingered a moment. He seemed 
to find it hard to speak. ‘I am ashamed! 
How can you forgive me for behaving like 
this, for frightening you? I tremble all 
over with shame!” 

He took her hand in his and bent over it, 
as only a Latin can do, in a humble, abject 
way. He said that he trembled, but clearly 
it was only a politeness of speech. Both his 
hands were firm and cool and very ga A 

“Isn’t it all silly?” she began. “TI told 
Uncle Jethro it was all his imagination. Of 
course I wasn’t frightened.” 

And then she stopped. He was still hold- 
ing her hand, but was no longer looking at 
her. His glance had strayed down the 
road, It was a small thing to have him 
glance away. She would hardly have no- 
ticed if she had not been looking squarely 
at him. His face had grown as immobile as 
a carved face. He was still holding her 
hand. His fingers had tightened their 
grasp on hers. 

“Why, what'is it?” she found herself 
asking. 

“Tt’s another car,” he said. 

It was another car, coming from the di- 
rection of New York. They could hear its 
motor and they could see its lights. 

“Well, well,” said Uncle Jethro, “you 
better get that machine of yours out of the 
road.” 

For a student and antiquarian, the dis- 
coverer of Pozzi of Perugia was surprisingly 
decisive and quick. 5 | before Jethro 
Courtney had finished he had spun about 
on his heel. 

“Amelio!” he called. ‘‘Subito! Subito!” 

“Amelio?” y 

Uncle Jethro seemed struck by some co- 
incidence, and the discoverer of Pozzi of 
Perugia made an eloquent deprecating ges- 
ture. 

“Dear sir,” he said, “no wonder you 
don’t understand, when I am so pect, He 
was my orderly in the war. He followed me 
from Venice.” 
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Uncle Jethro did not answer. 
staring down the road toward the other car. 
It was coming very fast, but now it was 
slackening its s 


He was | 


“By thunder!” exclaimed Uncle Jethro. 


“Tf it ain’t going to stop too!” 
It was stopping. 
young man was 
in tweeds and a light brown overcoat. 
“Hello!” he called. “Is anything the 
matter?”’ 


A broad-shouldered 
tting out, a young man | 


“Why, it’s Tom!” cried Helen. ‘“‘Tom!” | 


“Tom who?” inquired Uncle Jethro 
stupidly. 

“Tom Bacchus, of course!” cried Helen. 

‘Tom Bacchus was approaching them 
with brisk swinging strides, with his over- 
coat swaying breezily. 


“By jingo,” he said, “you gave me a | 


start, stopping here!” 


He paused and glanced at the men around 


the car. 
“Look here, isn’t anything the natter?”’ 
“Silly!” said Helen softly. “(Cf course 


— the matter! Why should there | 


Tom Bacchus drew a deep breath. 


“Well, it’s fine there isn’t,” he said. | 


“There’s just been a holdvp near Pine- 
ville half an hour ago. Two men in a run- 
about stopped a limousine.” 
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ETHRO COURTNEY lived far out of 
the commuting zone. His house was 
on a rise of ground overlooking the ocean. 
It had been a bleak sheep pasture once, 
but now it was cut into lawns and terraces, 
filled and leveled and walled and covered 
well with loam. There were even trees, 
tall trees, carefully transplanted, and box 
hedges, dug from gardens in Philadelphia. 
Though the Petro had been planned only 
five years back, it was already hard to 
realize that they were not the result of a 
generation of gardening. 
Two of the best architects available had 
were confused and nervously exhausted 
esigning Jethro’s house. They had strug- 
gled hard to reconcile their client’s ideas, 
and the result was a compromise—-an 
Italian villa with two high round turrets 
cropping up at each end of the building and 
ending in sharp points. Besides these, there 
were several L's spreading out in an awk- 
ward manner, which resulted in an interior 
filled with long passages and twisting flights 
of stairs. 


In some ways it was like a house of one’s | 


dreams; not the dreams conventionally 
depicted by the hopeful real-estate broker, 
but real dreams, disjointed and dispro- 
portionate. The dining room was wider at 
one end than at the other. The ceiling of 
the room that Jethro Courtney insisted 

calling the sitting room was startlingly 
high, and the ceiling of the library was too 
low. The hall was a square sort of court, 
surrounded by pillars supporting a gallery 


on | 


on which opened the doors of the rooms on | 


the second floor, At the end of the hall op- 
posite the front door was a wide staircase 
which divided halfway up into two branches, 
When Jethro Courtney's house was finished 
the architects were frightened, almost awed 
at what they had accomplished; but Jethro 
Courtney liked the house. 
unusual, and there was no doubt that he 
was quite correct. 

He had filled it with rare pieces of fur- 
niture, indiscriminately and generously. 
Great Flemish oak cabinets, Sicilian chests 
and Italian armchairs. Some of the walls 
were done with oak paneling; some were 
covered with tapestries, i 
strange effect, a conglomeration of a dozen 
periods, the efforts of four centuries of 
furnishing combined in misdirection. Ev- 
erything inside his house old Jethro had 
bought himself. Everything in its way was 


He said it was | 


In all it made a | 


rare, down to the match boxes and the ash | 


trays. 

He had too much furniture. The 
halls were filled with it. One unfamiliar 
with the passageways stumbled over it. 
Yet he continued buying more. He said 
it meant something to him; but what it 
meant, no one exactly knew. When he was 
alone he would walk about and stare at 
piece after piece. There was not one that 
did not mean an adventure, a tilt at bid- 
ding, a nimble battle at wits. 

Out of that disorder of wood and iron, 
binding and tooled leather and weaving 
was born a certain definite effect. It was 
discouraging to levity. It was not an al- 
teration of sense. It was rather a state of 
mind that was not entirely definable. Bright 
as the lights might be, and merry as the 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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(Continued from Page 99) 

talk and generous as the supply of wine 
old Jethro was always generous with the 
wine—there was always a sense of shadows, 
not physical but mental shadows, and a 
feeling, almost solemn, of the imperma- 
nence of life and wealth and vanity. Some- 
times the house of Jethro Courtney seemed 
like the tent in the quatrains of Persia, and 
everything beneath its roof restless guests 
brought there by an old man’s will, to be 
scattered when he had gone and to con- 
tinue in a cycle of pilgrimages wherever 
wealth might bring them. 

It was not a house of which visitors were 
fond, but no one who entered had ever left 
without a knowledge that old Jethro did 
things in style. As his limousine, followed 
by the two lighter cars, entered the drive- 
way, the front door was opened, an electric 
light glowed in a great wrought-iron lan- 
tern above the stone steps and two house- 
men hurried down. Jethro Courtney got 
out stiffly, holding the japanned box, and 
helped Helen to step off the running board. 

“Well, well, here we are,” hesaid. ‘Leave 
your bags and cars, young gentlemen. 
We've got help enough to wrestle with 
them all.” 

At the top of the steps he waited for his 
other guests. It was a moment that host 
and guest know very well, the time, the 
infinitesimal beat of time, when hospi- 
tality pauses at the door, when even the 
most accomplished feel the light touch of 
constraint, and the dispenser and receiver 
of hospitality both are imbued with a wist- 
ful anxiety to please. Tom Bacchus came 
up the steps first and stood beside Helen. 
Henrico Romano followed him more slowly, 
but lightly, with hardly any noise, and 
Jethro Courtney nodded to thon gravely. 

‘I’m glad you’re here,” he said. “I hope 
you all will have a happy time.” 

It was what he always said to every 
guest; and though his welcome had an awk- 
wardness, there was a fixity in its form, a 
certain earnestness and gravity which made 
it pleasant to hear. 

Tom Bacchus could never think quickly. 
He was never good at phrase making, and 
could only frame apt replies five minutes or 
so too late. Helen wished he would say 
something apt, or at least that he would 
laugh; but instead he only shuffled his feet. 
It was the other who spoke, gravely and 
respectfully. 

“I feel sure,”’ he said, ‘“‘we shall all re- 
member our visit most delightfully. . 
Amelio! Amelio will carry my bags.’ 

He — his shoulders as he ‘ished, 
as though he was cold, and Helen felt cold 
also, and noticed for the first time that the 
air was damp and salt. 

It was pleasantly warm when they were 
all in the hall and the door was closed be- 
hind them. They were still silent. Guests 
were always silent when they came into the 
hall. Its proportions were solemn; the car- 
pet deadened each footstep; and the fur- 
nishings were grave and clerical, nothing 
but the heavy pillars and a double row of 
high-backed thronelike chairs that seemed 
waiting for someone of port and mien 
enough to use them 

They all stood in the center of the hall, 
and while a maid helped with her coat 
Helen looked curiously at the men, In the 
background, at a discreet distance, Martin 
and Harry were standing with the bags. A 
third man was with them, whom she knew 
was Amelio; asquat, muscular man, broad- 
shouldered and with disproportionately 
long arms. His face was very swarthy. His 
features, like his limbs, were thick and 
heavy; the features of a peasant, she 
thought, whose hands had been close to the 
soil. He was standing with a bag in each 
hand, looking straight ahead of him and 
scarcely noticing the weight he carried. 

Near her uncle, Amelio’s master was 
standing. It was the first time she had 
seen him in a fair light. He had handed his 
overcoat to one of the servants and was 
pulling off his gloves. It was the motion of 
his hands she noticed first. It interested 
her to see men handle gloves. She felt 
sometimes that it was an index of character 
and of care in bringing up. Some stripped 
them off with a flourish and slapped them 
on their palms with ostentatious pleasure. 
Others fumbled nervously and unfamiliarly 
with the fingers. He did neither the one 
nor the other. He pulled his gloves off 
carelessly, scarcely looking at his hands. 
Yet they were hands worth looking at 
long, nervous and tapering. 

She remembered he had spoken of the 
war. She wished she could see him in uni- 
form. He had a grace and proportion that 
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would have gone well in some gay color. 
Even the dark suit he wore, drab in itself, 
was distinctive from his wearing it. Now 
that he was standing in the light, there was 
surprisingly little about him that was for- 
eign. His suit was of an English cut. His 
face was a northern face, tanned, but still 
fair, with a high forehead and a ‘firm jaw, 
and a mouth whose lips kept twitching at 
the corners in a way that was never far 
from laughter. Only his eyes were dark. 
Their darkness made a contrast with the 
fairness of his skin. 

He did not notice her. He was looking 
at the pillars of the hall and at the chairs 
with the tapestry behind them; and then 
Helen saw that her uncle was looking at 
him also as Martin helped him with his 
black cloak. 

‘‘ Beg pardon, sir,” said Martin. ‘There's 
only half an hour before dinner.” 

Helen looked away from them and saw 
Tom, He was standing by himself, looking 
at his feet and twisting his watch chain. 
After watching Romano’s hands, there was 
something blunt about Tom’s attitude. 
His clothes were unnaturally rumpled and 
awry. All at once it came over her that he 
looked almost ill. His face was drawn and 
there were hollows beneath his eyes. 

‘“‘Tom,” she whispered, ‘‘is anything the 
matter?”’ 

“‘Helen’’—his voice made her start; it 
was strained as his face was strained 
‘will you dress quick and come down? I’ve 
got to tell you something.” 

Something was the matter. There was 
no need of her to ask it. Helen knew Tom 
Bacchus better, she liked to think, than 
anyone else in the world. He was never 
good at concealing his emotions. Long ago 
she had learned to read everything that 
passed in his mind, and his very trans- 
parency was what she cared for most. It 
was refreshing to guess at everything he 
thought, and to f eal that she was cleverer, 
far cleverer than he. 

She was frightened at what she saw. He 
was looking at her blankly, so that he 
hardly seemed to see her. 

‘“*Tom’’—her own voice was unsteady 
“Tom, has it anything to do with you and 
me? 

What it was she saw in Tom no one could 
ever tell. It was already beginning to be 
talked about, and he was neither clever nor 
good-looking nor rich, and surely he was 
neither more clever than usual nor better- 
looking then. 

He drew in his breath sharply, like some- 
one about to take a jump. 

“Yes, it’s about you and me,” he said. 

He looked away from her almost guiltily 
and began twisting his watch chain again, 
and his face was quite pale. It was the 
first time that circumstances had ever di- 
rected a blow against her, the first time she 
had ever felt the play of life beyond her 
own control. Sonthing was going to hap- 
pen, something that would hurt her, She 
could not escape the belief that she had 
been waiting for it all the while, that it was 

art of a chain of things that she had 
half perceived. Why should she think of 
the night just then, and of her uncle’s 
voice? There was another voice. She 
heard it as she moved tow ard the stairs. 

“Miss Courtney — 

Henrico Romano was beside her and 
they were walking up the stairs. He said 
something and she answered him, but she 
never remembered what it was he said. 


vi 


OM BACCHUS was already in the hall 
when Helen came down. His hands 
were in the pockets of his dinner coat and 
he was pacing up and down by the front 
door, biting his lower lip. It was unlike 
him to be restless, for his body was large 
and muscular and made for slow motion. 
There was pain and repression in the way 
he moved, which reminded her of some- 
thing caged and anxious. 
“Tom,” she said, ‘“‘do I look all right? 
I didn’t stop to see.”’ 
His expression did not change. 
looked at her vaguely. 
“Why, yes, I suppose so,”’ 
“‘But’’— Helen’s eyes grew wide 
you care?” 
He snatched at both her hands. 
“Care?” he demanded savagely. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know without asking me? I care 
enough for you to Pe 
om!” she whispered. 
see us!” 
Tom dropped her hands and looked 
hastily around. There was no one in the 
hall, and not a sound, except voices in the 


He only 


he said. 
“don’t 


“Someone may 
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dining room, where the servants were lay- 
ing the table. He puckered up his forehead. 

“Look here, I do sort of feel someone’s 
looking at me. Isn’t there some place we 
can be alone for a minute?” 

“There's the writing room off the li~ 
brary,” she said. “It’s as quiet asa tomb.” 

“Let’s go to the writing room,’ * said 
Tom. “A tomb’s the place for me.’ 

a went through the Ce ly 
ligh and still with the expectant silence 
of a house before the dinner aie arrive, 
and down a passage to the library. The 
library was a long room, and the writing 
room, the barest room in the house, was at 
its further end. The library table, covered 
with a disarray of books and maps, was 
lighted by a single lamp, which showed the 
walls lined almost to the ceiling with Jethro 
Courtney’s first editions and prints, and the 
leather armchairs beside the shelves. As 
they walked through it they were aware of 
the musty smell of leather bindings and the 
aroma of cigar smoke, which always per- 
sisted no matter how often the library was 
aired. 

The writing room was smaller, with the 
windows high up from the floor. It was 
paneled with oak stripped from the walls of 
an English country house. Indeed, it was 
a complete room taken bodily from Eng- 
land, even to the furniture. A hig 
Jacobean dresser was at one end, massive 
and obtruding, and in the center was an 
oak table, riddled with wormholes, and half 
a dozen carved oak armchairs. The floor 
itself was of hand-hewn oak. 

A room for an antiquarian, but not a 
cheerful room. 

Tom Bacchus looked unhappily about. 
Like the library, the writing room was dim. 
A single lamp was burning on the table, but 
the walls absorbed the light. Helen closed 
the door. 

“Tom,” she said, 
now.” He did not move. 
answer. “Tom!” cried Helen. 
you - What is the matter?” 

“I’m cleaned out,” he said shortly. 
“I’m busted as high as a kite.” 

“Cleaned out? Tom, have you been 
gambling again?” 

“That's what.” He tried to speak 
coolly, as tradition demanded, but he made 
a miserable failure. ‘I bet every cent of 
my money. I chucked it all in. What else 
could I do? I couldn’t ask you to marry 
me if I couldn’t support you. I bought a 
string of stocks on margin, and as soon as 
I bought the whole list dropped. It’s just 
what always happens. I couldn't afford to 
let ’em go. I scra up all the rest of my 
money and backed them with more margin, 
and my brokers called me 4 this noon. If 
I don’t put up again they’ll sell me out at 
ten on Monday morning, and I can’t. 
busted.” 

There he stood, like the thousands before 
him, with the look common to all those 
thousands who have tied themselves to the 
chariot wheels of chance. 

“Why, = silly!’ cried Helen. 
you think 
thing like that? I think it was splendid of 
you even to try.” 

“Oh, Lord,” groaned Tom, “don’t you 
see the point? I’ve got some sense of de- 
cency or whatever you call it. I can’t 
marry you when I’m stony broke and can’t 
even pretend to support you.” 

“Is that all?” 
near to laughing out of sheer relief, but 
when she looked at him she did not laugh. 
He was far too wretched to laugh at as he 
sat staring at the floor. ‘Why, you silly 
dear,” she continued, “there’s money 
enough for you and me. I've always 
said — Mother will understand. She'll 
have to, once — 

Tom Bacchus was on his feet. 

“No,” he said, “if I can’t go and ask for 
you like a man, I won’t go. I'd rather 
steal.” 

“Tom!"’ cried Helen. 
very straight. 

“Would you have any use for me,” he 
asked, ‘if I did a thing like that?” 

She did not know. 
her heart was beatin faster. 

“Of course I would,” she said. 

“You wouldn't,” replied Tom. 
hate me all the rest of your life. It might 
be different if 1 had something else to offer, 


“no one can see us 
He did not 
* Aren't 


I'm 


He was standing 


like talent or social position, but not the 


“i things are fixed 
here was a silence, a long silence. 
“T never knew,” she said at last, “ 
tho ht of things that way.” 
ell,” said Tom Bacchus sadly, “ 


you 
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| You see now, don’t you? I’m glad you 


She could see. It was like a wall between 
them, a curious structure of pride and con- 
vention. 

“Tom,” she said, “‘won’t anyone lend 
you the money?” 

“Why should they?” he replied, and 


| shrugged his shoulders. 


“Aren’t you going to try to do any- 
thing?”’ she demanded fiercely. ‘‘Are you 
just going to sit still?”’ 

“There isn’t anything to do,” he an- 
swered. 

“Tom’’—her whole face was alight with 
inspiration—‘‘you’ve got to ask Uncle 
Jethro. He’ll understand. He’s made all 
his money on the stock market.” 

“Touch him for fifteen thousand when 


, he’s asked me for over Sunday?”’ 


| ask him I'll ask him myself. 


Tom looked at her wide-eyed. 
“All right,” said Helen, “if you won't 
It won't 
mean anything to him at all. I know he’ll 
let you have it if I ask him.” 

And she turned to open the door. 


“Look here!” gasped Tom. “You 


aren't going to ——— 


“T will if you won't,” she answered. 
“Wait!” cried Tom. ‘Don’t do that! 


"Pll ask him.” 


“There!” began Helen triumphantly, 
but she never finished. There was a knock 
on the door of the writing room. She 
looked at him and smiled. 

“Don’t be such a goose!”’ she whispered, 
and opened the door. It was Martin. 

“Beg pardon, miss,” he said, “I was 
looking for the other gentleman. There is a 
distance call for him from New York. He 
isn’t in his room, and I ——” 

“You mean me?” inquired Tom, turning 
pale. 

“No, sir,”’ said Martin, “the other gen- 
tleman— Mr. Romano.” 

“Why, there he is,” said Helen, ‘‘in the 
library behind you.” 

With the look of a man about to sneeze, 
Martin turned hastily around. Sure 
enough, directly behind him was Mr. 
Romano in his evening clothes. 

“Beg pardon, sir,”’ said Martin, “but 
you couldn't have been here when I came 
through.” 

Mr. Romano smiled. 

“Perhaps not,” he said. ‘The conscious 
mind is all a matter of metaphysics, but it 
seemed to me I was here, sitting in a chair 
in the shadows. The telephone, you say? 
May I use the one here on the table?” 

Martin closed the writing-room door and 
both Tom and Helen looked puzzled. 

“Who the deuce is that bird?’’ muttered 
Tom. ‘I hope he didn’t hear us.”’ 

“Not with the door shut, silly,” said 
Helen, taking his hand. “Listen! You 
can’t hear a word he’s ——” 

She paused. Both of them could hear 
very plainly every word in the next room. 
They both stood still. Now that they were 
there, they were both obliged to listen. It 
was hard to realize it was the same voice 
that had answered Martin in the doorway. 


x 

HO is it?" Romano’s voice was very 
clear, but vibrant and out of tune. 
“Ah, never mind telling me. I know your 
voice—-a cheat’s voice—a pig’s voice. . . . 
Aha! Don’t snort so loud. | can hear you, 
Mr. Frankenstein !"’ 

There was a pause, a long pause, and 
then a laugh, but the laugh also was slightly 
out of tune. 


“ 


**No, I will not come back. . No, 
I will not think better of it. I told 
you they only cheat Romano once. . . . 
No, I will not believe you. Don’t 


be grotesque. Don’t make me 
laugh, you fool. You tell me that, 
when I have lived all my life with thieves? 
Ah, why didn’t you think of it first then? 
So you will keep on lying. . No, the 
goose will not come back to lay another 
golden egg.” 

His voice was growing louder. His words 
were tumbling over one another, hot as a 
sirocco storm. Helen Courtney held her 
breath. She could not have stopped listen- 
ing then. There was not a word to guide 
her, and yet she knew it was a part of what 
was all around her. They were speaking of 
the thing that lay hidden in the japanned 
box, a marvelous thing, a potent force. It 
was the Pozzi chain. The Pozzi chain was 
still holding Mr. Frankenstein and the 
young man who found it. They were still 
struggling with its links. Even a sound- 
proof door would not have been enough to 
deaden Romano’s voice. 
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“No, I will not come back,” he was 
shouting. “Bah! I would spit on you. .. . 
No, I will not, you thief, you meaiy 
liar. . . . No! No! Youwill see what I 
. . . . No, I willnotthink. . .. 
No Y pee ainmyear. . . . Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars—what does that mean to me? 
Art? What do you know of art? You are 
filth beneath my feet. You cannot 


frighten me. It is Romano who is 
speaking. . Ah, then wait and 
see. . . . Good evening, Mr. Franken- 
stein.” 


There was a silence. The conversation 
had ended, and yet for a moment they 
could not keep their eyes from the door. 
She had never heard a voice like that. 
There was a cadence in it, rising, rising, un- 
til it was lost in silence. 

Though Tom Bacchus could not under- 
stand, he must have felt what neither of 
them could see. 

“What is it?”’ he whispered. “What the 
deuce can be the matter?” 

“Listen!’’ Helen whispered. 

There was a footstep close to the door, 
and the door was opening; and then, before 
she thought what she was doing, she had 
seized Tom by the arm. But there was no 
reason to be afraid. 

It was Romano, but his face was as se- 
rene as summer. He was smiling in a most 
engaging way and was looking from one to 
the other. 

“Do Linterrupt?” he said. ‘“ Excuse me. 
I am sorry.” 

There was an embarrassing silence. Ro- 
mano bowed and began to back away. 

“Oh, please don’t go,” said Helen quickly. 
“We're the ones to be sorry. We didn’t 
mean to listen.” 

“You heard?” 
brows. 

“We couldn’t help it,” she said. 

“That’s it,” echoed Tom. ‘Here we 
were. We couldn't help it.” 

Then, all of a sudden, in the second that 
followed, they found that Romano was a 
most pleasant person, for he looked straight 
at them and laughed. 

“My dear fellow,”’ he said, “‘don’t take 
it so hard. After all, it was just a little 
business conversation.” 

He paused, looked at them questioningly 
and laughed again. 

“Ha-ha! Isee! You donot understand— 
of course. Where I come from, we all are 
volatile. We shout at one another without 
meaning what we say. We are all words 
and shouts and tears. It is our weakness. 
It is the sun, the hot sun where we live. It 

ets in the blood and makes the blood run 
ot. All talk—just like children. Ha-ha! 
But shall we talk of something else?”’ 

He was so engagingly frank about it that 
one could not help feeling light, irresponsi- 
ble and free. 

There was an answer to everything in his 
smile and in the shrug of his shoulders. For 
a moment even Tom seemed carried out of 
himself. 

“I know what you mean,” he said. “I 
wish I could talk business like that and get 
away with it.” 

“Oh,” said Helen, “‘let’s not talk busi- 
ness. Why does everything come down to 
money?” 

Romano clapped his hands. There was 
a buoyancy in him, an irrepressible buoy- 
ance that carried them all along. 

“Bah!” said Romano cheerfully. “It is 
all a habit. It is because we live in an age 
of gold, because we try to turn everything 
into a weak metal that is soft like lead, that 
you can bite and mark with the teeth, that 
you can beat to nothing like a cowardly 
dog that has not got the strength to snap. 
Bah! I had rather have steel.’ 

He was like a half-formed thought, sway- 
ing the mind, yet not to be understood. He 
was looking at Tom. She wished he would 
not look at Tom so hard. 

“Money!” he was saying. “Listen! 
There is a proverb they have in the moun- 
tains of Calabria. A very bad man told it 
to me once.”” He made a deprecating, 
apologetic gesture. ‘“‘Bad men are often 
m ¢ ilosophers. They live by the old-fashioned 
values. ‘When you want gold,’ he told me, 
‘turn to steel.’’”” Romano kept looking at 
Tom, thoughtfilly, but not unkindly. 
“There is too much gold nowy. ‘They torget 
the steel.” 

He waved his arm toward the furniture 
in the writing room. 

“Look at those chairs and that table. 
They have changed to gold today. Every- 
one is nearly priceless now, but once they 
were made to use. Now we think of them 
in terms of money, because they are rare. 


Romano raised his eye- 
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They are not beautiful, but they are rare. 
Does anyone care for beauty now—beauty 
without money? Bah! All they want is 
rarity. Any ugly antique is beautiful be- 
cause the worms have eaten it.” 

He seemed to have forgotten they were 
listening. Some thought of his own had 
brought a flush to his cheeks. 

“What chance hasan artist now when the 
patrons are raking in the dust heaps, when 
they are blind to everything but rarity and 
price? ‘It is pretty,’ they say, ‘but it is not 
old. It is not rare. It has no value.’ I tell 

ou if Cellini were alive they would laugh 

im out of town or make him sell his 
soul—and then they wonder why there is 
no art. They would rather buy machine- 
stamped silver unless they can get it old. 
Where is there recognition? Where is there 
interest?”’ 

He paused to catch his breath. 

“Why, Mr. Romano,” cried Helen, “I 
thought you made your living from an- 


tiques!”’ 

“Excuse me.”” Romano had changed 
again. He was as calm and pleasant as a 
day in May. “I have spent my life with 
rare things, dear lady, but sometimes the 
things we are most fond of grow heavy. 
I love to think of when the antiques were 
new and treated at their real value, of when 
artists were appreciated. When Cellini 
came to Rome —-—”’ 

He waved his arm and ended in a gesture, 
an exaggerated bombastic gesture. It 
would have seemed ludicrous at another 
time, but it was all a part of what he said. 
It was a stroke that made his words alive. 
Helen Courtney, and even Tom Bacchus, 
caught his mood. 

“And when Pozzi of Perugia came to 
Venice?” she said. 

Romano drop his arm. 

“Ah,” he said, “you have heard of my 
little contribution, my poor little claim to 
notoriety. Yes, let us not forget poor Pozzi 
of Perugia. Look!” 

He pointed across the room. Against the 
wall was the tall oak dresser. e looked 
intently at its blank paneled front. 

“That armoire,”’ he said, “was in the 
cabinetmaker’s when Pozzi was pounding 
out his gold. I—no I have never seen one 
just like it, except once at Christie’s. 
I wonder, is it the same one?”’ 

He was beside it, running his hands softly 
over the front. While they watched him 
he stood on tiptoe and touched the top 
gently with the tips of his fingers. 

“Yes, it’s the one. The man who made 
it used sharp tools.” 

Tom Bacchus walked to the dresser also. 
In spite of himself, he was interested. 

“Tt certainly is solid,” said Tom; “I 
couldn’t smash one of those doors if I tried.”’ 

“Yes,” said Romano, “it is the one.” 
He stood on his toes again. “There is a 
drawer up there.” 

“Where?” asked Tom. 

“It’s hard to see,” said Romano, “unless 
you know. It seems solid, but look. If you 
take the sides ——-” 

Romano, however, did not have occasion 
to demonstrate. He was interrupted by 
Martin, who had appeared again in the 
doorway. 

“Beg pardon,” said Martin, “are you 
looking for anything, sir?” 

Still standing on tiptoe, with his hands 
on the top of the dresser, Romano turned 
his head and looked at Martin curiously. 

“No; why?” he said. 

“Beg pardon,” said Martin, “but seeing 
you, I thought you might have mislaid 
something.” 

“Ha-ha!’’ Martin’s answer appeared to 
add to Romano’s high spirits. “It would 
be hard to mislay anything with a man like 
you around.” 

“Thank you—yes, sir,” said Martin. 

“And was that all you came for?” 

“Dinner is announced,” said Martin. 

They could hear voices from the drawing- 
room. Helen went first, then Tom, and 
then Romano. 

Martin, however, did not follow. He 
stayed in the writing room, staring at Ro- 
mano’s back. 

““Now remember, Tom,” said Helen, “‘if 
you don’t ask Uncle Jethro right after 
dinner, then I will.” 

“I'd do oe you want me to,” said 
Tom. “ You must know that by now, but I 
wish I didn’t feel all mixed _ 

“Mixed up?” repeated Helen. 

“T mean there’s something going on,” 
explained Tom, “that I don’t know about. 
I sort of feel it. You know what I mean.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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CHART 
FOR SELECTING YOUR 
TONE OF 
POMPEIAN BLOOM 


Medium Skin 


The Medium tone of Bloom 
generally, of the Orange Tint 
when slightly tanned. Narur 
elle shade of Pompeian Beaury 
Powder should be used as the 
foundation 


Olive Skin 
The rich tone of Dark Bloom 
is best for this skin. Occasion 
ally Orange Tint is effective 
The Rachel shade of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder eariches this 


sn’t the woman with rose-petal cheeks ma. 


Why is the woman in red so greatly admired ? Because she knows how to select 
her proper rouge tone and make it blend with the right shade of powder. 


Mme. Jeannette tells you how clever women do this, 


The delicate tone of Light 
Bloom complements this 
youthful skin, sometimes Me 
dium Bloom gives it a rare 
brilliance. The Flesh shade of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder is 
correct for this skin 


White Skin 

This skin requires great care 
in the use of rouge —the Me 
dium Bloom used sparingly is 
generally best. Sometimes this 
skin takes Light Bloom or 
Orange Tint, depending on the 
color of hair and eyes, This is 
the only skin that should us« 
White powder in daytime 


always more attractive? sus. jeasserrs 


The Light shade of Pompeian Bloom should be 
used with Naturelle, Flesh, or occasionally with 
the White Pompeian Beauty Powder, depending 
on whether the skin tends toward yellow, pink, 
or the colorless white skin. 


The Dark shade of Pompeian Bloom should be 


used most often with Rachel and in some cases 


Effectiveness in using rouge is attained 
by the tone you select—and the natural 


way in which you apply it. 


E all instinctively love the beautiful things 
of life—love the laugh that discloses white 


teeth—love the eyes that sparkle—love the skin 
that is clear and has its ‘little garden of roses."’ 


Women have always been aware of this fact, 
and for many years—yes, for centuries—they 
have tried to achieve these beauties. But it is 
only within recent years that women have really 
made an art of using rouge. 


Today we find the most conservative, the most 
modest women using rouge. These women de- 
mand three things of their rouge: it must be 
pure; it must be the right tone for their skin; and 
it must be applied to look like a natural coloring. 


Pompeian Bloom is, therefore, one of the most 
widely used rouges found—it is compounded of 
the purest ingredients; it is perfectly toned in its 
four shades for the four distinct types of skin- 
shades; and it is easily applied as it comes in com- 
pact form, making it simple to blend and grade 
for shade and naturalness. 


You should be as careful to select the right 
tone of Pompeian Bloom as you are to select the 
right shade of powder, for when these two agree 
with your skin-tone you are always successful in 
attaining the result you should wanrt—namely, 
beauty and youth and a natural effect. 


The following general rules may be observed in 
using shades of powder and tones of rouge together: 


The Medium shade of Pompeian Bloom should 
most often be.used weithethe Naturelle shade of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder +There are some excep- 
tions, of course, but in the great majority of cases 
this is true. 


with the Naturelle shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. 

The Orange tint has an exceptional value in 
tone and obtains slightly varying results with 
different powders and types of skin. It is quite 
gold or orange colored in its compact form, but 
when it is rubbed onto the skin it becomes a 
delightful tint. It complements Naturelle, and 
occasionally may be used with White or Rachel 
shades of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


In very general terms I may describe the appli- 
cation of rouge as a mathématical problem—the 
color in your cheeks forms an area that is some- 
what triangular in shape. It begins at the high- 
est point ps cheekbone and sweeps outward 
toward the upper line of your ears; then, slanting 
downward, it approaches the corners of your 
mouth. But never with hard lines! Always work 
for perfect blending of rosy cheeks with a clear 
skin. Pompeian Bloom, 60c at the stores, 
‘slightly higher in Canada). 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sonpelag 


Bloom ~a rouge 


© 1924, The Pompeian Ca 


(Top part shown) 


Spécialiste en Beawit 


Get 1925 Pompeian 
Panel and Four 
Samples 
This new 1925 Pompeian 
Art Panel, “ Beauty Gained 
Is Love Retained,” size 28 
x 7%. Done in color by a 
famous artist ; worth at least 
50c. We send it with sam- 
les of Pompeian Beauty 
Dooder, Bloom, Day Cream 
and Night Cream for only 
10c. With these samples 
you can make many inter 
esting beauty experiments 

Use the coupon now 








Pompeian Laboratories, 2320 Payne Ave.,Cieveland,O 


Gentlemen 


Name 


Address 
aime 
City = ” 





] enclose 10c (dime preferred) for the new 1925 
Pompeian Art Panel, * yey | Gained is Love Retained,” and 
the four samples named in o 


er 


Shade of rouge wanted? 
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Something new in tires 
[ts SUPERTWIST---and its a Goodyear contribution! 


It is the habit of a great many people to talk about 
automobile tires as “rubber tires.” 


The truth is, automobile tires get their strength and 
endurance not from rubber, but from cotton. 


Goodyear has long recognized this, and even in the 
early days of fabric tires, set about to improve the 
fabric used. 

In order to do this, Goodyear bought a fabric mill of 
its own. 


After prolonged experiment, Goodyear developed in 
this mill a square-woven fabric considerably stronger 
than anything then available. 


This enabled the manufacture of better fabric tires, and 
as you will perhaps recall, such tires thereafter showed 
marked improvement. 


Some time later, Goodyear developed the cord tire, 
through perfecting the multiple-ply principle of 
construction. 


This ushered in a revolutionary improvement in tires, 
and eventually the whole industry turned to cord tires 
embodying this principle. 

Various refinements in cord tires followed from 


year to year, until development seemed almost at an 
end. 


But Goodyear still had in mind that the essential 
strength and usefulness of a tire come from the fabric 
of which it is made. 


So about two years ago experimentation was begun 
in the Goodyear mills in an attempt to improve cord 


fabric. 


Success attended the work at last, when out of the en- 
deavor emerged the remarkable new cord fabric called 
SUPERTWIST. 


SUPERTWIST is a balanced cord fabric, of great endur- 
ance, having the important advantage of much greater 
elongation or elasticity. 

It far outstretches the breaking point of standard cord 
fabric. 

A tire carcass made of it yields in greater degree to a 
blow or shock, calling into play more cords to take 
the strain. 

This wider distribution of impact means greater free- 
dom from stone bruise, carcass breaking and similar 
injuries. 

SUPERTWIST is unmistakably an impressive advance 
as a tire material; very probably an epoch-making 
one. 

Its superiority takes on added significance by reason of 
the strong tendency now toward thin-sidewall, low- 
pressure tire construction. 

Because of its advantages SUPERTWIST has been called 
a development almost as important as the cord tire 
itself, 


Certainly all tests so far made show that ply for ply 
it renders a tire carcass incomparably serviceable. 


Goodyear men feel that SUPERTWIST is one of the 
most beneficial contributions made to tire-users in all 
the long and productive inventive history of the 
company. 

It supplies one more powerful reason for insisting on 
Goodyear Tires. 

Being an exclusive Goodyear development, SUPER- 
TWIST is used only by Goodyear. 

It is built into Goodyear balloon tires of both kinds 
to fit new smali-diameter wheels, or the wheels now 
on your car. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 








Stop 
Wasting 
Tea 
TAO TEA 

PAT. BS 


| American girl real 


Any package of Tao Tea is an econ- 


omy. But the 4/ty-ball Caddy will 
serve the average family for almost 
two months with this supreme, deli- 
cious tea--the finest tea you ever 
tasted 


A PERFECT 
HOLIDAY GIFT 


FLOWERY 
ORANGE PEnO! 
SL ENO 





TAO TEA CADDY 


Most Economical Package 
of All 


The exquisite aroma and delicious fiavor of 
Tao Tea, combined with the practical and 
economica! qualities of the handy Tao Tea 
Ball, have won favor from coast to coast. 
The Tao Tea Caddy, handsomely lacquered 


in black and gold, is a gift that will Jast be- | 


cause a “refill” from time to time will keep 
it in use long after the original fifty Tao Tea 
Balls are gone. 

Tao Tea is indorsed by Good Housekeep- 





ing Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


Serial No. 3070, 





ALSO 
PACKED 
iN 





16-BALL TIN 


Ask Your Dealer Today For 


TAG TEA BALLS 


Send 2c stamp for Free Sample 


Tao Tea Co., Inc 





103 Park Ave., New York 
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CROWNED-HEAD HUNTERS 


invested with a new philosophy and dignity, 
who explained that there was nothing to 
give out. 

“These reporters! A terrible bother, m’ 
dear, a terrible bother, y’ know.” 

It was upon his arrival in New York that 
the Prince was greeted by the gallant bri- 
gade of two hundred newspaper represent- 
atives. That is the number which went 
out to quarantine to cover his arrival, the 
largest group of earnest writers ever as- 
sembled to greet an arriving notable. There 
were star reporters and descriptive writers, 
interviewers and sob sisters, lady novelists 
especially engaged for the occasion to set 
down their impressions and reactions, 
photographers—all prepared with questions 
totaling into the thousands and including 
everything from what the traveler thought 
of the New York sky line to what chance an 

ly had to be Queen of 
England. 

The Cunard company had generously 
offered to get the reporters aboard the in- 
coming Berengaria and, undismayed by 
the numbers, sent us down the harbor on a 
river boat. It was no small task to get the 
crowd aboard the liner, but it was accom- 
plished, and after some confusion the crowd 
was grouped on deck. The Prince soon 
appeared, but not from the direction ex- 
pected. He came from the rear and at once 
retreated to a corner where only half a 
dozen could gather around him. When he 
saw the size of the crowd he called atten- 
tion to the rather obvious fact that it would 
be impossible for him to talk to so many 
and saheed to speak with half a dozen or so. 
Followed a stampede to be in the first row of 
the few. 

All Treated Alike 


That over, his royal highness drew forth 
a piece of paper upon which, he explained, 
he had written down everything he had to 
say. Again there was excitement, for upon 
such eccasions the reporters expect copies 
for all present—a hand-out, in newspaper 
parlance. It was finally arranged that the 
copy should go to the representative of a 
news association with the understandin 
that it would be distributed later to a 
newspaper offices. Then those reporters 
favored by vantage squared off to put a 


few questions and draw forth some color 


(Continued from Page 14) 


and human interest from the royal mind. 
An early question was unfortunate and 
preeee to be the last. It was fired by a 
usty cub: 

“How about a poker game, Prince?”’ 

This question had reference to a dis- 
patch preceding the Prince which quoted 
him as saying that if he had his way he 
would just play poker all the time he was 
in this country. Abrupt, undoubtedly, but 
it might have given a returning United 
States senator, say, an opportunity to get 
off a pleasantry and then drop some sub- 
stance for copy in a chat. But it was too 
much for the Prince, accustomed to a much 
greater degree of reserve in all he meets. 
He retreated and left the gallant two hun- 
dred in possession of the deck and not 
much else. 

The landing of the Prince started what 
has been not inaptly termed the Second 
Battle of Long Island. Long before he 
came to this country the Prince had had 
to choose the circle he would visit. His 
choice was necessarily between the older 
American society which in a previous gen- 
eration was called the Four Hundred, 
among which he would have been assured 
of an eminently proper reception, con- 
servative entertainment and an all-around 
dul! time; or the newer, younger, gayer 
Long Island group; not so much so far as 
tradition goes, but with better equipment 
for and more experience in princely pas- 
times. Either way there would have been 
a battle, but the Long Island setting was 
far the more sanguinary one. 

Here was the most dazzling social figure 
of his day to be dined and lunched and 
danced with and sat out with and talked 
to. The scramble for princely attention 
would make a story or two in itself, but as 
this article is concerned with the tribula- 
tions of the newspaperman I will only say 
that there was a smaller but no less intense 
corollary engagement among the score or 
more young men who acted as official ob- 
servers of the press in the United States 
not participating in the immediate scram- 
ble, but wanting to know everything. 

The Prince moved into the James A. 
Burden home at Syosset, Long Island; and, 
after his hurried trip to Washington to 
lunch with the President, was on the loose 
so far as official obligations were concerned. 


seek tae at 
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He started out to have a good time. The 
reporters crowded into a boarding house in 
the village and started to have vice versa. 

We were innocent and unsuspecting in 
the early days, but disillusionment came 
quickly. Right off we learned that the 
Prince’s attendants were not going to be 
very communicative; and when we con- 
firmed the announcement of an amazed 
press photographer that he was being high- 
hatted all over the place we knew we were 
in for it. And apropos of this, I want to 
say that if some of the people whose ac- 
quaintance I made—or didn’t make—get 
their names into the paper again it will be 
not only with a press agent but with a bur- 
glar and a crowbar if I have anything to 
say about it. 


Trailing His Highness 


The royal party, the new Four Hundred 
of Long Island and the Burden estate there- 
fore were frequently successful allies in the 
struggle against the newspapermen in their 
efforts to keep the werk in touch with 
the Prince’s activities. After about three 
great departures from the Burdens’ in high- 
powered cars, with about three times as 
many high-powered cars filled with report- 
ers falling in behind and the whole proces- 
sion tearing across Long Island, the strategy 
began on both sides. 

Trailing his highness suddeniy became 
an entirely different matter. 

There are four official entrances to the 
two-thousand-acre estate and soon we 
realized that our guards stationed there 
were ineffectual. There was a leak some- 
where. A man was placed at the servants’ 
entrance, but still the Prince got away from 
us. It took us several days to discover that 
there was an unused rustic gate, grown over 
with ivy and the padlock rusty with age, 
which was lifted off its old hinges and care- 
fully replaced when the Prince had escaped. 

Another ruse of the Prince’s was to start 
off boldly in polo clothes, or at least in 
heavy coats that were presumed to cover 
riding clothes beneath, with the announce- 
ment that the morning would be spent on 
the field. A few miles away, in an unfre- 
quented spot—there are a few on Long 
Island—the party would change to another 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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The Prince of Wates and a Few of the 200 or More Socially Prominent Guests at the Garden Party and Luncheon 


Given in Honor of H. R. H. at “‘Wetwyn" 
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NAPANEE 


DUTCH () KITCHENET 


“She Worlds Finest Kitchen Cabinet” 


these /or regular price 
of the cabinet alone/ 3 


This is, we are informed, the greatest offer in kitchen cabinet 

history! An unprecedented opportunity! Presented to you, 

for one week only, by those famous makers of ‘‘the world’s finest 
kitchen cabinets,” Coppes Brothers & Zook, Nappanee, Indiana—in 
co-operation with the following prominent stores. The object is to introduce the 
latest model Napanee Dutch Kitchenets into a limited number of homes in each 
locality, where they will serve to attract others. Offer strictly limited to supply in 
each dealer’s hands. Go early and avoid disappointment. 


no extra charge for- 


Standard size, genuine Napanee Kitchen 
Table. White enameled. Firm, flat top of 
snowy porcelain. Drawer is partitioned. 











‘ocabinet 
Give Her a Napanee 
for Christmas! 
The famous nationally advertised Wallace Brothers’ alers we hold your 
ou a iow Tecan Set," ; dye 4” cake oat purchase for holiday 
wit tted blade, a 12” mixing « etrainer ivery 
spoon, a a 1234” two-tined fork, an eta ‘stirri deliv on request 
an 11” ladie—and a 14” white enameled rac 


ecrews) to keep them from 
eile of fine steel, electric weld 


heavily malacca “rin-plated. . 

White enameled “ ever cool, lea iy 

handles that won't come of! A kite “4 on every 
! 


Have you a kitchen wall space woman wants 
24 in. to 50 in. wide? With your Napanee also comes com- 
If so, there is a Napanee Dutch Kitchenet that will just fit it! plete set of beautiful crysta/ glassware 


Na ees come in 24”, 36’, 42” and 50” widths. Finishes: beauti- A 
ful French gray or snow white enamel—and golden oak. Illustrated for spices, coffee, tea, sait, sugar, etc. 


e the handsome, big, roomy new Model J, fifty inches wide and six Also an aluminum sugar scoop. Further- 
eet tall. Has every desired new convenience and improvement. ore, on this peci ffer yo 
Yet a Napanee costs no more than an ordinary style of cabinet. aaa p Ronde gs great 9 ial o = 


hey / ow choice eof son nd mn m 








If your city happens not to be listed, watch your local newspapers for announcements, or write immediately to Coppes Brothers & Zook, Nappanee, Indiana. 
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(From an Actual Experience) 


THIS CELLAR was typical. Ce- 
ment floors. Constant scraping with 
coal, ashes, barrels, tools, etc. Result: 
1. The cement crumbled and dusted. 
2. The dust sifted into the house. 
3. The cellar could not be kept clean, 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
automobile which awaited them and whirl 
off in a different direction. Once away, it 
was almost impossible to pick up the scent 
for scarcely a day passed that the royal 
party did not visit a new haunt. 

Any dependence upon those about his 
highness was risky. They would give us the 
wrong lead whenever possible. Of course, 
we realized they were acting under instruc- 
tions, but we did resent the confidential 
way they would tell us a long, unfounded 
story of the Prince’s activities and all the 
time pretend they were helping us out. We 
managed to get even with some of them by 
omitting in the stories their names or the 
names of their wives. Such neglect was 
more than their vanity could bear, and they 
would resort to various subterfuges to re- 
gain our favor. But for the most part we 
had no recourse but to rail at such betrayal 
among ourselves. 

The social ambitions of gome important 
personages in the newspaper offices also 
proved to be a snag to many on the job. 
One writer was so harassed by don’ts from 
his office that he was ready to quit after a 
few days. A list was given the reporter, in- 
cluding, ‘Don’t use scandal,” “‘ Don’t use 
gossip,” ‘‘ Don’t report his private appear- 
ances.”’ The latter was ambiguous, since on 
the trip the Prince was here as a private 
citizen and any of his appearances might be 
looked upon as private. Another reporter 
was unceremoniously relieved when he wrote 
in his account that the Prince prefe 
blondes to brunettes. 


A Canny Briton’s Coup 


One reporter on thestory— papers all over 
this country and Canada were represented — 
had a marked advantage over the rest of 
us, for his knowledge of English customs 
and his accent, which he thickened up at 
will, smoothed the way for him effectually. 
His English clothes, his foreign manners 
and his war decorations and army discharge 
button carried him through many a tight 

lace. The Americans for a time believed 
fim to be a member of the royal party, and 
so much at ease did he appear, the members 
of the party thought he must be from the 
embassy in Washington. He kept a safe 
distance between himself and anyone who 
might know him, but that was not difficult 
with a crowd always in the wake of the 
Prince. When they gathered for the hunt 
he appeared on a mount, slipped in with 
the sixty-five that followed the royal hunts- 
man and took the jumps with the rest of 
them. 

He swa stories of the war or the 
colonies with the detectives or grooms, and 
some subsidizing on the part of all of us 
further simplified things. This reporter 
now proudly displays the first ball that the 
Prince hit a goal with in this country and 
also one of his mallets—the fruits of his 
diplomacy. 

At the great party given by Clarence 
H. Mackay at his country place at Roslyn, 
Long Island, the first big function for his 
royal highness, the society reporters were 
more fortunate than the rest of us, for they 
received regular invitations and were some- 
what lofty toward those of us who clustered 
on the outside. There seems to be a differ- 
ence of opinion in our quarter as to the 
number of uninvited guests that were at 
the Mackays’. But one society editor, who 
knows the society figures well, and who 
has steadfastly maintained that no out- 
siders got through the gates of the estate, 
would be surprised if he knew that he was 
given a lift back to town by an uninvited 
guest whose only claim to being there was 
ae G 

“Such a nice young chap, friend of the 
Mackay boy,” he said. 

It was a good story that night and easily 
got him through the gate with the great 
numbers that arrived about 12:30 o’clock. 

Our British associate, too, made this 
party, although he had not received one of 


| the heavy ag ong invitations bidding 


him come. He knew he would have to make 


| a grand entrance, for we had been assured 


that an army of police, private detectives 
and faithful servants would d against 
intruders. Eight hundred had been in- 
vited; some had been asked to bring their 
parties and a few last-minute oral in- 
vitations had been extended—in all about 
a thousand. It would be impossible to 


| sneak in. A bigger game would have to be 


played. So he rented a limousine and 


chauffeur, dressed himself in his English 
dinner clothes, and with a woman reporter 
who would grace any gathering he started 
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forth. Of course, they were halted at the 
lodge in the long line of cars. 

Just as the guard ee the car 
B called out to an attendant standing by, 
“T say, old chap, could you give a fellow 
amatch? There’s a good fellow.’’ And the 
guard fell away, for his instructions were 
to give the English guests every considera- 
tion. 

The Mackay party was pretentious be- 


ond belief. Seldom has there been so 
avish an expenditure for a private enter- 
tainment. The cost of the affair was esti- 


mated by one who certainly should know at 
between one hundred and ten thousand 
and one hundred and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. But all the grandeur there could not 
hold the attention of the Prince for long. 
He left around two o'clock. 

Early in his stay the royal visitor dis- 
played a tendency to have about him the 
people he particularly desired. It was plain 
that for once he meant to satisfy his love of 
fun if possible. The planning of parties 
was a simple matter. He soon , a where 
the best time was to be had and a tele- 

hone call to some vivacious hostess that 

is highness would like to come to her 
house and meet a few of her friends that 
evening was all that was necessary. Other 
hostesses would turn in and help the fa- 
vored one. Orchestras and collations would 
be dispatched from New York. 

Dancing is only rivaled by polo, so far as 
the diversions of the Prince are concerned, 
and at parties for him it became the rule to 
have continuous music, usually What’ll 
I Do?—his favorite tune. Except for occa- 
sional strolls, he was on the floor most of 
the evening. Sometimes a stroll meant a 
change of partners and sometimes it didn’t. 
His style of dancing, lee oe, is strange to 
this country. It is typically English and 
some of his fair dancing mates say it is not 
so satisfactory as the good old American 
be But anyway, he is ardent and genial 
and all his companions like him immensely. 

Even when he was trying desperately to 
evade the newspaper men he was amiable 
and friendly. On one of the days he came 
to New York to see the sights he was far 
more interested in shaking us off than in any- 
thing else. After all efforts on the part of 
his aides had failed he undertook the mat- 
ter himself. Some of the reporters had 
fallen by the wayside, but two of us man- 
aged to stick in spite of frequent dodgings 
of the party. Once, in Park Avenue, they 
had switched from one automobile to an- 
other, but we simply turned our taxi around 
and hurried on behind them. 


Hide and Seek 


When they arrived at a house uptown 
for dinner the Prince came over to us. shook 
hands cordially and explained that he 
understood our predicament, but that he 
wanted to have just one evening free. He 
declared the reporters had kept him from 

oing to a play three times already and that 
e was doing nothing eventful that evening. 

Then he said, “And now won’t you 
leave us alone?”’ 

His optimism was disarming, but we told 
him we had no alternative. Orders from 
the city editor had been given us, but we 
assu him we would follow as unobtru- 
sively as ible. Failing with arguments, 
they tried to break us down and I remained 
in the house long after theater time. After 
a while I really got a little uneasy for fear 
he might have slipped out by another door. 
The party appeared eventually, however, 
and one of his aides greeted us in no polite 
language. I told him that most assuredly 
I was ‘not there from choice and that he 
had better telephone the owner of my 
paper, who was responsible for my pres- 
ence. Naturally nothing came of that and 
I followed on. 

His most successful game of hide and 
seek was ee the first ng he spent sight- 
seeing in New York, when he set out to see 
something of the more serious side of the 
town. At his headquarters it was an- 
nounced that he would play polo. Watch- 
ing his polo had then ceased to be interesting 
to the correspondents, so they welcomed a 
few quiet hours. Once out of sight, how- 
ever, and safely away from possible pur- 
suers, a fresh automobile relief picked up 
the party and carried them into town. 

Unwarned by the reporters stationed at 
Syosset, the city editors had no clew as to 
his whereabouts and several hours were 
spent in frantic scurrying for the Prince. 

porters were sent in all directions in re- 
sponse to mysterious telephone calls. It 
was during that short period of freedom 











that his highness lent his patronage to a 
Fifth Avenue shop as a mark of favor to a 
young —_ he had recently met. It was 
arranged that he should visit the shop one 
evening under cover of darkness to avoid 
the crowd, and the staff at the store was 
instructed to return after dinner for the 
event. But at the last moment the Prince 
thought better of the plan and included it 
in his first sight-seeing program. 

Once, though, the Prince evaded us with 
embarrassing results to himself. It was at 
the opening polo game at Meadowbrook. 
His highness was a far more powerful 
magnet in attracting the crowds than even 
the much heralded international match 
itself. They came from far and near and it 
was estimated that three-quarters were 
there primarily because of interest in the 
visitor. 

Whether he realized the importance of 
the part he would play in the affair and 
meant to make the most of it, or whether 
he really believed he could slip in unnoticed, 
we shall never know. The latter idea seemed 
to us reporters too absurd for credence, but 
anyway that was what he tried todo. And 
he got away with it beautifully until he 
encountered a fence and his confusion and 
the bewilderment of his aides resulted in his 
capture. 

His automobiles made their way to the 
grand stand as a lure for the crowd while he 
and three or four others walked leisurely 
from the direction of the station. 


A Great Moment 


Even the police seemed to be in ignorance 
of the trick, for when the group reached the 
near corner of the field there was no way to 
get through to the front of the grand stand 
and no one was at hand to guide them. 
Only a moment did they hesitate, but that 
moment was enough. The word spread like 
wildfire. Never before have I seen a crowd 
gather so quickly. Reporters, photog- 
raphers and policemen actually seemed to 
come out of the earth, and close behind 
them were the curious. Cameras and 
motion-picture machines clicked frantically, 
friendly ones yelled at him good-naturedly, 
and one fireman even rushed up to shake 
the royal guest’s hand—all pressed toward 
him as he looked hopelessly from side to 
side. 

His agitation was pathetic and never has 
his blush been so noticeable. As he stood 
there trapped—his friends were quite as 
confused as he was—one photographer who, 
in setting his camera, had attracted some 
attention himself, called out, “Why don’t 
you jump the fence?”” Then, “Oh, boy, 
what a picture I'll get! Give me a chance 
now, boys, give me a chance!” 

The Prince was rescued from the hungry 
mob by an official who brought police re- 
enforcements. Tenacious as reporters are, 
the photographers outdo us in persistence. 
A reporter, if he misses anything, can al- 
ways find someone on the story who will 
help him out. But a photographer has no 
such advantage. If he misses his shot he is 
out of luck. There is nothing to be done 
about it. 

One enterprising writer had an amusing 
triumph at a stag affair given at one of the 
country clubs for his highness. He arrived 
in style, with motor and chauffeur, and 
was bowed in. But before entering the 
room where the guests were being presented 
to the Prince he spotted an official of the 
club, whom he knew to be a member of the 
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reception committee, and when the at- 
tendant turned to him to get his name, the 
reporter walked boldly to the committee- 
man with outstretched hand and friendly 
greeting. A little dazed and uncertain, but 
assuming that they must have met some- 
where, that gentleman led the intruder 
safely in and the incidents of that occasion 
were accordingly reported. 

None but the reporters would have been 
any the wiser had not the correspondent 
betrayed himself as he was leaving the 
clubhouse. He had given the rumber of his 
car to the door man, the same attendant 
who had admitted him, and as he waited 
there he was joined by several of us who 
were impatient for news. Enraged at hav- 
ing been duped by a member of the much- 
scorned press, the door man bawled out as 
the car appeared, “Number 167—for the 
reporter,”’ Yes, the servants took to sncb- 
bery with startling ease. They never 
missed a cue. 


Men’s Interest in Fashion 


Even acquaintances of the new friends 
of the Prince appreciated the advantages 
of his favor and some made capital of little 
more than a speaking acquaintance with 
his dancing partner, one who sat at his 
right at dinner or someone he had asked 
to meet. A word from his highness, and 
social success was assured. There are sev- 
eral women to my certain knowledge who 
have been swamped with invitations and 


attentions since their names have been, | 
even remotely, connected with the visitor. | 


No doubt such a distinction will be boasted 
of a good many years. 

The Prince’s visit, too, revealed men’s 
interest in fashion. Light-gray hats have 
swept the country since his highness wore 


nothing else, and it has even been pre- | 


dicted that suspenders will again be popu- 


lar because the Prince always wears them, | 


and that garters will fall into disuse because 
they lack his royal approval. It is said that 


he considers them unnecessary, that socks | 


will stay up all right without them; but 
after several hours of dancing we have 
noticed his royal attention centered 
ankles, for on such occasions he has been 
known to have annoying sock trouble. 
Such details, many of them, were slowly 
and painstakingly ferreted out by the as- 
siduous reporters. The task was not only 
tedious but expensive. 
ture sometimes reached forty dollars and 
for a while the daily average reached that 
figure. 


lers, grooms and other attendants and 


functionaries from time to time brought | 


the amount up rapidly. 


But in spite of our vigilance, the acci- | 


dent to the Prince while he was swimming 
escaped us for a longer time than we woulc 
like to admit. It was his habit to take an 
early morning plunge, sometimes before 
retiring, and on one occasion when he dived 
into the shallow end of the pool he struck 
his head and was unconscious for some 
time. There is said to have been intense 
excitement, but we got few of the details 
of the mishap. Those who knew of the 
accident kept the secret. However, bar- 
ring that misadventure, which fortunately 


proved to be slight, the Prince enjoyed | 
himself and really meant it when he said | 
We even | 
believe he enjoyed the contest of wits, be- | 


he had the best time of his life. 


cause he is a sportsman. 














on his | 


A day’s expendi- | 


The biggest outlay was for auto- | 
mobiles, and then generous sums to but- | 
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Enough to Bury 
Washington Monument 


IFTEEN million tons is the annual 

production capacity of the Consoli- 
dation mines—enough to make a con- 
ical pile 1,600 feet in diameter at the 
base and 570 feet high. Washington 
Monument — 558 feet high —could be 
completely buried in that pile. 


Clearly, industries and public utilities 
that rely on fuel of the maximum effi- 
ciency to reduce operating expenses can 
always count upon a constant supply 
of Consolidation Clean Coal, known 
the world over for its low ash content, 
its high heat value, and its freedom 
from costly wastes and non-combusti- 
ble impurities. 


THE CONSOLIDATION | 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


WASHINGTON, D. C Union Trast Bide 
CHICAGO, ILL., Hlinois Mer 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Un il Biag 
NORFOLK, VA Nat'l Bank of Com. Bidg 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg 
843 South Canal Srreet 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat'l Bank Bldg 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market \Sereet 
BALTIMORE, MD Continental |Bldg 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 

{ LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg 
\GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 

{ ST, PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bidg 
Sales Agents « MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Keefer Bldg 

\ GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 


hants Rank Bidg 


Fereign Offices 
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Remember— Brunswick now offers the 
choice of two supreme musical in- 
struments: the Brunswick Phonograph 
alone without radio, and the Brunswick 
Radiola, which is a phonograph and 
a radio in one. 
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@ B. B.C. Co, 1924 Brunswick Radiola No. 360 


These famous artists of 


THE NEW HALL OF FAME 


record exclusively for the Brunswick Phonograph 
and the Brunswick Radiola 


All are on Brunswick Gold Label, Double-Faced Records. New records 
continuously offered. Always samething new on Brunswick Records 


MicHaAet Boonen Gracomo Lauri-VoLpr 
KARIN BRANZELL MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
Grusepre DANISE Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor 
Crarre Dux Marie Morrisey 
THe CLevELAND ORCHESTRA Euiy Ney 

Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor SiGRIp ONEGIN 
FLORENCE Easton Tino PATTIERA 
Etsnuco Trio ELIsABETH RETHBERG 
Lrorotp Gopowsky Max Rosen 
Joser HorMANN RiIcHARD STRAUss 
BronisLAW HuBERMAN Wittem WILLEKE 


Maria lvocun UKRAINIAN NaTIOnAL CHorus 
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reatest.- Achievement 


is embodied in this newest and most remarkable 
of musical instruments—/ he ‘Brunswick Radiola 


What it is and does. How in combining the world-noted Bruns- 
wick Phonograph with the superlative in radio, the Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne and Regenoflex, it places all the music of 
all time at your command — beautifully, exquisitely, wonderfully 





ERE is an instrument unique in the annals of as only a Brunswick can : BS 
musical art. An instrument immeasurably in a play them. Door on side of cabinet ULTONA 
. a. he : ‘ containing loop for operation of 
field of its own, educationally, musically and as a Nothing in music—music RADIOLA SuptR-HETERODYNE == pie a 
never ending source of home entertainment. in the making, the current ——— . itl) records 


Multiply whatever previous ideas you may have had triumphs of famous artists i er Lever 
of the miracle of radio; and yet—you will be amazed of the New Hall of Fame, Tees /lransforms 
when you hear it Multiply your previous ideals of the music of yesterday, to- | i ; f rT! A pom e, 
the ultimate in a musical instrument, and still you will day, tomorrow —is thus be- ; Ti/ Weil. sae ry ape 
fail in rendering it justice. yond your reach. iF sis ISG! | “4 
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The Brunswick Method of Reproduction, which in | iy % Al covening allwood 
recent years has attracted virtually every famous Moderate prices— | ————||| || Bag] oval-tone amplifier 
artist of the New Hall of Fame to the Brunswick Liberal terms of payment— | 
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contamming 
RADIOLA 

4 4 ¢ Surta- 

Sc to t thi t Usual record ) aD = ; HeTERODYNE 
»> as to ring 1is instru- album space eid : sc 


P “ behind thisdoor \ 4 

The Brunswick Radiola ment within the means of pchind t oor |G ahi < 
every home, many different 
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| sion and his pictures were successful, or at 


least profitable enough to justify his con- 
tinued adherence to the O’ Day and Grogan 
pay roll. He was never above descending 
to vulgarities when he thought they would 


| add a laugh, and thousands of respectable 
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people refused to look at his comedies. 

Shorty Hamp was, as I have indicated, a 
sort of convenience in the studio, was 
poorly paid, and consequently was gener- 
ally ier in funds. His enthusiasms 
were remarkable. Suggestions poured from 
him day by day, as a picture was being 
made, and, though none of his ideas was 
usable, he was never discouraged or other- 
wise than amiable. He regarded each 
Gil and Shorty comedy as the finest thing 
yet done by the white race, and himself he 
thought of as an actor of high abilities and 
unusual scope. 

The scenario writer appointed to help me 
unravel the plot and put it into scenes and 
subtitles was as sad and discouraged a soul 
as ever I met, and though he patiently ex- 
plained the intricacies of continuity writing 
and the limitations of the camera, he did so 
always with a deep air of pessimism, assur- 
ing me at odd moments that nothing would 
ever come of it. 

His name was Horace Rascoe and in his 
youth he had been an actor of lurid melo- 
dramas, coming to Hollywood with the birth 
of the new industry and trying his luck on 
the screen without success, He then be- 
came a scenario writer and his moodiness 
increased until, when I first knew him, he 
seemed to take a certain calm joy in being 
miserable, In the first place, as Horace saw 
it, life was a dirty trick, California was a 
bad place to be, and the motion-picture busi- 
ness was the one enterprise in the world 
wherein everything was all wrong. Mainly, 
it was the fault of the directors. 

“What's the good of your learning to 
write scripts?"’ he demanded bitterly. ‘‘No 
director ever shoots a script, even if he 
thinks it would make a good picture. Any- 
how, a director can’t teli whether a script is 
good or bad. All he knows is that he is not 
going to shoot it.” 

“You don’t like this movie business?”’ I 
asked. 

“T hate it.” 

“And you don’t like this particular pic- 
ture we're working on? 

“It’s terrible.” 

“You're going to be a great help to 
me,”’ I murmured, looking at the black 
circles under his eyes. “You've got just 
the light airy manner that ought to be use- 
ful in a comedy. Did you ever read my 
book on China?” 

“Part of the first chapter,” he admitted. 

Mr. Rascoe remained at my side to the 
bitter end, and finally we finished the 
script, which weighed about two pounds. 
They began the actual work of shooting the 
new comedy on a bright spring morning, 
and I was fascinated with this part of the 
job, because I was required to go along with 
the company and help Mr. Saunders at 
critical moments. 

He needed help, too, because taking 
comedies was new to him, and from the 
first he began to worry, losing weight day 
by day and parang paler and paler as the 
thing went along. I bought myself a pair of 
Hollywood pants and a checkered cap and 
was ready for whatever came. 

Our company was complete, with one 
camera man, one assistant, three property 
boys, one script girl, one author, one di- 
rector, two stars, or rather a star and a sub- 
star, and many electricians, helpers and 
We were given a couple of 
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touring cars so that we could get about 
freely, and the grand opera started. 

The opening scene in the story of Yellow 
Gulch, as we carefully outlined it, was a 
long shot of the Western stage as it slowly 
climbed the rocky trail, with cactus showing 
and desolation everywhere. When it came 
to taking this scene there was a halt and a 
conference. 

“In the first place,’ Gil said, ‘‘this is 
Scene One in the script, and it’s liable to 
be Scene One in the picture, and we sure 
don’t want to open up on the stagecoach, 
where the girl is, because, after all, what’s 
she got to do with it?” 

“She has a great deal to do with it,” I 
assured him. “She is one of our important 
characters.” 

“T know,” Gil answered confidently, 
“but this comedy had better open where it 
ought to open—right in the sheriff’s office. 
I’m the sheriff and { come in and take a shot 
at somebody, and the bullet goes up 
through the ceiling and through the bot- 
tom of a bathtub, where there’s a bird 
taking a bath, and the water begins run- 
ning out. Get me?”’ 

“T don’t get you,” I said. 

Mr. Saunders ventured to remark that 
this opening, though it had its points, 
seemed to have no particular bearing upon 
a dramatic-comedy story wherein a heroic 
tramp brought a wounded sheriff back to 
town. As the man who invented the story, 
I likewise protested. 

“You can’t do it that way,” I said ve- 
hemently. 

“It’s a gag, ain’t it?’’ Gil demanded. 
“And what makes comedies? Gags, don’t 
they? Am I right? I’ve made hundreds of 
these things, and I ought to know. Can you 
make a comedy without gags?” 

Mr. Saunders admitted that gags were 
essential, but at the moment I had only a 
faint notion of what they were talking 
about. 

“We can fix this up later on,” the star 
continued. “You two have got to learn 
this game from the bottom up. You been 
directing serious dramas, Mr. Saunders, 
and those things are nothing like what we 
do in this shop.” 

“I begin to see that,” 
director. 

“What you got to do,” Gil continued, 
instructing us, “is to work in all the gags 
you can. Get ’em as we go along. Later 
on, you can sit down in the cutting room 
and take out what you don’t need. When 
you make comedies you do most of the 
work in the cutting roorm. That’s where 
comedies are made—with a scissors.” 

Mr. Gilfillan slapped me jovially upon 
the shoulder and laughed. 

“Nothing like writing novels, is 
Henry?” he inquired. 

I admitted that it was not. When there 
was a momentary lull I sought Arthur 
Saunders and questioned him. 

“ Arthur,” I said, leaning against a re- 
flector, * ‘would you mind telling me what a 

a gag is any- 


gag is? 

“Oh,” he said, 
thing that’s aoe to 34 funny. What- 
ever makes an audience laugh is a gag. A 
man falling downstairs is a mild form of it. 
Gil’s celebrated bathtub scene is a gag. 
oe make an auto go sideways instead of 

rward, that’s a gag; or if you put a li- 
cense plate on a horse, or show fifty people 
leaving a small taxieab, those are ga 

“Thank you,” I said. “I am afraid ‘that 
I wrote this story without thinking of 
gags.” 

“Don’t worry,” said he; “these two 
comedians will take care of it.’ 

Saunders worked harder and harder, 
‘striving for artistic touches, but Gil and 
Shorty step in, put the brakes on our 
director and eventually ran things to suit 
themselves. There probably never was a 


answered the 


it, 
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more earnest actor than Mr. Gilfillan, the 
pie-thrower, or one who took as deep an 
interest in the job on hand. He toiled early 
and late, devising scenes, going over the 
script and planning his beloved gags. When 
the day’s work was ended he sat up half the 
night biting the end of a pencil and scrib- 
bling suggestions for the morrow. 

At his own expense he hired a gag man 
named Van Hoven, who thenceforth went 
with the company, and who kept throwing 
off suggestions as an emery wheel tosses 
sparks, I surveyed the mental gymnastics 
of this gag man with profound astonish- 
ment. 

To this day I don’t know what a bushel- 
man is, although many of them apply for 
work in the Sunday papers; and like mil- 
lions of others, the existence of a trade 
called gagging was unknown to me prior to 
the arrival of Mr. Van Hoven. 

He was a fat, good-natured man of fifty 
who constantly rolled brown-paper ciga- 
rettes, sat on anything that would hold him 
and began each sentence with ‘‘ How'd this 
do?" Day by day, as the picture grew, he 
mingled with the actors, strolled through 
the sets, eyed the various activities and 
exploded with a suggestion at intervals of 
from four to seven minutes. Nothing he 
ever offered had to do with our tale. He 
cared not for our lovely heroine, or whether 
she was rescued. To him it was a matter 
of indifference whether the lowly tramp had 
a noble soul or was just a bum. What he 
aimed to do was to gag the picture. They 
told me that various Hollywood companies 
hired him by the job, and that his average 
was six hundred gag suggestions per pic- 
ture, most of which were without value to 
anyone. 

“What were you before you became a 
gag man?’ I asked him in a moment of 
uncontrolled curiosity. 

““Me?” he smiled. “I come from New 
York. Used to be train dispatcher in the 
Subway.” 

“Is this gag business any good?” 

“Is it? Say. I get three hundred a week 
for this, and you can see how I work.” 

After that I used to stare at him envi- 
ously. I often thought of him as he once 
was, dispatching trains in the Subway, with 
the hungry crowds going home from work 
of an evening, and Van Hoven sitting up 
in a little railway tower, twiddling levers 
and making mental pictures of rich men 
slipping on banana peelings. 

We first called the picture The Sheriif of 
Yellow Gulch, but later changed it to 
Valor’s Bride on orders from the office. Gil 
said gloomily that this title would never 
do, especially for a comedy, because it had 
no box-office value. 

This is another mystery of the movies— 
the elusive box-office title, the magic name 
which will draw the wandering and uncer- 
tain citizen from the sidewalk and plunk 
his half dollar into the cashier’s den. No- 
body seems to know precisely what a true 
box-office title is, yet everybody in the 
movies is constantly talking about it. 

A company will purchase a book called 
Smith and make it into a picture, changing 
the name to Flaming Virgins, which, as 
they look at such things, is a fair box-office 
title. The flaming young female goes out 
into the theaters and falls dead, losing 
seventy-four thousand dollars for the hope- 
ful producer. 

Another company buys a play called 
Flaming Damsels and makes it into a brisk 
six-reeler, which is subsequently called 
Smith, and this one goes before the hun 
American public and cleans up pon & 
money to freshen the Great Salt a 
Nobody knows the answer and there prob- 
ably isn’t any. 

As we throbbed along into our dramatic 
masterpiece, Gil and Shorty speeded up 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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Simple first aid helps every mother can use 


How to guard against infection—the infection that comes of 








‘‘trifling’’ cuts and bruises and often results so seriously. The 
four simple things to do—be as careful as your doctor in this way 


| ssdaceihteny and romping, cuts and bruises 
—almost every day they come in the lives 
of normal, playing children. 


Most seem slight, almost trifling, ‘‘too small 
to give much attention to,”’ many of us are 
prone to say. Yet each tiny one, according to 
doctors, is a danger zone of infection. 


No wound is trifling. Wherever the skin is 
broken, there is danger. In every hospital and 


dispensary, scores of serious infections are 
treated yearly, all resulting from the casual 
treatment of these little wounds. 


How much better to be careful in the first 
place; as careful as your doctor: You must 
dress the wound with a sferv/e dressing. That 
means a germ-free dressing. A ‘‘clean’’ hand- 
kerchief won’t do. 

Remember that the cleanest of cloths, not 
having been scientifically sterilized, may 
harbor infectious germs. 


Be as careful as your doctor—the four things to do 


Apply iodine from an iodine swab or use 
half-strength tincture of iodine. Do not 


wash the wound. 


NOTE: The strength of iodine in Bauer & Black 
lodine Swabs is such as to reduce to minimum any 


possibility of burning, while this form also insures 
fs uniform strength and effectiveness. 
Apply adrysterile piece of gauze folded intoa 
convenient pad as soonas iodine has dried. 


Then wrap this dressing with a sterile ‘ 
gauze bandage and fasten with 


adhesive plaster. : 9 
</ 8 


Avoid further irritation or injury. 
Note additional instructions in 


Bauer & Black First Aid Book. 


That is the safe way, the way doctors recommend. Why take chances? Why 
invite danger when it is so simple to avoid it? Any druggist will supply you 
with the Bauer & Black products needed in this first aid. The cost of all is so 
trifling, no home, no vacation kit, or traveling outfit should be without them. 


First Aid Book Free 


Send your name and address today for Bauer & Black’s 
complete first aid book. Tells what to do in case of acci- 
dent, how to meet emergencies, what to do until the doc- 
tor comes. Address Bauer & Black, 2500 South Dear- 


born Street, Chicago. 


BAUER & BLACK — Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products — 


Marked Bauer & Black 


For 30 years, Bauer and Black have devoted themselves to 
contributing the best that men know in surgical dressings and 
allied products. Hence the name Bauer & Black is accepted 
as a mark of safety and protection by physicians, surgeons 
and hospitals the world over. 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
and worked harder even than Saunders. 
They frequently used up the lunch hour in 
diligent toil, taking mere bites of food and 
rushing away to the cameras. 

“What are you boys doing?” I asked, 
impressed with this devotion to art. 

“Shooting gags,’’ Gil answered. ‘SGot 
to have a lot of them, because you never 
can tell which are funny and which are 
not.” 

When we came to the scenes in the 
sheriff’s office, soon after Shorty, the 
tramp, is discovered in Yellow Gulch, Gil 
walked in one morning with a new actress, 
whom we had never seen before. 

“Who's she?”’ I asked Saunders. 

“T dunno,” he said. 

We put the question to Gil. 

“This is Miss Mayo,” he responded 


cheerily. “I had her sent out from the 
studio.” 
“What for?” 


“Well, we can use her in bits. To start 
off with, she can play my wife.” 

“You haven’t any wife,’ I objected. 
“You don’t have any wife till you meet 
Rheingold, the school-ma’am on the stage- 
coach, and you marry her in the last 
scene.” 

“You don’t get me,”’ Gil said with gentle 
tolerance. “‘Miss Mayo can be my wife in 
the beginning, if we want it that way, and 
if we don’t we can cut her out later. It’s a 
good thing to take a comedy two or three 
ways, and cut afterwards.” 

I staggered away and tried to figure it 
out. Saunders assured me that it wasn’t 
really important whether they took the 
scenes with Gil married to Miss Mayo or 
not, because there would be plenty of other 
scenes in the office, wherein no wife would 
oppeess and it would be simple to snip the 
lady out of the finished product. Cheered 
up by this news, I went back to the job. 

The next surprise was an old-fashioned 
automobile, which suddenly appeared at 
our location camp. 

“‘What’s that for?” I asked Saunders, 
and he replied that Gil needed it for a pro- 
posed gag. The car was rust-covered and 
disreputable, and was built so that when it 
moved, parts fell off. The same afternoon 
Gil directed that scenes be taken, showing 
him riding madly in the battered motor car. 

“T am afraid you are making a mistake,” 
I said, speaking as the father of the story. 
“There can be no automobile in this pic- 
ture, because the scene is in Yellow Gulch 
and the surrounding mountains, and there 
isn’t a motor car within five hundred miles. 
Further, at the time of this story the auto- 
mobile was not invented.” 

“Mr. Parkman,” Gil said, calling me by 
my formal name, as he did on serious occa- 
sions, ‘“‘you must remember that we are 
making a short comedy. You are a novel- 
ist, but you should know that a flivver is 
useful in a comedy. We can easily change 
the date of the story.” 

“You are supposed to ride a horse.” 

“*T can ride both of them,” he said, “‘and 
whatever else we need; there’s no use stick- 
ing to one thing. Variety makes comedies.” 

After that there came a series of more or 
less astounding episedes or bits of business 
that were injected casually into the picture, 
of which I had no previous information, 
and which opened my eyes to the strange- 
ness of the profession. It had been my 
innocent notion that a person selected his 
story and then presented it in a series of 
photographed scenes, going along in a logi- 
cal and consecutive way until he reached 
the end of the tale. 

In this I was mistaken, as in other things. 
I strolled up to a busy group one morning 
and found Gil teiling Saunders just how he 
wanted something done. They were taking 
pictures of dogs. An old man was making a 
cement sidewalk, carefully smoothing it 
with his trowel. One small dog ran through 
a hedge and across the soft cement, leavin 
footprints. The old man grew annoyed. 
Many d followed, the footprints grew 
larger and the old man more annoyed. 

“Ts this part of The Sheriff of Yellow 
Gulch?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” said Gil, who, I believe, was 
beginning to lose his patience. ‘Is there 
anything wrong with it?” 

“IT can’t remember the point in the narra- 
tive where a dog crosses the sidewalk,” I 
returned. “There was no dog at all, now 
that I think of it.” 

“Henry,” said Gil, “you did your part 
when you wrote the story. We don’t expect 
you to do it all. Saunders and Shorty and 
I are just adding bright bits to help tone 
it up.” 


way and let some’ 
; wim oe 


I appealed to Saunders that night at 
supper, 

“T dunno,” he said frankly. ‘This com- 
edy game is new to me and I’m convinced 
now that I ought to have stayed with the 
straight dramas. I don’t know what Gil is 
going to do with all this gag stuff, but he 
ought to know, seeing he’s been turning out 
two-reelers for years.”’ 

The interjection of bits continued with 
what see’ to me endless enthusiasm. 
They carefully took scenes of the sheriff 
and his posse, the capture of Shorty Hamp 
as the lone tramp, along with the stage- 
coach holdup and the accident wherein the 
sheriff shot himself. No one could com- 
plain that Gil was not trying to be artistic 
and painstaking, and he worked out each 
sequence with elaborate exactitude, fol- 
lowing our story with scrupulous care. But 
he never slackened his interest in and his 
pursuit of the startling bit or the laugh- 
evoking gag. 

en we finished location-camp work 
and returned to Hollywood, Gil drove his 
forlorn flivver off a cliff and through the 
roof of a humble tradesman, where it landed 
upon the supper table, with the comedian 
still at the wheel. I found, still later, a 
group of technical experts excited over the 
construction of a tin fish about seven feet 
long with mechanical insides, and learned 
that the fish was to play a part in our story. 
There was no place for a tin fish in the tale, 
and well [ knew it. 

““What’s the fish going to do?” I asked. 

“‘He’s just swimming in the ocean,” 
oy ee explained, ‘and Gil is swim- 
ns ide him, It gives Gil a chance for 
a subtitle, which I made up.” 

“Which you made up?” 

“Sure. Gil has this title, which he says 
to the fish in a close-up: ‘Get out of my 

hed swim that can 


“That’s a gag, isn’t it,”’ I said, “and sup- 

to be funny?” 

“Yeh, and ain’t it a pip?” 

“In this way,” I went on, “‘we direct our 
efforts toward making motion pictures finer 
and better, striving always for artistic re- 
sults and true portraits of life.” 

“You bet your life,” Shorty agreed. He 
was to be almost hanged that afternoon, by 

citizens of Yellow Gulch, but 
he should have been hanged when he was 
ten years old. 

“How long is this picture supposed to 
be?”’ I inquired of Mr. Saunders, after we 
had been hard at work for four weeks. 

“Two reels.” 

‘Well, they’ve got enough already,” I 
said, “for a solid evening’s entertainment. 
bon Rae they going to do with all this 

m? 

“Trim it down,” he grinned. ‘Don't 
ask me any questions. I’m only the direc- 
tor of this varies 

And in spite of the fact that the thing 
was far over footage, Gil and Shorty con- 
tinued to shoot gags. I came suddenly into 
the lot one afternoon and found Shorty 
riding a motorcycle along what was ap- 
ancy the cornice of a ten-story office 

uilding, and Gil in a motor car which was 
being suspended from an airplane. The 
next day they took scenes on the lawn of an 
expensive city home, where there was a 
fountain and a pond of lilies. 

Shorty struck the water head first just 
ahead of Gil. 

Down in my heart I knew it would be 
difficult to work that particular gag into 
our drama of Yellow Gulch, because there 
was no home in the story capable of sup- 
—_ a marble fountain and a lily pond. 

comforted myself with the reflection that 
in making short comedies you always took 
a great many more scenes than you needed, 
tossing them aside later on. 

In the fifth week Gil drew a long breath 
and ceased firing, by which time I figured 
that we had fifteen thousand feet of brisk 
action, that would have to come down to 
fifteen hundred, not counting titles. 

A dozen of us went into the projection 
room and surveyed the picture in its rough 
form, and I have never seen anything 
rougher. It could have been run backwards 
without destroying the plot. Gil sat beside 
me and declared that all was well and that 
a picture invariably looked like this in its 
first crude form. ; 

“This is your first, Henry,” he said. 
“You've got to pick up the business like 
any other, and when you see what we can 
do to this in the cutting room, you'll be 
surprised.” 

It was then that I came down with an 
obscure California ailment, which they said 
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was a form of nervous breakdown, and | 
which seizes all authors about their sixth | 
week in Hollywood. For a number of days | 
I took pills, had a doctor and remained | 
away from the studio, and in my absence 
Gil and Shorty, assisted by their capable 
staff, cut The Sheriff of Yellow Gulch. 

Inow t that illness, because I wished 
to sit in with the experts and watch them 
cut. As Gil said, a picture is really made 
in the cutting room. When I was on my 
feet again they notified me by telephone 
that the comedy had been reduced to the 
proper footage, and that there would be a 
preview at one of the local theaters. I in- 
vited three other authors from Chicago, 
and one evening at eight o’clock we repaired 
to the Grand Bijou Theater in Glendale, 
which is a suburb of Hollywood. 

When the performance began I noticed, 
first of all, that the picture was not called 
either The Sheriff of Yellow Gulch or Val- 
or’s Bride. Gil was right again. They had 
named it Up and Doing, with the famous 
Gil and the less famous Shorty. A moment 
later the author’s name went hurriedly by. 
It was in small letters, but if you knew me 
and knew I was coming, you could get it. 
Then began the two-reel comedy, and I saw 
for the first time the miracles that can be 
accomplished by a skillful cutter. 

I leaned back in my seat and prepared to 
enjoy myself, The picture an in the 
sheriff's office, with Gil playing that official, 
wearing cowhide boots and a large gun. He 
had a pretty wife, the Miss Mayo pre- 
viously mentioned. Shorty Hamp pres- 
ently entered the scene, beheld the youn 
wife, flirted with her, kissed her finally, al 
was caught in the act. Gil thereupon 
chased Shorty out of the shop, shooting at 
him with the gun, and the remainder of the 

hotoplay consisted of Gil chasing Shorty 

amp down alleys, over roofs, into humble 
homes, along the seas and the sand dunes, 
using trolley cars, motorcycles, galloping 
horses, ostriches and other means of loco- 
motion. When he finally caught Shorty 
and kicked him out of the scene the motion | 
picture ended and the audience smilingly | 
went home. 

I looked about me in a sort of daze. Mr. 
Saunders was not in the theater, having | 
been dismissed by O’Day and Grogan the | 
morning after the picture was finished. I | 
presently stumbled up the aisle and out of | 
the theater, bumping agair:st contented | 
tradesmen and their wives and children. | 
In the lobby I observed Messrs. O’Day | 
and Grogan. They were looking extremely | 
cheerful and were congratulating Gil, who 
was dressed in a handsome polo coat and | 
was leaning casually against a lobby pillar, | 
where nobody could see him except every- 
body leaving the theater. Gil was beaming 
upon one and all, like a man who has done 
his part to lighten the load of the human 
race, and knows it. I attempted to slink 
into the darkness. 

“There you are,” said Mr. Grogan, seiz- 
ing me by the arm. ‘“‘That’s what I meant 
young man. This picture is the kind we 
need in our business and don’t you forget 
it. This little thing will gross anywhere 
from forty thousand up, and it proves we | 
were right when we decided to start with 
a good logical story, get a capable direc- 
tor and fill the action with little artistic 
touches.” 

Gil walked over and shook me warmly 
by the hand. 

“Henry,” he said, ‘I told you this would 
work out well. You can see for yourself 
what I meant when I said it was up to the 
cutting department. This picture will do 
you my of good, Henry.” 

“ Another thing,” said Mr. O’Day in a 
lower tone, ‘‘you did your work so well, 
Mr. Parkman, that we’re going to boost 
you a bit, though it says nothing about it 
in vont present contract.” 

looked at him, my lower jaw hanging, 
unable to ask how much. 

“When you write your next story,” he 
continued benevolently, “you can work in 
Saunders’ office, because he isn’t with us 
any more, and it’s a mighty nice office.” 

‘Thanks,” I said. 

The movie producers and the star were 
then surrounded by acquaintances who 
congratulated them upon the artistic suc- 
cess of the new —, moved on down the | 
street with my friends, and we spent the 
rest of the evening at the wake of an author 
from Great Neck, Long Island, who had 
shot himself a few days before in a moment 
of mental tumult, and whose funeral ex- 

nses were being defrayed by one of the 
“A pe motion-picture producing firms in | 
Hollywood. 
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her with secret pride. Also she could bake 
is pies that melted in your mouth, 

her hair was naturally curly. No two 
people who had brought Bella into the world, 
and steered her safely through measles and 
scarlet fever, and given her music lessons, 
and a diamond ring on her eighteenth birth- 
day, and four college years, could say that 
their lives had been entirely wasted. 

As Bella grew older, so did her parents. 
The youthful surliness of her father partly 
spent itself and became more of what 
seemed mere taciturnity; and for his 
property holdings and consequent stand- 
ing in the community, he got the rewards 
usual in an American township. He be- 
eame director in two county banks, heaVy 
stockholder in interurban and canning- 
factory ventures, member of the school 
board, and so forth. Dignity, like spiritu- 
ality, grows upon what it feeds upon. Steve 
sat at directors’ meetings and discussed 
loans to smaller fruit raisers; he sat at 
meetings of the school board and voted 
whether the intermediate textbooks could 
be improved or not; and he gained a spe- 
cies of impersonal judgment. 

His hired help did not like him. For a 
dollar, he exacted a dollar’s worth of work. 
On the other hand, he paid weekly, and 
never dillydallied at paying time. Nor did 
he hire more men than he needed, with re- 
sulting disastrous lay-off, like old Ernest 
Alston, down the state road, whose prom- 
ises and credit were like the wind, blowing 
where they listeth. 

Esther, too, gained position. Like Steve, 
she had her associates and obligations out- 
side home. She was vice president of the 
Neighborhood Culture Club; she had 
charge of considerable church work; she 
was an active member of the W. C. T. U. 
When Bella was twelve years old, Esther 
accompanied Steve to the state Republican 
convention, in a new blue silk dress and a 
fancy straw hat with metal egrets; and she 
enjoyed her three days’ stay at the great 
red brick hotel where delegates and to- 
baeeo smoke were thickly important. And 
with Steve she was moved to parental 
wrath when, returning home, it was found 
that Bella had broken the wide parlor wir- 
dow with a croquet ball. 

In short, the lives of husband and wife 
had grown appreciably together, so that 
they were one. Perhaps not absolutely one, 
but joined with a conspicuous seam like 
two stones welded together by centuries 
and by sand in which they have long lain 
and which has been freakishly subject to 
earth’s heat, so that it has effected a rough 
molten jointure which testifies that once the 
two were not one—well, to all purpose, 
they were one. It is true that an obvious 
joining is an eye-catcher. It obtrudes. But 
sometimes that is no great matter. 

It was true that Esther’s worn, wiry face 
was more passionless than some of her 
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women friends’ faces. But that might have 
turned out to be no great matter. She had 
enjoyment in life. 

At first she did not pay particular atten- 
tion to the picture of Stan Gray, a college 
acquaintance, which appeared on Bella’s 
chiffonier one Christmas vacation. He was 
light-haired, appr ong with smiling 
mouth. It was not the first picture of a 

oung man that Bella had framed in tooled 
eather. 

But the next summer, when he followed 
Bella home, she knew that he reminded her 
of someone. Later she thought that the 
resemblance was accidental. His light-gray 
suit and his laugh and his pleasant manner 
made her think of old days, of Harry Var- 
daman. But her mind was not greatly 
stirred until she learned, from her gray- 
haired brother, Henry Hape, of the next 
township, that he was in fact a distant con- 
nection of the Vardaman family who used 
to live thereabouts. Pretty distant to be 
sure. But the family look was there; even 
as it was between Steve and young Olly, 
who came from half a township away to 
pick his kinsman’s fruit every year. 

Bella explained—this, the next summer, 
with volubility—that Stan was an orphan 
who had had enough patrimony to put him- 
self through college, with some fifteen hun- 
dred dollars to spare for buying land. He 
ea the agricultural course; he liked 
an 

It might have been the brilliancy of her 
ry id s eyes, the dreaminess that lay in 
the brilliancy. One evening as Stan stepped 
down the be -bordered path from the 
graveled roadway to the side porch where 
Esther was darning—Bella was upstairs 
primping—the older woman knew a strange 
clutch of heart. So Harry had once walked 
toward a smaller porch where she sat, with 
the same smiling face, the same swish of 
stick at the grass. 

“sther was at first conscious of a great 
delight for Bella—for Bella. What a happy 
girl she would be! It was not until some 
hours afterward that Esther realized that 
parallel to this thought, all unseen, like an 
underground river beneath a great lake, 
ran the consciousness that this girl’s happi- 
ness might compensate for another girl’s 
unhappiness. 

The door of the sitting room opening to 
the side porch was glass for three-fourths 
of its width. Reflected in this door, she 
saw Bella come flying down the stairs that 
led, with a polished balustrade, down one 
wall of the room. At the foot of the stairs 
the girl paused an instant. In the glass of 


the door there was the quick blur of her up- 
raised hands, as if she joyously pressed 
them to her too warm pink cheeks. 

The cheeks were still too pink when Bella 
came out on the porch. Her eyes were gay 
and dilated. Her plump white throat, ex- 
posed by the low vy of her thin house dress, 
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rose and fell. Esther remembered—strange 
how memory can dart over years—how one 
evening she feared that her brother Henry | 
might look at her throat when she came in | 
the house from outdoors. Strange! Henry | 
had now forgotten that his sister ever | 
strayed out of doors with anyone but Steve | 
Epplebone. 

Stan was staying in town; at the cold 
white-and-green-shuttered boarding house 
run by the Perkman sisters. Esther urged | 
Bella to invite him —— 

“Not!” cried Bella, smiling. ‘I’m not 
grabbing him before he makes up his mind. | 
Just you let him board right on in town.” 

Esther reflected. Some of Steve’s strength 
in Bella. And Stan stayed on in town, for all 
that he was a single-minded young man 
with a future to carve. The future waited 
on Bella. 

He came out to see Bella, afternoons, 
evenings. He looked around the country- 
side for a settling place. Bella, to her 
mother, laughed at this looking about. 
With fifteen hundred dollars! Good land 
brought money thereabouts in this genera- 
tion. But it was a light laugh. Wasn't she 
her father’s only child, and didn’t any fruit 
grower relish an able-bodied male relative 
as a bee relishes sumac in bloom? Even | 
Olly —Steve had more than once said that | 
he was glad Olly was related to him, since | 
he had a knack of handling pickers and, | 
because he came from a poorer branch of | 
the Epplebone line, was glad to have yearly | 
charge of the extensive orchards. 

There was one afternoon when Esther 
and Bella and Stan almost discussed the | 
future; a languid afternoon when the sun | 
beat down goldenly and there was an agree- 
able summer lassitude in the air. On the | 
porch were iced lemonade and caraway- 
seed cookies. Up the graveled roadway 
leading from the barn came presently sev- 
eral barrel-loaded trucks. the late cher- 
ries were being harvested. It was only a 
meager showing of barrels to what would 
load down the autumn trucks. But the 
odor of the fruit came pleasantly to the 
porch, 

Esther sniffed it with unconscious con- 
tent. She knew that she was a little excited 
with her unwonted content of mind. The 
young man stared after the trucks with the | 
unconscious envy of the landless man, who | 
likes land, for the owner of acres. He had | 
been telling the two women about his child- | 
hood in the East where soil was poor. 

He stayed for supper. Bella had the im- | 
periousness of any American daughter at 
home and in love. She did not care whether 
her family wished company or not. They 
could invite him, or suffer her acute dis- 
pleasure. And any American family will 
tell you, if you do not know—although who 
between the poles does not know?—that 
the displeasure of a pretty daughter is noth- 
ing to be lightly incurred. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Toward six o'clock, Esther hastened in- 
| side to oversee cold sliced veal, peas stewed 
in cream, new potatoes, cold cherry tarts, 

reen-apple sauce and iced coffee. Olly 
ohbene stayed for supper too. It was 
that night that, for the first conscious time, 
Esther noticed how much he resembled her 
husband. 

The moon was yellow after supper. Bella 
and Stan sat out on the porch. Their 
| laughter came indoors, inconsequent, rip- 
| pling. Olly and Steve rode to town; some- 

thing about the cherry shipment. Steve 
aid no particular attention to Bella’s last 
eau. e was always rather grumpy of 
| soul when the small summer fruit was being 
harvested. The scattered cherry acres and 
summer apples were secondary crops, al- 
ways uncertain both as to market and 
price. He grudged the time and the labor 
spent on them. His peach crop—not cling- 
stones—was his first secret gloating pride, 
the winter apples his second. 

The side porch was screened. The front 
stoop was not. Esther sat out in front and 
unheedingly brushed away mosquitoes. 
She would not intrude on the young pair. 
Even when Steve came home, she remained 
outside. She had an overwhelming disin- 
clination to go inside. 

She wondered a little at this sudden 
whimsey. Steve was an integral part of her 
life. He had been that for a long time. She 
did not like to know that he was ill or wor- 
ried. But tonight, for some reason, the 
thought of his longish, heavy face with its 
protuberant jaws was something to be 
avoided. 

Bella’s laugh came around the corner of 

the house like an absurd bar of song; an 
| irrepressible, gay bar. Stan’s voice came in 
| a lower, deeper note. It was an attractive 
tenor voice. Strange, it touched old chords. 
Esther listened hungrily to it. She had for- 
gotten Bella. Strange, how after many 
years a memory of a voice could trouble a 
ittle old dried-up woman until her wiry 
cheeks burned flamelike and her heart was 
troubled. 

She went within doors presently; up- 
stairs to bed, where Steve lay. He grunted 
irritably because she woke him. She un- 
dressed in the moonlight, fixing her clothes 
in their usual neatness, and lay beside him. 

When a woman is past forty, by her 
clothes laid aside for the night you may 
| read her life and her hopes. Esther’s dress 
and black shoes and her serviceable black 
stockings, neatly ranged, told their story. 

She heard the young man depart. His 
flivver—a hired one—chugged out the grav- 
eled way to the public road. He called 
back, “See you tomorrow, Bell o’ my 
heart!” Bella came up to her room, which 
was down the hall. On the braided rug her 
white canvas pumps soon thudded softly. 
She yawned. The sound of her plump 
youthful jaws came to the tense older ears 
as it would not have come to less attentive 
hearing. She poured cool water in her bowl 
and splashed her neck and shoulders. Bella 
was too cleanly to sleep with facial or tale 
powder on her flesh. There came the slow 
sound of hairbrush too. A girl in love does 
not neglect her nightly hundred. Esther 
remembered —ah, she remembered that old 
| black-backed brush which was shared 

among herself and her sisters Maggie and 


immy. 

Esther Epplebone ceased to listen to 
Bella. She remembered one night that 
| Harry Vardaman’s buggy wheels crunched 

swiftly down the sandy road. There were 
| no smooth state roads in those days. 

A killdeer sounded now—faint, plaintive. 
| Esther remembered that a killdeer sounded 
| that night, receding faintly past yard, past 

orchard, 
| Esther slept unevenly, and she was a 

little confused in the morning when she 
| woke. She stared at her small, prim, faded 
face in the glass, while she made her plain 
toilet. Had she dreamed that she was not 
faded or fifty-four? 

Steve was not at home that day. He 
and Olly were rounding up fruit pickers for 
the big month to come. Esther, for some 
reason, was glad that he was gone. She 
was anxious to talk to Bella, to listen to 
what the girl had to say about Stan Gray. 
Bella was not a reticent daughter, and she 
could count on the kindliness of her moth- 
er’s ear. 

Toward noon Bella looked very curiously 
at the bright spot of fire that showed in 
each of Esther’s cheeks. 

“Touch of heat?” she asked in concern, 
breaking off in her garrulity. 

Esther put up an uncertain hand to her 
flushed skin. 
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“Why, no; it doesn’t seem specially 
warm today.” i 
She looked vaguely—oh, this was 


strange!—at the girl’s cheeks, as if they, 
not her own, had n under discussion. 

There were two pleasant weeks. Esther 
knew afterward that somehow her own 
identity had been fused in her mind with 
Bella’s. She found her elderly self waiting 
expectantly for Stan Gray; she caught her- 
self coloring when he was at hand; and the 
young man was another than himself; pres- 
ent time had become freakishly mixed with 
what was long departed time. 

She did not pay much attention to Steve 
this curious interval. It was hardly likely 
that he recalled—if, indeed, he had even 
known—that she had reason or excuse to 
remember the Vardamans, long gone from 
that part of the world. She fancied that 
once or twice Steve looked at her oddly, 
with unusual surliness, when with Bella she 
waited happily in sitting room or on the 
porch-—-listening for flivver wheels. 

She noticed indifferently that Olly Ep- 
plebone was staying often for supper; as if 
invited. Usually he went home, three miles 
north, no matter how late the day’s work 
in the orchards. He was a muscular, over- 
grown young fellow. Esther had often 
suspected that Olly never liked to stay for 
supper because of the chores that on any 
farm are multiple with sunset. For a dollar, 
Olly gave a dollar’s worth of work. 

It was not until Stan Gray came that 
Esther noticed, with a pet ces sharp eye, 
how strong was the family resemblance 
tween Olly and Steve, his elderly cousin 
thrice removed. 

And then—this must have been along 
the very first of July—for all her abstrac- 
tion, she sensed something alien and un- 
commonly sullen in the occasional furtive 
side glance which her husband gave her at 
mealtime or bedtime. 

As if Steve felt her uneasy speculation, 
one humid night when the tree toads sang 
exasperatingly, he disclosed his mind. He 
didn’t like this young cre, ompes whom 
Bella had brought home from college like a 
monkey on a string. He didn’t want him 
for a son-in-law. He did not intend to have 
him for a son-in-law. He preferred his rela- 
tive Olly, who for five years now had man- 
aged peach and apple pickers to Epplebone 
profit and reputation. 

Bella and Stan were away, riding, or at a 
band concert in town. ther was dis- 
mayed at the disclosure; although after- 
ward she realized that, curiously enough, 
she had not been much surprised. There 
had been for days a subconscious warning, 
or a fear. She rocked a while in perturbed 
silence on the porch. Then she essayed to 
change his mind. But she essayed inade- 
quately. It was unchangeable. That be- 
came clear as the summer days passed. 

Bella, at first astonished, was shocked and 
then intensely offended. As reply, she re- 
ported within two days to her mother that 
she had flung herself at Stan and set their 
wedding day for August the first. Esther 
persuaded her to change it to mid-September 
at least. He might weaken. Bella con- 
sented without too much argument. She 
had the optimism of youth, of course. It 
was positively absurd that her father should 
continue to be so cruel and so silly. And 
Bella fed her optimism and worked off 
some of her youthful temper on her 
trousseau. 

But Esther, as time went on, had a sense 
of beating with bare hands at a stone wall. 
The husband and father sat in sullen silence 
or strode off, and disdained to weaken. 
Esther marshaled her arguments in a con- 
fusion of soul that nevertheless took on 
passion and firmness as the days became 
weeks. She explained carefully that Stan 
had only fifteen hundred dollars. That was 
not much money now, with good land all 
over the earth shrinking, not generation by 
generation, but year by year, so fast did the 

pulation march. But it was a good deal 
or a young man to have hung onto. 

The young pair were land people. Bella 
often declared that she could never live in 
a town. 

It was true that they were a young and 
healthy bred They probably would not 
starve. but if they bought a farm on time, 
what could they look forward to except 
years of intense struggle? And if children 
came fast, or sickness came to parents or 
children ——— Oh, there was no need, see- 
ing that Steve was so well-to-do, that Bella 
should have to meet life like less fortunate 
girls. Now was there? Esther wrung her 
thin wiry hands, homely knuckled from the 
years. She was pleading for a daughter’s 
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rights, that was all. Bella was—she brought 
it out finally in clumsy, inadequate phras- 
ing—Bella was a girl of good character. 
Given a chance, seeing she had a decent 
young fellow for husband, she could raise 

ood children, add to the world’s good. 

Ln & should two worthy young folks be 
made to struggle because of a man’s—a 
man’s -—— 

“‘ Meanness?”’ Steve said, with an ugly 
smile that drew his heavy, protuberant lips 
back from his teeth. “Oh, I get what 

ou’re aiming at, all right! But that don’t 
aze me.- I’ve got my reasons for what 
I’m doing. I’m Seine nothing but keeping 
my own property. And I don’t cure for 
further argument.” 

“Tt isn’t fair! Bella’s a good girl. What 
if you’d had a daughter like Aggie Whoyle?” 

She mentioned a neighbor’s girl who was 
in’a scandal involving seven or eight men. 

“I'd take a rawhide to her,” he rejoined 
grimly. ‘ You're saying — more than 
that Bella’s ordinarily decent, like the av- 
erage woman. And I figure Olly’d make 
her a more decent husband than that 
mongrel.” 

“He—he’s not a mongrel.” 

“You seem to be in love with him your- 
self, more or less.” Again there was the 
ugly smile. “I’ve noticed you acting sort 
of silly the minute he hove in sight.” 

Esther Epplebone blushed. It was not a 

retty sight. On a faded wiry cheek, a 

lush is not that. It is a sign of a flame 
that has no warrant for being. Esther left 
the room soon; out of Steve’s sight, her 
limbs trembled as if she had been caught 
unclothed by a stranger and jeered at mer- 
cilessly. She did not repeat this imputation 
of Steve’s to Bella. But the first time that 
she was in town she drew all of her own 
savings from the bank for wedding clothes 
for Bella. 

Bella was practical. She saw no reason 
for going chemiseless and shoeless to a man 
when she could stock her wardrobe for a 
few years. Youthful optimism may have 
reasoned that a parent would get over a 
temporary aberration of mind. But the 
evening when a yellow breadth of satin, 
which she or Esther or Maidy had neglected 
to pick up when clearing away the after- 
noon’s disorder, was ill-naturedly trampled 
by Steve as he p through the room, 
Bella frightenedly put away all optimism. 

“It'll cost me two dollars for a new 
breadth, pa,”’ she tried to say lightly, hold- 
ing extended the mark of stable grime. 

He did not answer with equal lightness. 

“Don’t know as you’ll have much need 
for satin dresses the way you'll likely live,” 
he grunted in contempt, and strode out to 
the kitchen. 

Olly ee oe replete with his supper, 
grinned. He tried to suppress his grin, but 
it peeped. Bella saw, and grew white with 
temper. 

“T’d rather go without satin with one 
man than wear it by the yards for another,” 
she flung after her father. 

Her cousin Olly’s grin departed. So 
did he. 

Bella announced the next day, for the 
whole house to hear, that her wedding 
might be a notable event in the township. 
Twenty or more of Stan’s college mates 
were coming in a crowd. Letter and tele- 
gram had announced them. 

Esther furtively watched for the effect of 
this announcement on Steve. Last year 
Bessie Alston’s wedding, down the state 
road, had been a big affair. Bessie’s college 
friends had come in force, filling the ram- 
bling Alston house and even calling for cots 
in the big barn. But Steve’s heavy face 
gave no indication that he could be pricked 
by paternal pride or emulation. 

“It’s going to be rather humiliating to 
have to house them at the Perkman board- 
ing house,” tearfully admitted Bella later 
to her mother in privacy. “But I don’t 
care—I don’t! I couldn’t bring myself to 
tell Stan to send them word to stay away.” 

Steve went to the city for a week, taking 
Olly. There had to be the yearly spar with 
the commission men, in spite of contracts 
signed months before. The week eased for 
the two women the month's strain. When 
he returned, August was gliding into Se 
tember, like one yellow bowl set inside 
another. 

In spite of Esther’s half-hearted plead- 
ings, Bella refused to postpone her wedding 
again in the hope of more time gga a 
factor in Steve’s relenting. She told her 
mother she had a little pride and Stan had 
a lot. Stan said he’d loafed around long 
enough courting her, and he expected either 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
to rent or buy on time a place, in that end 
of the state or elsewhere, before the first of 
October and get ready for spring and for 
life. He could get the Peterman twenty for 
one thousand down, mortgage at seven per 
cent. 

“We're doing were as secretly as 

ossible,’”’ said Bella moodily, stitching pil- 
owcases. “‘I—I don’t want the whole 
county talking about pa—for your sake at 
least. I'll get all my clothes together and 
ride down that Wednesday afternoon. 
Stan’ll get the preacher and it’ll be con- 
sidered an elopement, and that’s all.” 

Esther smoothed the pillowcases one by 
one and arranged them in a neat bridal 
heap. Her rather dried lips had pursed 
bitterly. The Peterman twenty was worked- 
out land. The house was poor, the cellar 
was tiny. Esther had gone down into that 
cellar once when a Peterman daughter-in- 
law was ailing, with four unwashed children 
claiming neighbors’ sympathy. Her capa- 
ble Bella! 

She dropped the pillow slips abruptly 
and went up to her room and sat there bit~- 
terly by herself until suppertime. She went 
down then with a surging, stormlike dislike 
for Stephen Epplebone in her usually meek 
heart. It was a dislike that wiped out all 
the little claims and ties of the years be- 
tween them, all the small pleasantnesses 
that had marked their dual life. It was 
devastating—this rush of hate. 

She had made up her mind that day. The 
orchards and the acres of her husband irked 
her. What Bella could not share, she would 
not. Her daughter’s fortune would be hers. 

The week sped under this resolution, 
kept carefully to herself. The peaches grew 
yeliens ew red. They were sweetening 
and blushing for basket and crate. For per- 
haps the first time in thirty years, Esther 
paid little attention to their progress or 
beauty. They were Stephen’s peaches. 
From scraps of talk between him and Olly 
concerning the annual round-up of experi- 
enced pickers, she calculated that she and 
Bella would be gone by first picking day. 
Well, that would not matter to anyone. 
The hired girls could ceok for the men as 
well as if she were at home to oversee. 

She gathered her clothes and other little 
belongings together. She packed suitcases 
and an old trunk. Her faded mouth was 
tight and silent. The house, to her at 
least, took on a strange and hostile look. 
She was losing ties with what had ‘been 
bound to her with the steel of long associa- 
tion. The loosened steel seemed to make a 
clangor that hurt her ears, so that she was 
moved almost to clap her hands over them 
and get peace. 

And finally, on the day that Bella some- 
what disconsolately rode to town, not to 
return, Esther communicated her own reso- 
lution to Steve. 

It was noon. The orchards were stirring. 
The leaves moved in the wind. Men were 
setting ladders and long tiers of baskets in 
position for imminent activity. The ng 
bone trucks were massed by the barns, like 
ammunition wagons for an army. 

On the side porch, beyond hearing of the 
kitchen, Steve listened to her grimly. He 
warned her. 

“Make your bed. Lie in it. Remember, 
you make it.” 

“T’ll not forget,’’ she assured him in 
quavering voice of anger. 

““Make no mistake. I'll be laughed at. 
So will you, for that raatter. I’ve not lived 
all my life sensible to be made a laughing- 
stock by you or anyone else, Esther Epple- 
bone! If you go, stay! You'll find no 
welcome here again the rest of your life.” 

“T’ll not return, welcome or none,” she 
quavered. 


“T’ll not support you.” The heavy ugli- . 


ness of his face was intensified. 

“T’ll not ask, though I could—I could go 
to law. But there’il be no law asked.” 

“You couldn’t go to law. I'd say you 
had a good home. Of your own accord you 
left. Besides a 

There was an ugly triumph in his pause. 
She understood. ‘Pwo judges of the county 
owed him money. Another had asked his 
help at next election. 

“Oh, I could get justice, I guess,” she 
said unevenly. “I guess you don’t own 
judges. But there'll be no need. I don’t 
require much in life. A bed, and a chair to 
sit in, and what I eat. Bella and him ma 
not prosper much, but they have enoug 
for what I need, at my age. And if Bella 
has children, she’ll be glad of me to tend 
’em, so’s she and Stan won’t be tied down 
like some young folks. Wherever there’s 
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children to be rocked and physicked and 
watched, an old woman has a welcome 
enough place.” 

It was a long, passionate speech. Its 
close left Esther breathless and angry. 

“T’ll not worry over your being a bur- 
den to Bella,” sneered her husband. ‘Be 
what you like.” He turned to go. 

“T guess you noticed,” she said wearily, 
cee Bella rode to town in his ear, 

ut Ree ETS 

“When a man’s busy in a field he don’t 
notice all that’s going on at the house,” he 
threw shortly over his shoulder, going on, 
so that she had to hurry after him. 

“But not to make too much talk, I'd like 
one of the men to take me in—and my 
trunks.”’ 

He nodded, not looking around. 

There was no beauty in her faded, sor- 
rowful face as she turned upstairs. Her 
husband's had been repellent with sullen 
rage. She covered her eyes to shut out 
What was not before her sight. Rather 
blindly, she fussed about her packed trunk. 

The scent of ripening fruit came through 
the open windows. September haze holds 
this scent, as a vase holds flowers. Ab- 
sently, Esther thought to herself that the 
peaches were in U pnge condition. In thirty 

ears, this would be the first time that she 
ad missed the picking. Even before it was 
a fact, she began to feel an overpowerin 
nostalgia for the tump-tump of rolled 
baskets, the cheesecloth-covered crates, the 
anxiety over whether the picking had been 
exactly timed. Every year bloomed this 
worry. Every year, wh : the crop was 
good, came the weary but contented sense 
of triumph when the last branch had been 

icked bare, the last bit of round beautiful 
ruit flesh marketed, the last picker paid off. 

Steve would have it all to himself this 

ear. Let him. He had been a good hus- 
and, did he say? Let him remember that 
she had been a good wife. This ending of a 
— partnership was not her choice. 
hen she came downstairs he was not in 
sight. She stood uncertainly on the back 
porch. Maidy was watching her sly?y, she 
knew. She could not help that. But surely 
Steve was not too angered to concede that 
her departure must be made with some sort 
of dignity. 

He was not, it proved. He came now 
from the barn. Over his red-tanned face 
and neck, the heat of the day had laid a 
grimy beading of sweat. There was no 
weakening in his voice; instead, a hard- 
ening. 

He said, without emotion, “I told Ivan 
sardyre driving into town. He’ll take you. 

ut the trucks ain’t unloaded from the 
basket factory. Your trunk’ll have to wait 
till after supper.” 

“That's suitable. I'll get on my hat.” 

They looked straight at each other with 
bitter hate. Then she went to her room for 
her hat. 

In silence she got in behind Ivan, one of 
the added hands of the year. She forced a 
small smile as he reached back to close the 
door after her. She was both relieved and 
a little hurt when the young fellow, a 
Russian not many years in this country, 
turned his stolid face from her and cared no 
more for talk on the way than did she 
herself. 

Of course he knew that this was no mere 
idle ride into town. ey | have keen ears. 
But she had poulticed a felon for Ivan not 
many months back. Still, if he did not care 
to jeopardize his standing with Steve—oh, 
well, what did it matter? What is a pin 
prick after life has rained hammer blows 
upon you? 

She forgot Ivan as they passed the Alston 
orchards, sibilant countless green rows so 
like the Epplebone; and in spite of all her 
will, the tears rose, trailed weakly down her 
wiry cheeks. Ah, Steve was hard! Could 
he not think it was root-tearing for an old 
woman to leave her home, her niche? 

Tears are a noiseless fluid, if throat is 
silent too. But the working of even an old 
throat ‘betrays itself. Ivan jerked a tow- 
head around. 

“Oh, Mis’ Eepplebun! Mis’ ——” 

Esther shook her head. She could not 
talk. She preferred him not to talk. He 
hesitated while a mile, two miles, were 
flivvered away. And by that time the out- 
lying cottages of town were at hand; and 
Ivan hesitated no longer, but in a guttural 
sentence caused Esther to forget her own 
troubles and to sit up straight and horri- 
fied. Whereat Ivan stolidly med at her 
and continued. 

His English was not good. But it served. 
Ivan had the facts. There would be no 
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"ym triumph or profit for Steve Epple- 

ne this year. per fl after tomorrow, at 
picking haur, his pickers in a body would 
make their way to other orchards, to other 
employers. Olly was the leader. He had 
the vengeful soul that took a love disap- 
pointment with malevolence. Not sharing 
the Epplebone fortunes, he would impair 
them. Most of the men thought Steve 
would be served right. As a bunch, they 
had a sense of humor. ’ 

Gutturally, Ivan closed his tale with a 

hing command to Mis’ Eepplebun 
not to betray his betrayal. Olly would 
hurt him. She promised slowly. But hav- 
ing made that promise —— 

Out of the car, standing on the corner of 
the tree-shaded street where Stan and 
Bella waited for a preacher, Esther thought 
how she could best keep that promise and 
still break it. That peach crop unpicked, 
fruit rotting on the trees—why, that would 
be acrime! It was not fair to do this toa 
man! A year’s — brought to naught! 
Why, it would break Steve's spirit! 

When a woman has made peach marma- 
lade for thirty years, never a September 
skip even for sickness, she is aghast at 
spoilage of fruit. She is likewise a capable 
woman, when she is not too much pre- 
occupied. Esther stood on the corner and 
watched Ivan turn down toward a garage. 
Probably he would be in town an hour at- 
tending to errands for Steve. Well, she 
would not betray him. But, on the other 
hand, she could not reasonably ask him to 
drive her right back home. 

She could not hire a car from the ga- 
rage, either, without Ivan seeing her, and 
possibly hastening to warn Olly and gain 
immunity for himself. She could ask Stan— 
better not, though. This must be between 
her and Steve. Her face lighted when she 
saw one of the Alston trucks heading down 
the main street, homeward bound. She ran 
after it and made the neighborly request of 
a ride. The driver, a stolid Bohemian, 
granted it naturally, without curiosity. 

Past the Alston place, a tourist picked 
her up for the two additional miles. She 
hastened into the house, finding it darkened 
and orderly as she had left it. Steve was 
not in it. She went out to the barns hur- 
riedly. The sweat lay in big drops on her 
face and she felt a dampness down her 
spine under her clothing. 

One of the men in the first barn told her 
that Steve was out in an orchard, examining 
fruit. He did not know which orchard. 

She made her anxious way under inter- 
minable trees, or so it seemed. Under the 
heavy branches, scented and drooping, 
the air was close; but if one got out in the 
center, between the trees, the sun had you 
with unbearable force. 

The summer apple trees were left behind 
by her. Forty acres of Elbertas were cov- 
ered in vain. She had to walk to the far- 
thest corner of Epplebone land before she 
came — him, walking up and down the 
rows where pink and yellow fruit showed 
coquettishly, coming out of its green 
camouflage of the previous month. 

The fruit was in wonderful condition. 
Sun and rain had alternated properly all 
simmer. It would be ashame! She walked 
with swift stumbling steps at the reali- 
zation. 

Steve stared grimly at her as she neared 
him. She read his thought. It was that 
she had come humbly back. But that did 
not matter. Her news swamped pettier 
matters. She told him with hasty, anxious 
voice what she had learned, not how she 
had learned it. 

At first he did not believe her. Another 
woman, for all her years of wifehood, might 
have let him go ahead to disaster for the 
contemptuous disbelief of his attitude. 

“You better believe me, Steve,” warned 
Esther with spirit. “Olly’s got a real mean 
disposition, f-ry He seems to have had 
this planned for a good while back.” 

“*T guess he ain’t got any call to harm me. 
I didn’t do anything to him.”” Steve Epple- 
bone shru and sneered. 

“Maybe he hasn't cool enough blood to 
remember that,”’ she said. ‘“‘He must have 

ot real bad worked up about not getting 
Bella. Anyhow, the peaches ———” 

She turned anxious, desperate eyes upon 
them. There was that in her manner that 
relegated ary pn to the background 
and brought forward the prime importance 
of the fruit itself—the fruit that, not having 
hands, could not care for itself, but must 
depend on human attention. 

Steve stared at her heavily. Esther was 
not the woman to tell a lie. He must have 
put the spotlight of abrupt alarm on the 
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past weeks and found evidence that con- 

strained him to credence. His face became 

very dark, like an ugly pond in shadow. 

“Once I saw him turn and grin at those 
Burminski brothers ——” 

There was a menace in the mutter to him- 
self. Steve had a thick throat. 
ae you do, Steve?” she quavered. 
o y ” 

He cogitated heavily. Against his will, 
ht gathered in his lumpish browned face 
e turned his stare to the trees about. 

“You'll have to telegraph into the cities 

for more hands,” she said uncertainly. 

“Green hands!”” The exclamation was 
accompanied with a curse. 

Esther’s hands clasped and unclasped in 
assenting perturbation. Green hands were 
better than none, but not much better. 
And at this late day one could rake the 
countryside with a fine-tooth comb and find 
no skilled workers that were not hired, 
most of them bound by contract. 

She followed his sullen look at an apple 
orchard half a mile to the left. If it were 
the apples—well, a grower had a chance 
with the firmer fruit. One could lose days, 
even a week or so, and find apples still 
choice for market. But peaches—the frailer 
sisterhood! Well, they were like all softer- 
fleshed things. They welcomed the passion 
of the sun, and were periled by it before a 
helping hand could be turned. They were 
rotted by the light for which they rosied. 
Three days’ delay—a week! Fruit would 
hang unsalable on the branches, a mush, a 
paw wastage. In the sudden agonized 

reath drawn by Steve Epplebone was ex- 
posed all a man’s pride and fright. He 
clenched a hard brown fist. 

“T'll fix him if he’s actually planned ——” 

“That won't get the peaches to market,” 
said Esther wearily. ‘I wonder—of course 
I'll pick. But I ain’t a very fast worker.” 

“Oh, you!” Steve uttered a curse. Not 
at her—at the situation. “Why, I’ve got 
two hands too! I expect we'd have as 
many as four hundred baskets sitting be- 
tween us at the end of a week.” 

His throat was contorted in actual phys- 
ical pain. He had estimated his peach 
on # twelve thousand bushels, no less. 

ther plucked hopelessly @t a green twig 
that hung low, from the nearest tree and, 
wind-stirred, seemed to nozzle her hand like 

a dog. he two, man and woman, drew 

closer together where they stood. To both, 

it seemed something in the nature of a 

wreag Se a power beyond themselves that 

good harvest should come to naught. 

It was not the money question alone. 
Esther did her husband justice. + sage | 
enough, he did himself a certain roug 
justice. He had enough money to keep 

imself from want or discomfort all the rest 
of his days, no matter if his peaches rotted 
where they grew for many a year. 

But it is not meet that food should rot, 
in a world whose main concern is food. 
Esther began to cry weakly. The day had 
been hard. She was tired; the sweat 
streaked her wiry face and mingled with the 
dust of her trip to town and back again; and 
her hair was disarrayed over her ears. She 
had put up a hand to straighten back 
one annoying wisp, when a thought came 
| and her faded eyes began to burn. 
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“What?” he grunted impatiently. 
| “Those boys that are coming to Bella’s 
wedding! Twenty, anyway! I’ve just re- 
membered that on a corner of Main Street 
I saw four that must have been some of 
them. I—lI believe they'd do it for a man 
in a tight place!” 

His face sagged in a way that betrayed 
that he had been tempted into hope by her 
exclamation. ‘I can get plenty of green 
pickers hereabouts,” he sneered. 

“They’re not green ones!”” almost sang 
| Esther. ‘I just this minute recollected that 
| I'd heard Bella say once that they’d mostly 
worked their way through school, picking 
fruit and such. Oh, pa, don’t think about 
Bella, but let’s try this chance!”” And at 
sight of his face, “Oh, pa, it wouldn’t be 
any of Bella’s doings! And she wouldn’t 
try to make a bargain. She’d just think 
about the fruit itself all going to waste.” 

He started to walk away from her, to- 
ward the house. His back was uncom- 
promising. Esther ran after him, and 
caught his arm. “Pa!” 

As if against his will, he halted. 

“I’m not anxious to be beholden to 
Bella—or him.”” He would have walked on. 

“Pa, think of Sa peme Think, pa!” 

Almost, he strode on grimly.  Al- 
most ——— Oh, it was a hard thing for a 
man todo. It cut pride; it cut self-respect. 
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“**Bout as soon see the fruit go to waste!” 

“Pa, it wouldn’t be fair to the peaches 
themselves!” 

Oh, his feet dragged! He looked at the 
trees all around him. He put a crushing 
hand on a near pink peach and flung it to 
the ground. It was an overt act for a peach 
grower. Perhaps the loaded branches 
spoke audibly to him as heavily he looked 
at them. They swayed in the warm wind 
and made sound, for all their muteness. 

A long minute, and the muscular work- 
ing of a man’s face; the sag of his shoulders; 
protuberant lips that drew back and then 
went slack. 

And at last he said bitterly: “I ain’t 
where I can help myself. If—if those fel- 
lows have ever picked, and if they'll 
come ——”’ 

“They'll come, if I have to get down on 
my knees to Stan. But I won’t.” She 
started on a little excited run houseward. 
“And you can laugh at Olly, pa.” For he 
had hurried to keep pace with her. 

“T won’t laugh at him,” he promised 
grimly. ‘“‘I’ll take a horsewhip to him.” 

“Now, pa, you'll do nothing of the sort,” 
she urged sensibly. ‘‘You’d get arrested, 
or he’d sue you for damages.” Steve 
sucked a lip over this. But Esther had 
swayed a little. “I declare, pa, I feel a 
little bit faint. I’ve been on the go all day.” 

Over a hard face came concern. He ex- 
tended an arm awkwardly. 

“Better lean on me, Esther.”” And then, 
as if an inexpressible bitterness had long 
wished outlet, he said without looking at 
her, ‘‘Though I s’pose you'd like it better 
if "twas the arm of the roomy | fellow you 
used to go around with years back.” 

So he had guessed. She had not been 
sure until now. She felt the red blood try- 
ing to show in her face, but she would not 
allow it to have its way. And no time now 
to feeling faint. She pulled herself 
briskly together. Well, she had often done 
the same at the end of a long day of jelly- 
making, with a last kettle of rich juice that 
could not wait until another day, but must 
be forthwith attended to whether or no 
arms and head excruciatingly ache. 

“Why, pa!” said Esther innocently, as 
if much amazed. “I don’t remember ever 
going around with any young fellow but 


A lie? Well, a brave little lie; and per- 
haps a worthy lie. Steve Epplebone looked 
at her, nonplused. ‘‘Why, then ——” 

And having stammered so much, he 
chose to say no more. 


They came—the self-invited wedding 
uests. And they telegraphed for others. 
hey came with whoops and pleasure, 

straw hats and blue-serge coats, blue serge 
being a necessitous young man’s stand-by; 
they came in trucks and in Stan’s flivver; 
they shed their serge suits for the overalls 
furnished by their employer only too gladly. 
They sailed out to orchards like mallards 
winging north after dull southern days. 

They picked efficiently. In previous 
years they had won theme paper, dormi- 
tory beds and boarding-house hash by 
means of such labor. They were earnest 
young men, too, most of them, and re- 
garded a basket of spoiled fruit as a cog 
that would have moved the world in some 
slight degree back toward savagery. They 
had the ideality of all brand-new alumni. 

The filled baskets grew, multiplied mar- 
velously, stood in rows, in countless rows, 
hea trucks, heaped depot platforms and 
iced cars and on canning-factory floors. 
The trees, row by row, were denuded. Did 
they make a satisfied, beginning-to-be- 
somnolent sound, those compactly shaped 
trees, as another winter’s rest invited them? 

Stan Gray was an efficient picker. He 
was careful enough not to hang near Steve. 
He asked no prominence among his asso- 
ciates in the harvesting. But long before 
the last orchard stood stripped, Steve 
yielded, although somewhat awkwardly. 

“There ain’t no real strong reason for 
you and Bella setting up for yourselves else- 
where—-unless you'd prefer.” 

His enunciation was thick and shamed. 
But his gesture of browned hand toward 
his surrounding orchards was significant. 

*“T might as well be honest,” said Stan. 

‘I'd prefer to live on my own land, if it was 
only a parcel. But Bella—well, I'd like her 
to be comfortable. She can say.” 

“Women? Shucks!” Steve’s grunt was 
accompanied by a constrained grin. 
“They're always willing to do the saying. 
But—but a man can’t live alone. And 
Esther and I”—the sigh was resigned— 
“be getting pretty old for all this land.” 
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T is an all black tire. : 


It has a broad, flat tread with good high 
shoulders. 


It gives more road contact and greater trac- 
tion and non-skid protection. — 


The makers of Royal Cord Tires consider - 


the Usco Cord next to the Royal Cord, the great- 
est tire value ever produced. 


It carries their name and trade mark. 
If you drive a light six or four, and your re- 
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There is a U. S. Tire to Meet 
Every Car Requirement 


U. S. Royal Cords 


In all standard sizes from 30 x 3% 
inch up. 


U.S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires 
For 20, 21 and 22 inch rims. 


U. S. Royal Cord Balloon- 
Type Tires 


Built to supply Balloon cushioning 
to car owners who do not want to 
make wheel and rim changes. 


Usco Cords 


The popular standard low-priced 
cord (see below). 


Usco Fabrics 
In 30 x 3, 30 x 3% and 31 x 4 inch 
clincher. 


U. S. Royal and Grey Tubes 


Now Comes 
the Handsomer 





quirements do not call for a tire of Royal Cord 
quality, but you want every last cent’s worth 
of service and appearance that your money 
tans id oboe fa 
_ Here is the tire for you. 

The Usco Cord comes in 30x 3 inch and 
30 x 3% inch clincher; and 30 x 3'%, 32 x 3'%, 
31x4, 32x4, 33x4 and 34x4 inch straight side. 
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ROADSTER .. $540 
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SMALL UPKEEP OF THE STAR 


JITH 15,000,000 automobiles 

in use in this country, people 
have come to know that upkeep or 
maintenance costs of a car are often 
more important than the selling price. 
The Star has achieved a reputation 
for low fuel consumption and very 
low service and repair costs. 


DURANT MOTORS 


It is well-designed and sturdily built 
and therefore gives a minimum of 
trouble and expense to the owner. 
Equipment is fal and modern, and 
in comfort and style it compares well 
with higher-priced cars. 


To know it, see zt at the nearest Star 
dealer’s, or talk with an owner. 


INC: 


s7th Street and Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
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WINNIE AND THE SHARK 


(Continued from Page 19) 


handle of the half-open door to observe, 
with a marked rural accent: 

“Very well, so be it, sir. I’m sure I’m 
very much obliged to ye for giving me the 
chance of being one o’ the first in the field 
for the profits coming from these shares, 
and jest as soon as I can lay hands on the 
price of another thousand or two you can 
depend on it, mister, that I shall be up here 
pretty quick after ‘em. Thank-ee; good 
morning, mister, and much obliged.” 

He closed the door and came into the 
outer office. He was a tall, well-built but 
rather slightly stooping man, well on in 
years, grizzled, clean-shaven save for a 
short, stiff, antique-style fringe of whisker 
under his chin. Obviously a countryman, 
and an old-fashioned one at that. He 

aused in the little office to take out an old 

eather wallet and carefully count a few 
notes remaining in it, first taking a glance 
at Winnie. 

At his first appearance, Blue-Eyes had 
been conscious of a sudden quick surge of 
pity and sympathy for hirn—this old 
countryman, probably an agriculturist, 
who seemed to have Gunde , Seeking a 
little easy profit, into the very jaws of such 
a genuine true-blue shark as Fitzmore; 
but after another glance she changed her 
mind. 

Winnie could recognize a fool as quickly 
as anyone, and one at the other end of the 
mental scale—the less densely populated 
end—rather more quickly than most. And 
one fleeting glance at the thin, leathe 
tight-lipped, strong-jawed face of the old 
countryman, and his cold, clear, pale-gray 
eyes, advised her that this old gentleman 
was far from being a fool. He was one who 
could take good care of himself and drive 
a bitter bargain with any man—on his 
native heath. Winnie knew the type— 
hard, even avaricious—and she reclined 
at once that it must be greed rather than 
ignorance inspiring this man’s plunge in 
Devon Dead Mine shares. He was getting, 
he thought, something for next to nothing, 
and the keen man is much more frequently 
a victim to that ever-green dream than a 
stupid man. 

Then Winnie passed into the office, in 
her turn, and so met Mr. Morton Fitzmore. 
He was well dressed, unusually well dressed, 
in a quiet tasteful way, and quite unex- 
pectedly good-looking. He must have been 
forty-five, but his hair was thick, his teeth 

erfect and his face still unwrinkled. He 
ooked rather like a serious-minded bar- 
rister or medical man—lean, clean-shaven, 
thoughtful. 

His eyes were steady and frank and his 
smile was pleasant. He greeted Winnie 
politely, brightening a little as he realized 
the loveliness of this unexpected visitor. 
The little one gave him plenty of time to 
abserb her. She was smiling, half shyly, 
when she spoke, 

“TI think I ought tosay at once that I 
don’t know anything at all about shares,” 
she explained. ‘“‘But I have had a—a tip 
to buy some shares in the Devon Lead 
Mines Company, and they said—someone 
at a dance; I forget which one—-that I 
should apply to you, Mr. Fitzmorland ——” 

“‘Fitzmore, Miss ——”’ He glanced at 
the card she had sent in. “Miss O’Wynn.” 

**So, as I have a little money I would 
like to have a small speculation with, 
please, I have called to see if you would 
care to sell me a few of those shares,”’ 

He caught instantly the faint far tremor 
of nervousness in the exquisite voice, for he 
was a very quick man, quicker even than 
George H. Jay, and Winnie knew that she 
need not trouble to make the tremor too 
marked. 

“Some shares, Miss O’Wynn? Ah, quite 


He smiled, but in an absent-minded way, 
as though thinking figures while he spoke. 

“T am not sure, offhand, whether J have 
many left for disposal. A gentleman has 
just taken a very large block. And I must 
be careful not to part with too many of my 
possible stepping-stones to wealth.” His 
smile was very indulgent. “That is what I 
call them, Miss O’Wynn—stepping-stones 
to wealth—for just as soon as we get the 
mine producing they will be very valuable 
shares, you understand.” 

He consulted a small book. 

“Still, one must guard against greed — 
selfishness—even in business, if one wants 
to be happy. Money isn’t everything, after 
all, MissO’Wynn. .. . t me see, now. 


Do you mind saying how much you wish to 
speculate?’ 

But for all his cleverness, the expectancy 
in his eyes was insufficiently veiled as he 
looked up. He had noted that the dainty 
simplicity of Winnie’s apparel, her hat and 
shoes was the expensive kind of simplicity. 

“T wish to begin in quite a small way, 
anyon How many pound shares could you 

t me have for five pounds?’ 

The expectancy disappeared and Mr. 
Fitzmore’s laugh was a little harder, his eye 
rather bolder and his voice more familiar as 
he answered: 

“Oh, I see. I thought for a moment that 
you wanted to come in rather heavily. 
Well, now, you shall have ten shares for 
five pounds. 

“Oh, thank you so much, dear Mr. 
Fitzmore.” She was eagerly rateful. “I 
was so nervous. You see, I thought that 
perhaps you would disdain such a small 
—— of business to start my speculations 
wit 

She had flushed faintly with pretty ex- 
citement, and a new interest lit in dear 
Mr. Fitzmore’s eyes as it occurred to him 
that she would make a delightful vis-a-vis 
at lunch. He voiced that pleasing notion 
forthwith as she selected five pound notes 
from a little morocco leather case. 

“Well, you know, one doesn’t usually 
deal in lens t than blocks of a hundred shares; 
but also let me say that one does not often 
receive so charming a visitor in a dreary 
old City office. So I made an exception in 
your favor, my dear Miss O’Wynn. 

He laughed, apparently infectiously, for 
Winnie laughed, too, as she handed over 
the five pounds. 

“That was so nice of you.” 

“Now I know you think that, Miss 
O’Wynn, I am encouraged to ask you to 
take pity on a dull City man and brighten 
his luncheon hour.” 

She looked at him, her big eyes dancing. 
“You mean you would like me to lunc 
with you? I should love that. I have never 
lunched in the City side of London in my 
life. You have soak cnet soup and things, 

don’t you?” 

He smiled again. It was rarely indeed 
that such a dainty little lady as this lunched 
with him—having just handed him con- 
siderably more than the cost of the lunch 
in return for a little paper. He scribbied a 
receipt. 

“Splendid,” he said. ‘Yes, you shall 
have turtle soup if you like; but I don’t 
think you will care much for it. Take care 
of that—it’s your receipt—and your cer- 
tificate will come along in due course. I 
know a quiet little p ace that you will 
think perfectly charming.” 

For that matter, everything was charm- 
ing to Mr. Fitzmore that day. He afforded 
them a bottle of champagne at lunch, 
though on account of an unfortunate mis- 
understanding he had to drink it all him- 
self, poor fellow, Winnie preferring a little 
water. 

It was quite a nice lunch and Mr. Fitz- 
more enjoyed it very much. He perceived 
that he was envied by other dull City men, 
and that was a situation sufficiently rare 
to exhilarate him. Being thus stimulated 
by the juice of the grape, and exalted by 
the envy of better men, he found Winnie 
a little heady. He was normally much too 
adroit a crook to give away anything of 
much use to Blue-Eyes, so demurely facing 
him across the cutlery and plate, unless a 
considerable portion of his taste and fancy 
was of any value. Certainly, he made it 
wholly clear to her that she had taken his 
fancy, as one might say; and this being so, 
he was maybe a little less adroit than usual. 

They chatted gayly, and when presently 
he put Winnie in a taxi she went all the 
way from the Mansion House to the Old 
Bailey lost in a dreamy admiration at the 
way she had handled him. But the justi- 
fiable little rush of self-esteem passed quite 
quickly, and long before she had reached 
home the child had sorted and classified 
the information concerning Fitzmore she 
had gleaned—and the information con- 
cerning herself which she had naively per- 
mitted him to glean. 

Thus, among other things, Winnie knew 
that Mr. Fitzmore was a bachelor, with a 
bachelor flat in Maida Vale; that things, 
on the whole, were quiet in the City, but 
that he anticipated shortly making is little 
fortune, in the spending of which, he had 

hinted delicately, he hoped Winnie might 
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The gloomy millionaire 
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Special rubber, based on scientific 
tests, is used in Bull-Dog webbing 
and makes the comfortable, wide- 
web Bull-Dog Garter wear three 
times as long as the ordinary 
garter. Bull-Dog Garters are guar- 
anteed for 365 days. 
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You can arrange the Spur 
Tie just as if you tied it your- 
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careless as you like. The H- 
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NE of our famous millionaires was 
standing gloomily in the hotel cor- 


ridor. “Can you tie a bow tie? 


I'm in 


town for a dinner, and left my valet in 


the country.” 


I couldn't tie a bow tie, but I gave him 
an extra Spur Tie I had. Gave, | said, and 


I didn’t even ask for a job. 


It made me feel 


good enough to know that I wore a better- 


looking tie than many millionaires. 


It’s the H-shaped Innerform that makes the 
Spur Tie look more like a hand-tied tie than a 
hand-tied tie. You'll be better off than some mil- 


lionaires if you look for the red Spur label 
Ties are displayed on smart shop counters, in 
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HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
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guaranteed 365 days), Vest-off Suspenders 
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' Have you seen the new Fall styles in 
CLOTHCRAFT Overcoats? 


They ere at your CLOTHCRAFT Store 
now... and now is the time to make 
your choice . now, while the selec- 
tions are complete! 


When you go, notice especially two 
characteristics of CLOTHCRAFT Over- 
coats... (1) the good taste that marks 
every line, the individuality of style! ... 
and (2) the enduring quality, the long- 
wearing, shape-keeping quality of fabrics 
and tailoring that shows in every stitch. 
Style . . . Young Men’s style! ... and 
quality to keep style. 

The French-faced ulster illustrated 
here is typical of the new CLOTHCRAFT 
styles in Overeoats. It is a model that is 
steadily growing in popularity. A rather 
long coat, double-breasted, with soft-roll 
lapels and a large ulster collar. The back 
has a half-bele. It has patch pockets with 
flaps, end storm-tabs on the cuffs. 
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years of tailoring 


© forAmerica’s Young 
Men! Lower cost 


is another! 


Be sure to see the new Fall styles of 
CLOTHCRAFT Overcoats early! 


” . * * 


CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Overcoats cost 
less for the same reasons that CLOTHCRAFT 
Men's and Young Men’s Suits cost less. 
They are tailored in the same shops . . . the 
world’s largest single tailoring plant; and by 
the same organization which has become 
so famous for new methods in tailoring to 
improve quality and to reduce costs that 
men come from every manufacturing center 
in the world to watch its operation. 

CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Clothes and 
Overcoats are made in a variety of 
Men’s and Young Men’s styles, and a 
wide choice of the newest shades and 
patterns, from $25 to $45. 

CLOTHCRAFT “5130” Serge in Blue, 
Gray and Brown, at $29.50. And aheavier 
weight, “4130” De Luxe Serge, at $36.50. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 
2171 53rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





Go to the CLOTHCRAFT Store in your town ... and save money 
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be prevailed upon to assist; and a number 
of similar Gaal cenhanuees all characteris- 
tic of the well and truly vamped. 

There were, moreover, a few odds and 
ends, a maybe useful, maybe not. 
For example, Winnie had learned that the 
name of the old count n with the glance 
like an east wind was Middleton, and that he 
was a denizen of a Dorset village, Puddle- 
ford; that among his correspondents Mr. 
Fitzmore numbered at least one who used 
quite an a crest on the back of his 
or her enve' opes, a big crest embossed in 
blue ink depicting a big bundle of rods 
bound round an ax—a thing that oddly 
reminded Winnie of pictures of Rome. She 
had observed that the post mark of this 
letter was Millchester; and she had de- 
cided, at first glance, when the letter had 
slipped out of Mr. Fitzmore’s wallet while he 
was preparing to pay the waiter, that prob- 
ably someone at Millchester was shortly 
going to be minus some good money but 
plus a few stepping-stones to wealth. She 
knew that that Mr. Fitzmore had 
himself of a curiously ill-founded notion 
that one day shortly he was to have the 
joy of entertaining Winnie at tea in his flat. 

pe a lot of odds and ends like that she 
had gathered, while in some extraordinary 
way Mr. Fitzmore had gone back to his 
office believing that Winnie was the only 
child of wealthy but old-fashioned parents, 
who denied her nothing in the world but 
hard ready money—a commodity of which 
they had found it so excessively difficult to 
get a sufficiency that once they had achieved 
it they lost the knack of lightly separating 
themselves from it. Consequently, being a 

pular member of one of the younger 
ridge sets, Winnie was anxious secretly 
to speculate somewhat in order to arrange 
for a steady inflow of cash wherewith to pay 
her bridge losses. 

It was odd that he should have gleaned so 
— a notion of Winnie, for certainly 

lue-Eyes had not definitely told him any- 
thing of the sort. He must have forced 
that story bit by bit on himself, just as a 
conjuror forces a card upon a victim of 
his sleights. Perhaps Winnie helped him 
achieve this self-delusion, for she was at all 
times a very helpful little lady. 

Her first action on reaching her cozy 
little flat was rather unexpected. It was 
the production of a short note to Mr. George 
H. Jay, her old agent—at that moment 
agenting with considerable unsuccess on her 
behalf —in the matter of tracking down the 
very elusive details concerning the educa- 
tion of Mr. Fitzmore’s family. She wrote: 


“Dear Mr. Jay: It would be so kind of 
you to do something for me. I have de- 
cided to have a rather dangerous but ex- 
-— little speculation. ill you try to 
buy for me five hundred pounds’ worth of 
shares in the Devon Lead Mines, please? 
Mr. Fitzmore sold me a few for ten shillings 
each today. But I don’t understand buying 
shares very well and I am afraid I did not 
make a very good bargain. I am sure that 

ou will be able to do ever so much better 
or me. Ever your sincere client, 
““WINIFRED CONSTANCE O’ WYNN,” 


“P. S. If you could get the shares for 
two shillings each, that would be very nice 
and it would be five thousand shares.” 


Then she told her maid Thirza that she 
did not want to be at home to anybody for 
ever so long, slipped into one of those dainty 
pink kimonos in which she always thought 
so very clearly, put a box of chocolates in a 

lace where they could quite conveniently 
reached, and settling down within easy 
looking distance of a mirror, began to think, 
murmuring occasionally to Best-Beloved, 
smiling upon her from the looking-glass. 


a 


HE movements of gentle Mr. Jay upon 

receipt of Winnie’s Rittle note next morn- 
ing were peculiar. He tilted his silk hat far 
back on his head, scowled at the letter, 
scratched his chin, gnawed slightly at one 
of his knuckles, then began to mutter. 

“*Buy what she buys, sell what she sells,’ 
says the system. But she’s buying what 
every office boy in the City knows is the 
rottenest stock in Christendom, and that’s 
broadcasting a library full of wisdom in 
about four hoots and a squeak. Me bu 
any of Fitzmore’s decomposed duds? still, 
if it’s good enough for her ——” 

He ieee to stride about his office, 
muttering quaintly. 

“Oh, Jay—oh, George Henry Jay, have 
some pluck, you half-hearted piker! Use 
your brains and form your own judgment 
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and act on it, you prize weathercock! 
These shares are bad and everybody who 
knows anything has known it for ages. 
So you won’t buy them. But little Miss 
Winnie is buying them. ie Never 
knew her buy wrong before. t’s look, 
let’s think it over.” 

He continued to stride and mutter. 

“She’s wiped my eye this on d before, 
more times than i like to think about. 
How’s she done it?”’ He scowled, thinking 
hard. “Why, every time she’s had infor- 
mation that I haven’t had. That’s it, Jay. 
That’s how it went with the Jernington 
land. She knew something about that 
which I didn’t, and she acted on that. And 
so she knew, too, that perpetual-metion 
invention wasn’t a half-wit’s happy dream, 
but a more or less practical storage battery. 
Yes, sir, and so it goes. She knows some- 
thing about Devon Lead Mines that I 
don’t, and Fitzmore don’t, and she’s willing 
to spend money on the strength of that 
knowledge. Why, maybe there’s some lead 
in ’em after all! Maybe the shares are 
worth some real money!” 

Mr. Jay laughed rather sourly at the 
ludicrous idea that Fitzmore either owned 
or sold any shares worth real money. 

“Nevertheless, I guess I'll take a trip 
down to this mine and run my eyes over it. 
No need to say anything to Miss Winnie. 
Should look like a-fool if there’s nothing in 
it. I guess it won’t take me long to sum 
up the thing as soon as I’ve looked at the 
place.” 

He arranged about buying Winnie’s 
shares and forthwith departed. The 
tunnelings and workings which Fitzmore 

a mine were a g half day’s run 
from London and the gentle George H. had 
no time to waste. He was well on his way 
by the time Winnie woke to her morning 
= of chocolate. She, too, had a busy day 
before her, but she did not propose to make 
herself hot and breathless about it. That 
sort of thing was all right for quick men © 
like Mr. Jay, but Winnie had not a reputa- 
tion for quickness to keep up, which, of 
course, was very nice for her. Thus it was 
a very cool and dainty little lady who pres- 
ently stepped out of a taxi before the por- 
tals of Fasterton House, where she was 
lunching with May. 

That sprightly peeress was delighted to 
see her, and immensely interested to hear 
that she had been so moved by the sad 
story of Mona Lanborough that she had 
quite made up her mind to try very hard 
— te think of some little plan to help 

er. 

“T am quite sure that your quickest way 
will be to harpoon that shark Fitzmore 
with your wonderful eyes, child. They’re 
like stars today, you absurd little thing,” 
said May. “Inadvertent vamping must be 
ludicrously easy for you, Winnie. Can you 
make your eyes shine like that just when 
you wish, or is it just luck? I have to 
drown mine in all sorts of ridiculous washes, 
and even then they only look as if they 
had just come from a — the optician’s 
or taxidermist’s.”.. And May studied them 
very attentively in the huge glass before 
which she was being dressed. “Yes, the 
are owlish compared with yours, child. 
And I question very much whether they 
match.” 

She laughed gayly, knowing perfectly 
well that few brighter eyes than hers had 
ever shot sparks at an errant husband. 
Winnie laughed with her, but broke off, 
like one who suddenly remembers some- 
thing, paused a second, then asked May if 
she knew anything about crests. 

“Crests, child! No, indeed! Though, I 
know, of course, that the Fasterton crest is 
a dreadfully badly drawn dragon with a 
spear in its mouth and looking as if its leg 
is caught in a trap and its tail is on fire. It 
is entitled Semper Fidelis, and I suspect 
the designer meant it to represent a faithful 
water spaniel fetching its master’s walking 
stick, but was suffering from the effects of 
an overdose of mead, which was obviously 
the popular beverage in the days when the 
crest was designed.” 

But she curbed her high spirits as she 
saw the look of disappointment with which 
Winnie momentarily dimmed her bright 
eyes. 

“Oh, is it serious, child? Forgive your 
poor, garrulous May. I don’t understand 
crests a bit, but Barlow does. I believe he 
knows of a book in the library about 
them—the genuine ones, as by the 
— and nobility—that’s P ne and me, 
or example. And I’m sure Barlow has at 


jeast a bookful of private information about 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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What would you do without it ? 


BIG DAVENPORT before a glowing 

fireplace. Firelight dancing on the 

walls. Daddy and you and Betty and Bob 
watching the flickering flames. 

Daddy looks at his watch. “Time for all 
little children to be in bed,” he says. “Five 
minutes to get there, and five cents to the 
one who is first.” 

Then, while Betty’s fat fingers fumble 
with buttons and Bob’s quick hands tug 
at stockings, you open up the big daven- 
port, smooth out the covers, give the pil- 
lows a pat, and two tired children are off 
to sleep, snuggled in the soft depths of the 
Kroehler Davenport Bed. 


What would you do without it? How 
would you ever manage, in your limited 
space, if you couldn’t have a Kroehler 
Davenport Bed? By day it holds the 
place of honor in your living room, a dis- 


tinguished, beautiful, richly upholstered 
davenport, with hidden quality that makes 
it a permanent investment. By night it 
is the snuggest, roomiest bed in the world, 
a haven of rest and comfort for tired 
youngsters or weary grown-ups. 

It takes the place of an extra bedroom 
without increasing your rental or the 
purchase and upkeep costs of your home. 

The Kroehler Davenport Bed is not a 
substitute for a bed. It is a bed, with 
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strong, yielding springs and thick, soft 
mattress, and with ample room, when 
closed, for sheets and blankets. 


But it is also a luxurious piece of living 
room furniture; just like any other fine 
davenport in appearance; completely 
concealing valli low, easy lines, its 
double purpose. 

Its charming overstuffed and period de 
signs and chairs to match, with their rich 
upholsteries of silk damask, tapestry, mo 
hair, Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern 
Velour, of leather or Chase Leatherwove, 
harmonize with any decorative scheme. 

Leading furniture dealers everywhere 
sell Kroehler Davenport Beds for cash or 
on easy payments. Prices meet any re 
quirement. Look for the Kroehler name 
slate on the back. Fill out the coupon 
ned for booklet and dealer's name 
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la you ever see an artificial star. 
© one knows the infinite number of the stars. Surely it would seem 
that with so many provided by nature there would be no need for man to 
raake still others for himself. 
-— Yet could you come to the Elgin Time Observatory you would see an “arti- 
ficial star’’—part of the “personal equation machine” which is illustrated above. 
For the astronomer, though a scientist, as a human being, has his personal 
equation. ‘That is, his characteristic nerve reactions in recording the passage of ‘ 
the stars may be either fast or slow. 
So the personal equation machine with its “artificial star’? records the “‘equa- 
ton’ of his nerve reactions, and establishes a positive check on all his star 
r adings 
It is from these star readings that Elgin gets the absolute time standards by 
which every Elgin watch is made and timed. 
In a very literal sense Elgin takes the time from the stars and puts it in : 
the pocket or on the wrist of every owner of an Elgin watch, 
* a _ ; 
But, you may say, is it necessary—this expense and trouble? 
Elgin cou/d get along without the Time Observatory. 
But Elgin watches would not be Elgin watches without it. The feeling for 
supreme accuracy which radiates from the Observatory to every corner of the 
Elgin work-shops would be missing. 
Elgin’s vision of its obligation to the buyers of Elgin watches would be incomplete. 
Your jeweler will tell you that peop.e are buying better and better watches. 
"7 . » £ _ yy age Par < > ote . = h . 
Ihe ideals for which the Elgin Observatory stands are making themselves felt The sew “Corsican” Elgin-—with the famoss 
the country over, Lord Elgin movement—21 Jewel—thin model, 
F E] . t —ahae tk the cane \ is. eight adjustments, cased and timed by Elgin in j 
or Elgin, you must remember, ts the professional timekeeper. engraved 14-Karat cases of new exclusive de- 
sign in either white or green gold—$175. In 
attractive gift boxes, 
g 2 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
the crests used by the ignobility—that’s 
the others.” 

Winnie smiled again. 

“Then do you mind, May darling, if I 
go down to the library and look for—for 
what I am seeking until you are dressed?” 

“Of course net. Consult Barlow, child. 
Don’t bore yourself with that wretched 
book.” : 

And Winnie did exactly that. Barlow, 
the Fasterton butler, was an old friend of 
hers, and he possessed a dizzy accumula- 
tion of social lore. He was a little puzzled 
about the crest concerning which Winnie 
promptly consulted. He said that the ax 
bound with rods should not comprise the 
whole picture; there should be the half 
of a human leg in an attitude of hurrying 
above it, and the observation, Dum Spiro, 
Spero, tagged on to it—when it would 
naturally be the crest of the D’Arcy Fyffes. 
Or again, quoth Barlow, if there was a 
mailed fist, in a posture of punching, at the 
sharp end of the ax, and a kind of fish 
wearing a spiked crown at the handle end, 
with the comment, Frangas, Non Flectes, 
written below, it would be the crest of Mac- 
Mullet, of MacMullet, the head of the 
MacMullet clan. Or, he patiently explained, 
if the fish was an ordinary bog snipe in- 
stead of a fish, and it held a sort of bottle- 
shaped thing in its beak, then the crest 
would be that of the Mr. Michael O’Mul- 
let, of Kilkow, an Irish branch of the 
MacMullets. 

He was keeping on in that fashion, being 
indeed an authority on crests, and proud of 
it, when May Fasterton floated in. Winnie 
explained that it was just a plain ax with 
plain rods and went off to lunch. 

“Try to find it while we’re lunching, 
Barlow,” advised May. 

And Barlow did. He brought the coffee 
himself and the information that the crest 
was, to the best of his belief, the property 
of the Rev. Albert Chinn Moffett, M.A., of 
Millchester, Hertfordshire. 

“‘Oh, thank you, Barlow,” said Winnie. 

May eyed her guest. 

“Does that convey anything at all to 
you, child?”’ she asked. “Or is it just 
meaningless?” 

Winnie’s eyes were brighter than ever. 

“Truly I don’t know, but I—I hope so; 
only I couldn’t possibly say until I have 
been down to Millchester.””. May nodded. 
“T think I would like to go to Millchester 
this afternoon and see the Reverend Mr. 
Moffett,”’ cooed Winnie presently. “Would 
you mind lending me your big car and 
Fleury—in his best livery—to drive, May 
darling?”’ 

“Ah, so you are going to vamp the rev- 
erend gentleman, are you?” laughed May. 

“Oh, no!” Winnie was shocked. ‘But 
I did want to—to make a little impression 
on him,” she added. 

May stared. 

“Oh, you'll do that, child,” she prophe- 
sied dryly. “Reverends are quite men 
They should be, engaged as they so often 
are in marrying, christening and burying— 
seeing the thing through, as one says. Of 
course, take the car. If I hadn’t to put in 
an appearance at Margot Elstreth’s garden 
party this afternoon I would come and 
help you make an impression. Not that 
you need help. But if you are back in time, 
Winnie, come and dine here and tell me all 
about it.” 

But evidently the little golden-haired 
one was not back in time, for Lady May 
saw no more of her that day or the next. 
Perhaps it had taken her longer to make 
the so mysteriously desired impression upon 
the Reverend Albert than she—or May— 
expected, though when she called on gentle 
Mr. Jay early next morning, in response to 
a really urgent telephone call, no sign of 
disappointment was apparent on her per- 
fect face or in her wonderful eyes. Mr. Jay 
proved to be in unusually good form and 
high spirits. He was a little sunburned, 
Winnie observed, and in almost his first 
sentence explained why. 

“I was sorry to bother you so early in 
the morning, my dear Miss Winnie,” he 
began robustly. “But as, to tell the truth, 
I’ve got a morsel of bad news—nothing 
terrible, nuh,nuh, but maybe a little irritat- 
ing—I thought it my plain duty to get it to 
you before possibly A srssae tse anything 
to make it worse.” 

Winnie’s eyes widened. 

“Oh, please, that sounds rather ominous, 
dear Mr. Jay,’’ she began anxiously, but the 
breezy one reassured her. 

“Nuh, nuh, it’s not desperate. It’s just 
that I fear—I very much fear—that you 





will lose your money over those Devon 
Lead shares. I got them for you—five 
thousand for five hundred pounds—two 
shillings each. That will tell you what 
Fitzmore thinks of them. Miss Winnie, 
that deal worried me; I'll say frankly it 
worried me into doing an unusual thing. 
I just hate to see you—you of all folk— 
backing the wrong horse, so while I im- 
plicitly followed your instructions, as is my 
duty, and bought the block you wrote for— 
hating my job, Miss Winnie, I'll say that, 
for these shares and this man are notorious— 
I took steps to procure ee to pre- 
vent you plunging any deeper.” 

“Took steps?”’ Winnie’s echo was faint. 

“Yes, Miss Winnie. I went down into 
Devonshire and took a look at this so-called 
mine myself—yesterday.” 

r. Jay paused impressively and his eyes 
were very glassy. 

“Went down!” 
fainter still. 

“I’m sorry, very sorry to say the mine’s 
nothing—a few holes in the ground, some 
heaps of weed-grown rubbish and a few 
parallel streaks of red rust which once were 
truck lines. You see, Miss Winnie, my 
business is largely stock finance, in a way, 
and I know that tee sae from A to capital 
Zed. I ought to. The mine never was 
much. It was asmall flotation—fifty thou- 
sand capital—and it ended badly, when 
Fitzmore bought the<whole of the shares 
for next to nothing. I made a whole 
lot of discreet inquiries locally. Everybody 
laughed and warned me off—except one, a 
hard-looking old countryman I found wan- 
dering around the deserted and ruined 
works with a friend, two old cronies. I got 
into conversation and this old chap was the 
only one who didn’t laugh. But he did 
worse than that. He said he knew of worse 
mines, and tried to sell me a hundred shares 
in it, ha-ha! Some he’d been stuck with 
years ago,I fancy, Miss Winnie. He tried 

ard— Middleton his name was, and he 
must have thought mine was Peter Simple, 
I guess.” The gentle Mr. Jay laughed quite 
heartily at the naive attempt of Mr. Mid- 


The sweet echo was 


dleton to unload a few shares on him, a | 


tent little unloader himself. 
declined and came back to 


tolerably com 
“Naturally, 
town.” 

He paused, surveying Winnie not with- 
out a very natural complacency. 

“So, if you'll allow your old agent to 
venture a word of advice, Miss Winnie, I'd 
suggest standing clear of that particular 
wildcat,’’ he added. 

Winnie sighed deeply. 

“Thank you ever so much, dear Mr. Jay, 
for taking such a lot of trouble,” she said. 
But her voice was that of one abstracted 
and her glorious eyes were a little absent. 

Her rapid wits were repainting before her 
mind’s eyes a portrait of Mr. Middleton. 
It was oddly interesting to hear of this old 
gentleman being seen prowling about the 
deserted mine. Why was he prowling there? 
True, he lived on the boundary line of 
Dorset and Devon, quite near the mine. 
Did that mean that he knew something? 

Winnie had bought her five hundred 
pounds’ worth of shares solely because her 
ever-reliable instinct and much careful 
thought had told her that this bleak- 
featured old gentleman was decidedly not 
one of the victim type. That had been her 
sole reason. She knew countryside types 
better than City types and she had meas- 
ured old Mr. Middleton pretty closely. 
She knew that what money he possessed he 
had made only after a stern struggle for it, 
and one glance at those bleak hard gray eyes, 
the tight clean-shaven lips, had convinced 
her that Mr. Middleton was not in the least 
likely to throw hard-wor. money at Fitzmore 
for nothing. Neither greed nor ignorance 
was liable to inspire his actions. What oid 
gentlemen of Mr. Middleton’s type, style 
and form went for was usually chilled-steel 
certainties. She asked cheerful Mr. Jay 
a quiet question. 

Would you tell me again how man 
shares the old countryman offered to sell 
you, please, dear Mr. Jay, and, if you re- 
member, exactly what he said about them?”’ 
a rns Miss Winnie; certainly I 
will.” 

He leaned back in his chair quite com- 
pease and all easy, pressing the tips of 

is fingers together as he beamed upon her. 

“He looked me up and down with a 
rather gimlety glance—a hard-looking old 
boy, and if it had been a matter of a few 
heifers we were dealing with I guess I would 
have watched him pretty close. But 
shares—why, my father invented shares 
so to put it, ha-ha! I mean I understand 
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Nine exclusive fea- 
tures are nine rea- 
sons for the excep- 
tional efficiency and 
service of Welsbach 
Radiant Heaters — 
nine reasons why 
you should insist 
upon the Welsbach 
name if you want 
the most radiant 
heat for the 
least money. 
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© YOU sit and shiver, bundle up 

with clothes, or hustle down to the 
cellar and shake up a lazy furnace, and 
then wait hours for it to work up some 

. real heat? Undoubtedly, it’s a problem 

you have faced time and time again, and 
will have to meet often in the future — 
this matter of getting extra warmth 
quickly. 
What you need is Welsbach Radiant 
Heat. Day in and day out, three seasons 
of the year, you'll be grateful for the 
instant, high-powered warmth that pours 
from its incandescent glowers at a twist 
of the self-lighter key. In cold autumn 
or damp spring its thoroughness, its econ- 
omy and labor-saving convenience make 
it far bett.r and cheaper than coal burning. 
During the winter months it will give 
your furnace-fire the support needed to 
keep you cozy and warm, no matter 
what the temperature outside. 
Don’t wait until a cold spell strikes you or 
the furnace goes out. See your dealer or gas 
company today about the Welsbach Radiant 
Heater best suited to your needs. Your heating 
problem will be solved once and for all with 
Welsbach Heat. 


Your gas company or dealer will help you 
choose the model best suited to your needs. 
Prices from $15 to $95, eastof the Mississippi. 


COMPANY, Groucester City, New Jersey 


Member American Gas Association 
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No. 27 with Andirons | 


Equipped with ten 
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| sort of interested in this lead mine, 


shares, Miss Winnie. I would not be fit to 
have the privilege of acting as your agent 
if I didn’t.” 

Winnie cooed polite demur and George 
H. continued. 

“Then the old chap said, ‘Maybe ou’re 


r 
“**No, not much interested,’ I said. ‘Not 


| go much as I should be if th 


was oe f 
lead in it.’ He pondered that and nodded. 
“‘*Welil, mister, I’ll own there’s been no 


| lead to speak of dug out of it,’ he told me. 


‘But maybe they didn’t get far enough 
down to find it.’- 
“*D’you believe there’s any in it?’ I 
ked 


“ey don’t know. I reckon there’s worse 


| mines. And you might do worse than buy 
| yourself a few shares in it, mister,’ he said 
with a hungry light in his gray old eye. 





+ 


“** And where should I buy any shares?’ 
I asked, kind of simple, Miss Winnie and 
the transparent old schemer fairly bit at 


at. 

“*Why, why, mister, 1’ll sell you 2 hun- 
dred. I happen to have just a hundred 
left. I’m getting on in years and this share 


| owning ain’t quite in my line, so I'll let 





you have my hundred cheap. Pay me two 
shillings apiece and you shall have ’em— 
and you might make a fortune yet. They 
cost more than that. I wouldn’t swear 
there wasn’t any lead in the mine, would 
you, Henry?’ 

“*No, I would not, Jabez,’ said Henry, 
the other old joker.” 

Mr. Jay shrugged indulgently. 

“They were a comic pair of rustic 
would-be sharks as see, Miss Winnie.” 

Winnie’s pretty lips parted in a tiny 
smile. 

“Oh, I see what you mean, dear Mr. Jay. 
The shares are worthless and the old germ 
tleman tried to sell them to you.” 

George H. nodded joyfully. 

“That's it, Miss Winnie. I just told the 
old brigand that I wouldn't take advantage 
of his generous nature and came away.” 

Winnie said nothing for a moment. Then 
she asked one more little question, her big 
eyes serious. 

“Please, you are quite sure he said he 
only had a hundred shares, Mr. Jay?”’ 

“Quite. I 48 

Mr. Jay broke off suddenly his smile 
gone. He abandoned his leaning attitude 
of complacence and his glassy eyes se¢med 
to enlarge a little. He was like a man who 
has suddenly waked up from a pleasant 
and dreamful nap. But Winnie seemed 
not to observe this sudden change, for, 
smiling faintly, she reached for the tele- 
phone on Mr. Jay’s desk. 

“May I, please, dear Mr. Jay?” she 
sighed, and did. It was to Mona Lan- 
borough that she spoke a minute later. 

“This is Winnie— Winnie O’Wynn,” she 
said. . . . “Yes, I think I may have 
been a little lucky. . Yes, able to 
help you if you could arrange to be at this 
office on Thursday at eleven o’clock. You 
see, I have a little plan. I will come and 
see you tomorrow. Meantime, Mona, will 
you write to Mr. Fitzmore and agree to his 
terms, except that you should offer him 
two thousand pounds for the five thousand 
shares which he says you must buy. You 
see, he would take five hundred from any- 
one else, but I don’t think he would agree 
to less than two thousand from you. But 
of course I do not mean that you must 
spend that money. I am ready to buy the 
ucts from you for the same money—for 
two thousand pounds. I am interested in 
those shares. . . . Yes. . . .. Oh, no, 
please, you must not thank me; it is I who 
must thank you. I will have the money 
ready, too, so that you will no sooner have 
given it to Mr. Fitzmore than I will give 
the same amount to you and you can 
transfer the shares to me. Yes, that will be 
nice. And perhaps everything will end 
beautifully. Yes, P will come and we can 
arrange everything, Good-by, and—and I 
hope you will keep brave just a little longer. 
I am quite sure that you will have a reward. 

yood-by.” 

She hung up and turned to Mr. Jay, a 
little flushed. The gentle one was gazing 
at her with his jaw swung loose and some- 
thing like awe in his bold eyes. 

“But, Miss Winnie, you don’t mean to 
pe 4 ou’ve just bought—committed your- 
self le another five thousand of those pea- 
shuck shares at a cold two thousand pounds! 
Miss Winnie, it’s asking for trouble— 
screaming for it.” He stopped, almost with 
a jar. ‘“‘Unless—unless you know some- 
thing. Do you know something, Miss 
Winnie?” He stood up, extremely agitated. 


. 
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“Miss Winnie, let me ask it as a favor to 
old George, your staunch old agent. I want 
to say that business has been a daytime 
nightmare recently—every day and all of 
every day, as you know. If there’s any- 
thing—er—doing I’d be glad—grateful in 
fact—to be let in on the ground floor in a 
small, modest way, Miss Winnie. Do you 
know anything about those shares, or don’t 
ou? Pardon my bluntness, my anxiety, 
iss Winnie. Do you know anything—in 
fact, can you spare me a tip about them, 
Miss Winnie?” 
But Winnie shook her graceful head with 
an odd gravity. 
“Oh, no, I assure you, please, dear Mr. 
Jay, that I am only just guessing—specu- 


lating. It is what —_ daddy would have 
= backing a long-odds chance, I—I 
think.” 


“But you’ve bought ten thousand and 
ten of them, Miss Winnie. And they’ve 
cost you two thousand five hundred and 
five pounds! Surely, surely to goodness, 

‘ou wouldn’t go it blind —-L mean, specu- 
ate in wildcat stuff to that extent unless 
you knew something!” 

But Winnie nodded, her eyes burning 
with excitement. 

“*I-—I confess that I am just guessing. I 
once saw Mr. Middleton and I—-I somehow 
cannot believe that he is just a foolish old 
man.” 

“But that’s just the point, Miss Winnie 
He isn’t—I said it. I said he was an artful 
old brigand. He tried as hard as any crook 
in Christendom to sell me some of those 
shares you’re buying,”’ explained the gen- 
tle George, extremely perturbed. 

Winnie rose. 

“Oh, it is so confusing and difficult, I 
think. I—I know I am gambling. It is not 
very pleasant to be a gambler, I assure 
you, dear Mr. Jay. One is always doing 
such strange actions.” She sighed deeply, 
then smiled. “It is only just my instinct; 
but, you see, please, dear Mr. Jay, a woman 
must follow her instincts. If you like I 
should be quite willing—happy-—to sell 
you half those shares I have bought from 
Mrs. Lanborough for one thousand pounds. 
But I must say honestly that it is quite 
gambling, ig see. Would you like that?” 

George H. Jay gaped at her. 

“No, no, I would not like that very 
well,”’ he said almost mechanically. ‘‘ Why, 
Miss Winnie, you've given her—and you're 
offering to sell at—eight shillings apiece; 
and I can get a bushel and a half, or more, 
from Fitzmore for two shillings apiece. 
Miss Winnie, I think the world of you—-my 
star little lady client--but dash it all, Miss 
Winnie, that wouldn’t be business at all. 
It’s jazz, it ain’t serious. I couldn’t buy at 
eight shillings what is being hawked all 
over the city at almost anything the hawker 
can get.” 

He was genuinely moved and puzzled. 
A bead of honest perspiration bejeweled 
his brow. Winnie moved close and rested 
a little gloved hand soothingly on his arm. 

“Why, dear Mr. Jay, I did not mean to 
make a—a hard bargain with you, of all 
people in the world,” she said, and her 
voice was infinitely kind. ‘“If—if you like 
the price shall be four shillings a share.” 

Still, poor dear Mr. Jay shook his head 
quite violently. 

“But you’re giving eight for em your- 
self,” he protested. “I couldn’t accept a 
gift of four shillings a share from you that 
way. I'll say like a blunt, honest man 
and even back at school they called me 
Johnny Blunt—that if there’s any money 
to be made out of this I want to make some; 
sure, I do! But I can’t decently take it as 
a gift of four shillings a share that way. 
And it jolts my instinct all to pieces to 
think of giving eight shillings apiece for 
*em.” 

Winnie nodded, a sort of pity in her 
wonderful eyes. 

“Oh, I know. Indeed, I understand; I 
understand entirely. It is all so mixed up 
and somehow so difficult,” she said softly. 
“‘T—you see, I don’t know what to do for 
the best, do I?” 

“Well, sometimes I think you do,” con- 
fessed Johnny Blunt ruefully, ‘and times 
like this I'll own I think you don’t. And 
I'm sure I don’t.” 

He pulled himself together, thinking 
quickly. 

“Give me an hour to decide, Miss Win- 
nie, and I'll telephone you.” 

With that winning sympathy and readi- 
ness to help at all times so characteristic of 
her, Winnie at once, and they left it 
at that. Within a minute of seeing her out 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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What does your money buy? 
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registration correct; trim and punch ac- 
curate; full count; well wrapped and 
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Look at them now! 





— 
~ —— 


one old —_ 
sone young —- S4me age 


Two cars—same make, same model, same age. They started even—look at them now. 


The surprising thing is that the proud, handsome car has given twice as much service 


as the one that Jooks like the ‘“‘ used car’’. 


Mileage of the car that looks new, 29,671. 


Mileage of the other, 14,319 miles. And the 


29,000 mile car will sell for a much higher price than the other. 


Why the difference? 


UCH of it is due to Paint and Varnish. 

The well-kept-up car not only looks bet- 
ter. It is better and it tends to stay better. 
Everybody—owner, driver, passengers, other 
drivers, garage men—is more considerate of 
the cared-for car. What you take care of, 
others respect. 


It’s a great deal easier to keepa car looking 
well than to restore a shabby one. Everybody 
knows that. Paint and Varnish every year 
actually cost less than it does to let things 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 


slide till the material of the car begins to go. 


And when you want to sell, be sure to paint 
and varnish first. You'll get a lot more for acar 
with a good finish than for a dull or rusty one. 


It’s just the same as with your house or any 
other piece of property—it pays to Save the 
Surface. It pays in actual dollars and cents 
value, and it pays (still more, perhaps) in other 
values. Why own anything of which you 
cannot be proud? 


507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied interests whose products and services conserve, 
protect and beautify practically every kind of property 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
gentle Mr. Jay was on the telephone to the 
office of Mr. Fitzmore. But Mr. Fitzmore, 
unfortunately, was out of town; probably 
at the races at Newmarket—a health re- 
sort he frequently adorned. 

So George H. took his courage in both 
hands and quite naturally turned Winnie’s 
kind offer down, with such resolution and 
firmness that he almost frightened himself. 

“‘ After all, she can’t gamble forever with- 
out getting snagged on the laws of chance, 

whatever they are,” he grumbled as he 
went out to the nearest tape machine to see 
if, haply, Devon Leads were miraculously 
quoted and, if quoted, were rising. They 
were neither. 

“Neither! Nor ever will be!” smiled the 
entle one, a little comforted. ‘I believe 
or once I’ve treated myself decently— 

done the right thing. I hope so.” 

His nerves may have been frazzled a 
little, but clearly his hoping machinery was 
in good running repair. 


iv 


DAY or two later little Blue-Eyes put 

them all out of their misery with her 
accustomed sweet promptness and merciful 
dispatch. With the heart-whole assistance 
of Mona Lanborough, the interview with 
Fitzmore was arranged without difficulty, 
and the transaction, as far as the transfer 
of the shares was concerned, upon at 
two thousand pounds. If Winnie or Mrs. 
Lanborough or Mr. Jay were at all excited 
while they sat awaiting Fitzmore and 
Mona’s boy, all three concealed it admi- 
rably. 

But their patience was not unduly 
strained. Sharp at eleven o’clock Mr. Fitz- 
more appeared, trim, debonair, well 
groomed, very jaunty. He bowed to Mona 
in as easy and affable a manner as if she 
were his best friend instead of his latest 
victim. Mr. Jay got a casual nod. It was 
when he recognized Winnie that Mr. Fitz- 
more stiffened a little and his eyes went 
steely. 

“But this is a surprise. I—perhaps it 
was absurd, but I did not in the least expect 
to see you here, Miss O’Wynn.” 

His quick eyes flashed from one to the 
other and the white line of his teeth glim- 
mered a little. 

He thought he understood. 

“Surely, ladies, you have not committed 
the folly of setting what you conceive to be 
a—er—trap for me?” 

Gentle George H. cut in. 

“This interview has been arranged in 
order that two distinct matters of business 
may be dealt with—one being the com- 
pletion of your sale of five thousand shares 
in Devon Lead Mines to Mrs. Lanborough.” 

“‘Ye-es. That can speedily be done, of 
a3 agreed Fitzmore. ‘‘ And the other, 
Mr. Jay?’ 

“The restoration to Mrs. Lanborough of 
her son.” 

Mr. Fitzmore relaxed and was simply 
polite. 

“That, too, I have arranged, of course. 
With the permission of these ladies, we will 
deal with one thing at a time, the first thing 
first.” 

“The matter of the shares, yes; here is 
the money.” 

The money being there, as Mr. Jay so 
concisely put it, that little matter was soon 
settled. Strange how the hard cash lubri- 
cates a transaction! 

“Now the boy!” demanded George H. 

“He is in my taxicab outside.” 

Mr. Fitzmore went to the door, was gone 
for a few seconds, then returned, followed 
by a pale, rather scared-looking boy o: 
about twelve. Mrs. Lanborough had risen 
and was watching the door intently. She 
was very pale and there was a great hunger 
in her big eyes. It was a bitter and heait- 
broken sound that she made as she saw the 
boy produced by Fitzmore. : 

** Ah, it is the same little boy—the same 
that he brought last time!’’shecried. ‘‘Itis 
only just another trick—a trick. This is not 
my son! i might have known! Oh, Win- 
nie, he has deceived, tricked you, too, just 
as he did me!” 

Winnie glanced at her wrist watch and 
tose. She was flushed and her eyes were 
full of compassion as she went to Mrs. Lan- 
borough. That pitiful cry had cut deep into 
Winnie’s heart. 

“Oh, please, Mona, wait! Wait only a 
few seconds,” she cried. “‘It is this—this 
tiger that has overreached himself, I prom- 
ise that, Mona dear.” 

Someone knocked and a clerk looked in. 

“The Reverend Mr. Moffet, sir.” 
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“‘Show him in at once,”’ reverberated Mr. 
Jay, a little thrilled himself. 

“Eh? What’s that?” Fitzmore wheeled 
sharply to the door as he snapped out his 
startled inquiry. 

Winni€’s voice cut across the office, clear 
and cold and tingling. 

“Tt is only the Reverend Mr. Moffet— 
and the real Paul Lanborough, Mr. Fitz- 
more.” 

The doorway framed a portly man with 
grayish, stern, even irascible eyes, grizzled 

air and old-style short whiskers. He made 
a queer general salute, vaguely reminiscent 
of a bishop blessing his flock, and fixed Mr. 
Fitzmore with a steady and contemptuous 
stare. 

“Ah, it is Mr. Fitzmore, I perceive,”’ he 
observed, and they all went back to school 
at the sound of his voice. “ Perhaps this is 
not altogether an unfitting opportunity to 
ask you—nay, to demand an explanation of 
these unpaid school-fee accounts and your 
persistent ignoring of my letters on the 
subject.” 

e Reverend Albert was evidently hu- 
man and clearly held that he had been 
inhumanly treated. 

Then he caught sight of Mrs. Lanbor- 
ough’s face and dropped the financial 
grievance for a moment. 

“Lanborough, my boy,” he said, and 
brought forward another boy curiously like 
Mona, in a boyish way, “in the holida 
which that gentleman, your guardian, hk 
left Fee to spend at school as best you 
could, you have sometimes asked me about 
your mother. I have not been able to tell 

ou much. But, thanks to this young 
ady ”’ —his eyes twinkled on Winnie, stand- 
ing demurely by—‘“I have the very real 
joy of presenting you to her. Lanborough, 
your mother. Mrs. Lanborough, your son— 
a good boy. You can be proud of him. 
He has been denied a good deal that 
other boys regard theirs as a matter of 
course. I have done best for him’’—he 
cocked a sharp eye at Fitzmore —“ without 
eh sa because there is much in him 

ike.” 

The schoolmaster looked to be about 
right. It was a handsome little chap, with 
courageous eyes, that Mona Lanborough, 
with a low inarticulate cry, folded in her 
arms, 

Mr. Jay opened the door of a smaller 
room adjoining, with a restrained gesture 
to the Reverend Albert, and with Mrs. 
Lanborough and her boy that ns 
gentleman went in. But Winnie remain 
with the others. 

The first boy had already gone out to the 
taxicab, at a gesture from Fitzmore, which 
blackguard was wholly unperturbed, quite 
airy. 

“Ah, well, I never really hoped to have 
any luck today,” he said. ‘But I did not 
guess it would be you, you blue-eyed little 
mantrap, that would queer me. Well, well, 
better men than I have fallen into the hands 
of the siren. I suppose I talked too freely, 


eh? 

Winnie nodded. 

“Oh, yes, you seemed very simple and 
naive, I think,” she c t 

Fitzmore shrugged. 

“ Ah, did I —— Yes, I’m like that. Still, 
I come out fairly well.” 

He tapped his pocket. 

“Oh, you mean the two thousand 
pounds?” Winnie’s voice was softer than 
ever. “I—I wanted, please, to say some- 
thing about that if you don’t mind.” 

She drew a telegram from her bag. It had 
been opened but replaced in its envelope. 

Her A yg were rece 5 but those of 
gentle Mr. Jay, watching her closely, were 
not dane!ng at all. They were, on the con- 
trary, those of a man gravely apprehensive 
about something. 

“A few days ago—someliow it seems 
years ago, I don’t understand why,” zeph- 


yred Winnie, addressing her staunch old 
agent, “I offered to sell you two thousand 
five hundred shares in the Devon Lead 


Mines for one thousand pounds. Do you 
remember, please, Mr. Jay? And you were 
not very anxious to buy them, because you 
did not like them very well. I was very 
nervous and uncertain about them, too, for I 
was only going on two things, you see. One 
was the appearance of Mr. Middleton and 
my instinct about him, and the other was 
the fact that he told you he oe f had a hun- 
dred shares, which he pretend to try tosell 
to you, while all the time he had thousands 
of them. You told me that, first of all, Mr. 
Fitzmore, at lunch in the City. So I won- 
dered a little at that and I went to see Mr. 
Middleton the day before yesterday—and 
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THEN you make a replacement, can you be 
y ' absolutely certain the new belt will give the 
same sure, uninterrupted service ? 

You can if you use the Standardized Series. This 
Series is a grouping of brands of Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts. Each brand for its own special 
type of work, Each fitted for this work by being 
made according te rigid specifications. Therefore, 
belts of the same Standardized Series brand are 
always interchangeable. 

““Spartan’’ is a Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series belt. Replacing a ‘‘Spartan’’ belt simply 
means ordering another “‘Spartan.’®? You get a 
belt which is a replacement in every way. A dupli- 
cate of the original. Weight. Thickness. Flexi- 
bility. Tensile strength. High coefficient of fric- 
tion. In all a counterpart of the old belt and 
ready to repeat its faithful service. 

This holds true of all Standardized Series belts. 
it puis your belting on a business basis. It as- 
sures you of the constant satisfaction that only the 
finest of leather belts can give. 

Look into this subject carefully. Read ‘‘Stand- 
ardized Leather Belting.’’ It outlines this inter- 
esting practice. Write to-day for your copy. 


THe GRATON & KNIGHT Mec. Co, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Cheek this list of Graton & Knight products for informative 
hooklet« on the subjects which interest you, 
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now I know him very well. We are quite 
e Cag 
She broke off for a moment, smiling at 


Mr. ef 

“TI did not play quite fairly with you, 
dear Mr. Jay, for I did not tell you that Mr. 
Middleton had been diplomatic with you 
when you met him. You thought he had 
only had a hundred shares then, and he 
frightened you by offering to sell them to 
you. So, to make up to you for that, I 
want to make my offer again. When you 
read that telegram you will know whether 
you have done wisely in buying or refusing.” 

She waited, the telegram in her hand. 
Fitzmore stared, brazenly amused. But 
George H. Jay was by no means amused. 
He looked like a man seated on hot cushions. 
His prominent eyes wavered from Winnie 
to the telegram and back again. He sighed, 
stopped it, smiled nervously and stopped 
that too. 

“You mean, Miss Winnie, that I can de- 
cide now, and that you will tell me whether 
I’ve backed a winner or a loser?”’ he asked 
feebly. ‘‘ Miss Winnie, it’s a plain gamble!’’ 

Winnie nodded. 

“Yes; but I had to gamble too,” she 
said blithely. 

Suddenly gentle Mr. Jay shut his eyes 
ba 
“T’ll buy those shares, Miss Winnie,” he 
said, his voice a little high. ‘That is’’—he 
nodded hastily—‘“five hundred pounds’ 
worth of them at eight shillings—say 
twelve hundred and fifty of them.” 

And he reached for the telegram. 

“Please, won’t you read it aloud, dear 
Mr. Jay?" asked Winnie. 

The gentle George H. had already read 
it, flushing a bluish flush as he did so, but 
he obliged: “‘No lead in mine. Never 
was sdehintieae te 

“Ha, any fool knew that!” ejaculated 
Fitzmore; but George H. was now recover- 
ing himself with astounding speed, and 
read on: 

“but plenty of tin if sought in 
right place. iddleton.”” 

“Please, I congratulate you with all my 
heart, dear Mr. Jay!” cried Winnie. 

George H. arose with that dignity which 
sits so gracefully upon success, 

“Tin, Fitzmore! D’ye get that? The 
mine’s chock-full of tin, and tin’s about 
two hundred and thirty pounds aton. Ha, 
man, I’ll buy any number of shares you 
care to sell right now! If I’d had the pluck 
of a scarecrow I’d have bought all Miss 
Winnie—my star client, God bless her— 
offered me in the kindness of her heart for 
her staunch old agent.” 

His voice boomed like the muffled thun- 
der of a heavy wind over the uplands; he 
seemed to enlarge in stature and his re- 
stored—and maybe a little inflated— 
— overflowed almost into the outer 
o 


ce. 

“Oh, but Mr. Fitzmore could not sell 
you many more shares,” said Winnie. 

Fitzmore, suddenly white with fury, his 
eyes glittering, wheeled and glared at her 
like a spitting cat. 

“Why not, you vixen?” 
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“Because, you see, you have no more— 
or hardly any more—to sell,” said Winnie 
gently. “You have unloaded—isn’t it, 
please?—practically all there are on your 
victims. I have seven thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-five shares, Mrs. Lan- 
borough has five thousand, Mr. Jay has 
about twelve hundred and fifty, and except 
for a few you have sold to odd victims, 
Mr. Middleton and his friends have all the 
rest. You are sold out.” 

“And sold inside out,” interrupted clever 
Mr. Jay, who but for the kindness of Win- 
nie and his own eleventh-hour flare-up of 
courage would have been in a similar pre- 
dicament. 

en glared. His mouth opened and 
shut. 

“If you had studied your clients more 
closely, Mr. Fitzmore, like dear Mr. Jay, 
and yourself a little less intently,”’ cooed 
Winnie, who had never in her life been 
otherwise than utterly fearless, ‘‘ you would 
have owned Devon Lead Mines today; and 
Mr. Middleton, who has known that part 
of the ee all his life long, says they 
are worth a fortune. That is why he so 
quietly and carefully absorbed all the 
shares he could. There were only fifty 
thousand ever issued. And we are going 
to reéstablish the mine, just as we have re- 
established Mrs. Lanborough with her 


boy.” 

He slid toward her, dangerously in- 
furiated, but a large and hammy white 
hand swung him back—the hand of George 
H. Jay, ashareholder in Devon Lead Mines 
and fully aware of his importance. 

“Nuh, nuh, you blackmailing hound!” 
boomed Mr. Jay. “I permit no athletics in 
this office. Stand back, Fitzmore, stand 
back and get out! And remember that if 
I hear of any interference by you with Mrs. 
Lanborough—any legal claim to the boby— 
I'll have you in a jail on a charge of black- 
mail before you can say—‘Tin!’ Mark 
me, man! It’s old George Jay of Finch 
Court telling you—for your own good!”’ 

Fitzmore still glared at Winnie. 

“Why, you little ——’”’ he began. 

Mr. Jay took the ruffian grabsomely by 
the neck. 

“Noman raises his voice to Miss O’Wynn 
in my presence!’’ he roared and slung the 
man who would have done that into the 
never-never, clean across the outer office, 
and so gently closed the door. 

He surveyed Winnie for a few seconds 
with a queer blend of wonder, admiration 
and reverence in his glassy eyes. Then he 
stretched out his big Sand. 

“Little Miss Winnie,” he said gravely, 
as befitted a future director of Devon Tin 
Mines, Ltd., “‘that share deal of ours was 
as near a gift as any deal on earth. If it 
had been half an inch—just half an inch— 
nearer I couldn’t decently have taken it. 
As it is, fortunately for me, I can. My 
conscience allows me to. I just want to say 
you’re a white woman, Miss Winnie— 
white- from the crown of your head to the 
tips of your beautiful little toe—er— 
shoes.”’ 

Winnie did not deny it. 
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DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


Conviviat Person, Who Has Wandered Into Some Hotbeds: ““Might’s Well Take 
Yer Shkates Home, Boysh. Y'shee th' Ice Ain't Sholid ‘Nuff Yet!"’ 
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Ruacepness and beauty are a rare 
combination. Both are found in 


the closed motor car upholstered ia 
Collins & Aikman plushh . . . . 


CoLiins & AIKMAN Co. 
Established 1845 
NEW YORK 


COLLINS & AIIKMA 


MAKERS OF PLUSH 
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A laminated product (aay 


For pump valves 
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Impregnating the sheet 
with liquid Bakelite 
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Laminated: Consisting of, or arranged in, 
layers of thin sheets one upon the other. 


fan 


THE MATERIAL 


~Webster’s Dictionary. 


HE WORLD has Jong felt 

the need of a waterproof ma- 
terial possessing toughness, insu- 
lation resistance and stability. 
Chemistry has solved the problem 
with Laminated Bakelite, made 
by pressing together, under heat, 
successive layers of paper ur fabric 
especially processed with Bakelite. 


There is no more striking ex- 
ample of the wonderful possibili- 
ties of Bakelite than this transfor- 
mation of a piece of soft, pliable 
canvas into a tough, resilient gear 
for driving machinery, or of 
a few sheets of paper into a 
strong and rigid radio panel. 


These laminated products 


BAKELITE 


@ the registered 


hae 


have all the characteristic Bake- 
lite properties of high dielectric 
strength, chemical inertness and 
resistance to oils and solvents, and 
they are steadily replacing fibre, 
rubber and other substances: for 
countless electrical and mechani- 
cal uses. 


A few of the diversified appli- 
cations of Laminated Bakelite are 
hereillustrated. Perhaps thisis the 
material you have been looking 
for. Our Engineering Department 
will be glad to confer with you. 


Send for our illustrated booklet, 
“The Material of a Thousand Uses.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 636 West 22d Street 


under patents 
owned by the 
BAKELITE 
CORPORATION 


BAKELITE 








TRADE MAAK REG. US PAT. OFF. 


OF A THOUSAND USES 
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Pressing the sheets 
into plate stock in 
heated presses 





For noiseless 
timing gears 





For covers of loose- 
leaf binders 
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THE SATURDAY 


STILL FACE 


(Continued from Page 38) 


“And,” said Mr. Dodd, “I think you’d 
better start right away—immediately, in 
fact. It’s a warm day and you seem to per- 
spire easily, but if I were you I'd hurry.” 
He turned to Grandma Newton and spoke 
musingly. “Never in my whole life,” he 
said, “have I tried to see how far I could 
throw a fat man.” 

Mr. Maxwell arose, still smiling blandly, 
almost philanthropically. 

“T get your point, Mr. Dodd. I follow 
ou slap through the needle’s eye and I 
onor you for your sentiments. But just a 

whisper in the ear, a gentle soothing whis- 
per, which is that adipose is as adipose does, 
if you follow me, and I used to play guard 
for the dear old alma mater.” 

He bowed to Mrs. Newton, nodded in a 
friendly, offhand manner to Keats Dodd 
and tock his departure on a perfectly even 
keel. 

“Talks funny, 
asked. 

“Like many of our younger American 
actors,” said Keats. ‘‘ Mother used to have 
them in to tea.” 

“T was all puckered up to be disapp’inted 
in you,” said grandma, “and then you up 
and tuck the words right out of my mouth. 
So I calc’late I kin go and see to what’s left 
of them biscuits with a clear conscience. 
Does a body good to have a man around 
the house, even if you hain’t quite accus- 
tomed yet to how high he’s goin’ to jump if 
somebody hollers.”’ 

“I think,” said Keats, “‘I’ll stroll down 
to the mill.” 

“You ain’t able, not with that shoulder.” 
“T’ll carry it gently,” said Keats. Then 

in a lower tone, “Did you hear anything 
last night?” 

“Nary sound.” 

“That makes two nights. Possibly who- 
ever it is has gone away.” 

“More likely,”’ said grandma, “whoever 
it is is tryin’ to figger out who you be, and 
why. I got a feelin’ in my bones.” 

“What sort of feeling, Mrs. Newton?” 
“‘A kind of a vague, achin’ feelin’, as if 

there was trouble in the air. When a body’s 
lived as long as I have, and stayed alive 
while they was livin’, and been willin’ to 
take whatever come knockin’ on the door 
so long as it belonged to livin’ your life— 
I sh’dn’t be s’prised if all them happenin’s 
you got stored away didn’t sort of reach 
out and wiggle when other like happenin’s 
was in the air—recognize their kind afar off. 
Like a dog’!l raise up his nose and sniff, out 
of a sound sleep, if a strange dog goes gal- 
lopin’ past.” 

“TI don’t understand such things,”’ said 
Keats. ‘I’m stolid and material, and I 
haven’t any imagination at all—not the 
least. Like when you could feel that man 
looking at you, and I couldn’t. But every 
time you get a feeling like this one you just 
tell me and I'll sort of get ready for emer- 
gencies. You never can tell.” 


don’t he?” grandma 


“Just how,” grandma asked, ‘“‘do you 
calc’late to lay up for this rainy day?” 
“Blessed if I know,” said Keats. “TI’ll 


have to think it up.” 

Keats was just arguing with the contrary 
minded padlock on the mill door when an 
overlarge man with grizzled hair and a 
wooden chest the size of a trunk on his 
shoulder stopped, stared at him stolidly a 
moment and then addressed him. 

“Ay bane gude millwright,”’ said the in- 
dividual. 

Keats turned to observe who spoke and 
found himself looking into blue eyes of 
such size and childlike candor as to cause 
him to be astonished until he examined the 
remainder of the man’s face. It was ashade 
lighter than fumed oak, seemed to be 
equally hard and polished of surface, and 
was nearly as square as the chest on his 
shoulder. As to expression, if it had ever 
had one it was mislaid never to be found 
again—except for those mild, youthful eyes. 

“TI beg your pardon?” said Keats. 

“Ay bane gude millwright.” 

By this time Keats had the door open, 
and an impulse of hospitality moved him to 
wave the man to enter. The gude mill- 
wright did so, deposited his great chest on 
the floor and sighed as one sighs who ar- 
rives at his home after a long and arduous 
journey. 

“ A millwright, eh?” Keats said musingly. 
“A gude millwright.”’ 

“Want a job?” 

“ Ay take dis yob, Ay tank.” 

“Can you make her run?” 





“Ay bane millwright,” said the man with 
a lift in his voice that may have been pride. 

“Good! Got a name concealed about 
you?” 

“Name bane Ole.” , 

“All right, Ole, you and I will now ex- 
amine the patient. He seems pretty low, 
but maybe a pulmotor and an oxygen tank 
and three or four operations will get him on 
his feet again. Where’ll we commence?” 

Ole, like the capable millman he was, 
pointed a thumb upward at the cobwebby 
wane, He had spent his allowance of 
words for the day, but Keats did not ob- 
ject to his silence—it was so chatty. Before 
an hour had trailed past the minutes that 
were the feathers in the extremity of its tail, 
Keats knew he had happened upon the man 
for the emergency. Ole was not much on 
conversation with human beings, but no 
sooner did he approach a bit of machinery 
than it opened its heart and laid before his 
sympathy its inmost secrets. At noon Ole 
ventured to overdraw his account, and 
pacing accumulated cobwebs from his 
bushy hair, he blinked and announced, 
“She bane gude mill.” 

“T’m giad we find so much in common,” 
said Keats; and then, not being physically 
up to so much activity as the morning had 
called for, he slipped into the office to sit 
down before he essayed the walk up the hill 
to his dinner. 

In the door he 


rather fine eyes. Just why he paused and 
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aused and squinted his | 


squinted he could not have explained at | 
first, but something in the room was not | 


right. The eye has a way of posteqngnins 
scenes, some of them casual and inconse- 
quentinl. and the mind amuses itself by 

ling in a handy place such photographs. 
What had happened now was that Keats’ 
mind drew out and showed him the photo- 
graph of that office as it had been the last 
time he saw it with Grandma Newton. He 
remembered standing in the door to glance 
back just as he was leaving, and what he 
saw then was not what he saw now. Some- 
thing not large, not patent at a glance, was 
missing, was different. Somebody had been 
in the room. He kept on squinting his eyes 
and comparing the photograph with the 
room. Now he had it! Ledgers! He had 
left five big books on the standing desk, 
oe one upon another at the left end. 

hey were not there. Keats glanced about 
and saw two of the books tossed upon the 
floor so that they lay sprawling and open; 
three were missing. 

What in the wide and entertaining world 
could cause anybody to enter an old mill 
and abstract three useless books recording 
ancient and forgotten business transactions? 
Being a practical young man, he insisted 
there must be a reason, that the thing was 
not a simple mischief, and it presented a 

uzzle that interested rather than disturbed 

im. Of what use could the books be to 
anybody? He strove to put himself in the 
place of the thief, to find some use to which 
he could put them that would warrant go- 
ing to any trouble to secure them, but was 
unable to do so. He started to shrug his 
shoulders, but remembered how painful it 
would be to one of them and desisted. 

Ole was sitting on his chest of tools eat- 
os his lunch when Keats came out of the 
office. 


“Back before one,” said the young man, 
and went out into the sunlight, which was 
engaged in touching up and polishing the 
village so that it glinted and shone and 
glistened. Church spires heliographed to 
one another and windowpanes playfully 
caught and tossed rays into Keats’ eyes. 
He rather liked it in a comfortable though 
of course not esthetic or poetical manner. 

The question of logs intruded. Logs were 
necessary before the mill could operate, and 
he was moved to take a glance at the yard 
to see how they could be handled when he 
obtained some. The log yard was at the up- 
river end of the mill, and Keats picked his 
way over rotting skids trying to get an idea 
of how the thing was done and what re- 

lacements were necessary before he could 





in to stock. Burs and sticktights cov- 
ered the legs of his trousers before he 
reached the southern extremity, where he 
stepped upon a log to-make a general sur- 
vey of the river bank. The breeze, which | 
had persisted from the south for days, 
moved the grass spears gently’‘and set dust 
atwirling in the road. There was just 
enough of it to bring refreshment and to 
cause motion, to stir the leaves of the 
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A Natural Way to Sound Sleep and 


Knergetic Days. 


When vou go to bed da your nerves stay up? 
Do you sometimes worry and toss,--and wake 
up “logy” in the morning? 

How many do! Even 7 or 8 hours’ sleep at 
night often leave you languid and weary. You 
tire early in the day. It's due to broken, rest- 
less sleep, — Sleeplessness. 

The cause is overstrained nerves and diges- 
tive unrest 

Yet most cases are exsily corrected, You 
can prove this yourself, We offer you a free 
teat. [tis mainly a matter of giving work-worn 
body and nerve cells proper nutriment,—in a 


For sleep, of itself, 
it’s food that builds you 


form easily assimilated. 
does not restore you 


up during the rest period of sleep, When food 

faiis-then sleep is broken and restless. It 

leaves you tired and “logy” in the morning. 
Eating for Sleep 


Every waking activity consumes nerve and 
body cells. You need certain vitalizing food 
elements to restore them. Elements lacking in 
your daily fare 

Your diet requires (1) high energy value, (2) 
carbohydrates, protein, vitamines and certain 
minerais in right proportions. And it should 
he (3) easily digested. 

If you take this kind of nutriment at night— 
before retiring—it dives your work-exhausted 
body just the food essenti:u!s it needs to restore. 
Hence your sleep really rests you. 

But how to select foods for the elements 


needed 


Science has now done this for you. 
A Swiss discovery in foods. A single delicious 
beverage now gives you exactly the food 


essentials your body requ:res. 


A Swiss Food Discovery 

The name is Ovaltine. It has been in use in 
Switzerland for 30 years. it is now in universal 
use in England and its colonies. During the 
great war it was included as a standard ration 
ter invalid soldiers. Todey Ovaltine is known 

» 20,000 physicians. Used in hundreds of 
hospitals in this country. 

Ovaltine supplies what your modern daily 
fare lacks. It gives you several vital foods in 
the form of one. It is a highly concentrated 
extract of certain vitalizing and building-up 
foods converted by a private Swiss process. 
Ovaltine contains 
more real food value than 12 cups 
of beef extract. 


One cup ¢ : 
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quickly nourish- 
ing. It itself is quickly digested, Aiso it digests 
other foods which may be in your stomach, 
Has the power to digest 4 to 5 times its own 
weight pp wt foods. This quick assimilation 
of nourishment is restoring to the entire body. 
Nerves are quieted. Digestion goes on efficient- 
ly. Sleep comes. Sound, restful sleep. And as 
you sleep, your body is gathering strength and 
energy. 

In the morning you awaken, looking and feel- 
ing years younger. You are a new being for a 
new day, Alivg with energy to carry you buoy- 
antly through the day. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine, two or three 
times a day, for its natural stimulation. It's 
truly a “pick-up” drink, putting new blood 
into your veins a few minutes after drinking. 

Ovaltine is also a particularly fine food for 
nursing mothers, convalescents, backward chil- 
dren and the aged. 
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It is truly remark- 
able the difference 
Ovaltine makes in 
your sleep and daily 
energy. Just three 
nights use will’prove 
a revelation. 

Ovaltine is sold in 
tins of 4 sizes by drug 
stores for home use. 
Or drink it at the soda 
fountain. The mak- 
ers, however, offer a 
3-day introductory | i for tired women 

. and growing children, 
package free to those Supplies vital food essen- 
who wish to try it. tials lacking in ordinary 
Nocostorobligation, | fers. Assists weakened 
Just send your name or overtaxed digestion, 
and address to 
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Dept. 1114, 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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maples and to agitate the grass. Among 
other things, it imparted the longing to 
travel to a bit of paper whose area was not 
more than three or four square inches; but 
these inches fluttered directly under Keats’ 
eye as he was removing a bur from his shoe 
lace. It was an insignificant thing and 
Keats glanced at it cursorily; then he 
glanced a secorid time, and picking it u 
examined it with interest. It was stiff, 
heavy paper and there was red and blue 
ruling on it, also there were some figures— 
and its edges were charred. 

Keats stood erect and stared about him. 
The paper had wg rane from a southerly 
direction and he looked to see if more were 
on its way. The insignificant had become 
significant, use the scrap was beyond 
question a fragment of the page of a ledger. 
Somebody had been burning a book of that 
character. He did not know it was one of 
the books missing from the office, but he 
thought it was, and forgot utterly that it 
was the dinner hour. 

“Tf,” his thoughts ran, “this thing was 
burned, it must have been burned some- 
where. It came from that direction.” He 
took note of the wind. “It wouldn’t travel 
far,” he reasoned; “but it might flutter 
some out of line. If there is one bit, there 
must be more.” 

So he walked along the road’s border, his 
eyes at his feet, and in the course of a hun- 
dred yards picked up no less than three 
charred remnants. He was now abreast of a 
white house of the colonial school. Beyond 
this point he found neither paper nor the 
crisp black fragments that had nm paper. 
He retraced his steps and, keeping to the 
northerly side of the house, made a circuit 
of the fields. Clinging to grass and bush and 
scurrying underfoot were numbers of the 
particles he sought, none to the southward 
of the house—all to northward and spread 
out fanlike with the house as an axis. What 
burning had been done, Keats decided, 
must have taken place in that dwelling. If, 
he reasoned, a matter of a thousand pages 
of ledger paper should be burned one by 
one in an open fireplace with a good draft, 
it was inevitable that scraps and fragments 
would be carried up the chimney to disperse 
at the urging of the wind. 

He wondered who lived in the house, and 
if by any chance there was a mischievous 
boy. His mind refused to accept the boy. 
Whoever had burned those books had done 
so for cause. 

Hitherto he had not noticed the house 
except as a house; now he scrutinized it as 
an individual, and found, to his surprise, 
that it wore an inscrutable look, a look of 
knowing more than it told, of a capability 
to keep secrets, and it stared at him iron- 
ically. It was not a surreptitious house, a 
slinking house, but one that looked you 
straight in the eye and told you to mind 
your own business. It was a house that 
would have scorned to shelter a sneak thief, 
but would have opened its door in welcome 
to a man with boldness and enterprise to 
have a try at the Koh-i-noor. That is what 
Keats saw; and, as the world knows, he 
was a man without imagination. 

Being a direct and practical person, his 
first impulse was to walk to the door, ham- 
mer on it with his knuckles and demand to 
know what was the idea of burning his old 
ledgers; and it may be he would have fol- 
lowed this course had he not perceived a 
gentleman approaching from the south- 
ward at a leisurely and dignified pace. It 
was an individual he had not seen before in 
Westminster: but when it became apparent 
| the man was about to turn into the sus- 
| pected house, Keats walked briskly to the 
road to have a nearer view of him. By good 

fortune the gentlenian hesitated at his own 
gate, enjoying the prospect of river and 
mountain, until Keats was so close as to be 
able to obey the impulse to accost him. 

“Good day, sir,” said Keats. 

The gentleman turned his head and 
Keats saw such a face as he had never im- 
agined, the face of a king among philoso- 
phers, lofty, pure, benign. It was not at all 
what he had expected. Indeed, it disap- 
| pointed him, for here, surely, was no burner 
of ledgers. 

“A gracious day,” said Mr. Jones. 

Keats was rather at a loss how to proceed 
from that point. There was no conversa- 
tional map or guidepost, and so far as he 
could see he had rur up a blind alley from 
which there was nothing to do but back 
out as gracefully as he could manage. 

“Your face,” said Mr. Jones, coming to 
the rescue in the nick of time, “is unfa- 
miliar.”’ 

“T am a newcomer,” said Keats. 
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“You have come,” said Mr. Jones, “toa 
quiet, kindly spot; one in which I delight.” 

“I,” said Keats rather lamely, “am not 
much for quiet. In fact I’m accused of stir- 
ring about too much. My shortcoming is 
that I am practical, and practical people 
appear to be restless.” 

“True,” said Mr. Jones. “It is not well to 
be bound to the wheel of practical things. 
But you are young, and youth has its am- 
bitions, which are peculiar to youth.” 

“Not much of an ambition,” said Keats, 
so engrossed in the man’s face that he paid 
scant attention to what he was saying. The 
man’s face had not moved. It was still. It 
was a face of one expression. This was dis- 
concerting. 

“But yours is?’’ suggested Mr. Jones. 

“To turn the old mill there into a paying 
proposition.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Jones gravely, “you are 
that young man.” 

Of a sudden and unaccountably a phrase 
of Grandma Newton’s began to repeat itself 
in Keats’ subconscious mind until it became 
audible to the conscious mind. “ Perty is as 
perty does,’’ was the saying; and for a mo- 
ment he wondered why it had occurred to 
him. “Perty is as perty does.” . . . He 
had been thinking this stranger’s face to be 
singularly beautiful. . “Perty is as 
= oes.” . . . Keats nodded his 

ead. Mr. Jones’ face had all but convinced 
him he had been making a silly mistake, 
but grandma’s saying caused him to hold 
the matter in abeyance awaiting reénfore- 
ing proof. 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Jones was saying, with a 
note of curiosity in his voice, ““you walked 
this way with the thought to make my 
acquaintance.” 

“No,” said Keats, and then he did an un- 
premeditated thing. He held out for Mr. 
Jones’ inspection a handful of fragments of 
charred paper. ‘‘ No,” he repeated, “I was 
just collecting these.” 

“Indeed!”" Mr. Jones’ voice continued 
to retain its dignified suavity. ‘“‘An odd 
. but doubtless of interest to you.” 

e opened the gate, but paused before he 
allowed it to close behind him. ‘‘We are 
fellow townsmen,”’ he said; “‘it is pleasant 
to have a knowledge of the interests of one’s 
neighbors.” 

eats stuffed the charred papers into his 
pocket and walked briskly toward his din- 
ner. Mr. Jones entered his house, walked 
directly to a drawer in his dining room, 
frum which he took a sheet of paper—one 
he had used to write upon the evening be- 
fore, and under the last caption, which was 
The Knight, he crossed out the interroga- 
tion point and the statements of uncertainty 
that followed, and set down a single word: 
Ominous! 

wit 

EATS DODD felt very much as if he 

had been caught at something when he 
saw Faith Newton standing at the gate 
through which he must pass to step upon 
the public road. If the courage had been 
given him he would have leaped the wall 
and scurried off down the hillside to avoid 
her; but young men are rather more afraid 
of making themselves ridiculous than they 
are of death, so he continued on his way. It 
was his intention to bow to her in a manner 
at once dignified and austere, and so to pass 
on his way. But Faith had plans of her 
own. He managed the bow and the auster- 
ity, but their effect was approximately 
nothing. 

“T’ll walk a way with you,” said Faith, 
and she fell into step with him with the 
obvious intention of carrying out her threat. 

“It—the day is very pleasant,” he said 
helplessly. 

“The weather as a topic of conversa- 
tion,” she said, “ never fascinated me. You 
and my grandmother have reached an 
agreement?” 

“We have,” he said stiffly. 

“Well,” she said musingly, “perhaps 
you’re more to be pitied than blamed. So 
I’ve lost?” 

“You've lost.” 

“I generally do when I run against 
grandma.” She shrugged her shoulders. 
“I expected to lose, but I had to try. I’m 
a good loger.”’ 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Dodd. 

“Very; I’m so used to it. I hate the per- 
— silly idea, and the whole town will 
laugh at my grandmother, and we shall be 
made to look more absurd than we do; but 
I guess the flag will still wave over the 
Capitol in Washington.” 

“They don’t often haul it down—in the 
daytime.” 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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What a joy the modernized kitchen 
is! Gone are the old-time built-in 
cupboards, with their inelastic space. 
In their place are the Sellers Cabinets 
and the Sellers Utility Closets— 
costing only about half as much: 
portable, adaptable; a flied with 
of fine cabinetwork, and filled with 
conveniences that no built-in cup- 
boards can offer. 


0 My Sellers on its Jirst —— 


hi-dd a year ago it was, that I sent for the lovely 
Sellers book of modernized kitchen plans, learned 
What 
would I ever have done without you! Such a stupid 
young bride I was—knowing nothing of kitchen duties. 


But what I lacked in skill, you made up for in help- 


about you and asked Jim to give you to me. 


fulness. When I overslept in the mornings, or came 
back late in the afternoons, you were always there to 
— me make up lost time, with everything I needed 
tucked away on your roomy shelves and in your con- 
venient drawers. 


When I was tired or cross, the sight of you, lovely 
and white and cheerful-looking, with your snowy sur- 
face, bright hardware and sparkling glass drawer 
pulls, made me happy again. 


When I was buried under an avalanche of unfamiliar 
household duties, you were the bright oasis in my 
day, for I knew that at your broad, smooth Porceliron 
worktable, the moments wouid go smoothly and 
quickiy, wiping out the irritations of less easy tasks. 


When I depended most on you, days of holiday din- 


ners and party luncheons, you never 
failed to speed my preparations. 


But, most of all, in the daily round 
of homely kitchen tasks, you have 
given bountifully of your helpfulness 
—making formidable tasks simple 

my first housekeeping year a joy. 


* * * 


The new Sellers K/earFront, with the Tele- 
scoping Porceliron Worktable, adds 42% more 
working space. It has the Automatic Ex- 
tending Table Drawer Section, Automatic 
Base Shelf Extender, Ant- -proof Casters, 
Dust-proof Base Top, Plush-lined Silverware 
Drawer, and others of the ‘‘Fifteen Famous 
Features.’" The Sellers Cabinet may now be 
had in a new gray enamel finish, as well as 
in white enamel and golden oak. 


The Sellers booklet, ‘‘Your Kitchen as It 
Should Be,"’ describing the modernized 
kitchen built around the Sellers Cabinet and 
the Sellers Utility Closets, will be sent free 
to anyone who asks. 


G. I. Setters & Sons Company, Elwood, Indiana + Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 
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The new Sellers Utility 
Closets cost less than built 
in closets and turn waste 
floor space into useful and 
convenient storage cup- 
boards for dishes, linene, 
cleaning things or clothes 
Finished in white enamel, 
walnut or oak. 
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More Traction—Greater Safety 


READNAUGHTS, with three cross 
chains always on the ground instead of 

one ortwo, give 50% more traction and 50% 
greater safety. You can travel faster; start 
and stop quicker without skid or sideslip. 


Dreadnaughts go on and come off easily due to 
the patented Blue Boy Fastener which positively 
prevents their dropping off. The 

superior, extra weight 

steel also guarantees 

longer service. 


All Dreadnaught Chains 
are over-weight. Your 
dealer has all types, in- 
cluding Balloon, Dread- 
naught “Double Duty”, 
Dreadnaught 
Regular’ and‘‘Su- 
per Dreadnaught’, 
or he can order 
them from his 
jobber. Ask him. 





DEALERS: 
Ask your Jobber’s 
salesman to supply 
this display cabi- 
net. Keeps stock 
well arranged and 
moving. Has more 
than doubled 
chain sales of many 
hundred dealers. 





THE COLUMBUS 
McKINNON CHAIN 
COMPANY 
Makers of highest grade 
industrial chains for all 
purposes. 


General Offices: 
Columbus, O., U. 8. A. 
In Canada: 


McKinnon Columbus Chain, Led., 
Se. Catharines, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 138) 

‘‘T suppose you're to live at the house.’ 

“That is the arrangement.” 

“Well,” she said, “please don’t faint in 
the hall more than once or twice a week. By 
the way, if we’re to share the same roof, 
I might as well know your name. Mr. 

*s-His-Name is as far as I’ve got.” 

“Tt is Dodd—Keats B. S. Dodd.” 

“Keats sounds like some kind of grain— 
grits or wheat, you know.” 

“He was a poet,”” Mr. Dodd said coldly. 

“And the B. S.—what are they, poets 
too?” 

He flushed. 

“They are initials,’ he said. ‘What 
they stand for is a private matter.” 

““Um— Mr. Keats Private Matter Dodd. 
Annem, married?” 


Lad Rich? 9 ” 

“Quite the contra 

“T was afraid so. "Rich ones never come 
to Westminster. I was very disagreeable, 
wasn’t I?” 

“You did so well,” said Mr. Dodd, “that 
it indicates long practice.” 

“Now that,” she said musingly, “has all 
the indications of being a nasty remark. 
However, I’ve made up my mind to not be 
disagreeable any more. It didn’t work. 

f pe going to be around, I might as 

1 get what good of you I can.” 

Keats made no rejoinder because he could 
think of none. He feared the Greeks bring- 
ing gifts and was not equipped by nature to 
comprehend such a reversal of front. Asa 
matter of fact, his experience of young 
women who did not reeite free verse of un- 
trammeled sentiments, or interpret some- 
thing by dancing with bare feet, or paint 
naked souls in lurid colors—which did not 
at all look like Keats’ idea of what the front 
elevation, or facade, of a soul should be—or 
cores loudly of the most embarrassing 
things while they played on harps, was 
negligible. 

e regarded Faith as unique and abnor- 
mal. A visitor from the kingdom of the cen- 
taurs must regard men made in the image 
of God as freaks. 

“Don’t sulk,” said Faith. 

“I’m not sulking. I’m maintaining a 
discreet silence.” 

“What for?” 

“When,” said Keats, “you are sailing in 
a fog and semebody has run off with your 
compass, you cast anchor—if you’ve any 
sense. 

If she had started matters by offering her 
views on sex he would have known how to 
conduct himself. He would have pretended 
to listen while he thought about reciprocat- 
ing engines, and ail would have been well. 
But this girl apparently expected an answer 
from him at the end of each of her para- 
graphs. 

He was not used to it. Where he came 
from people neither expected nor desired 
answers; all they wished was the oppor- 
tunity to lavish their views. 

“That wasn’t bad,” said Faith. “Try 
another one. It takes two to make a con- 
versation and I’ve decided to make the 
best of you. Here’s a question, and it’s up 
to you to reply, you know. You might say 
something bright if you can think of it. I 
hear so few bright things.” 

“I’m not bright. I suppose what you 
want is epigrams. I never made up one, 
but I know a man who does. He used to 
come to my mother’s teas and sit in a corner 
until he thought of one, and then he’d come 
bulging out and shoot it off. That was the 
last of him till he thought of another. He 
had a great reputation as a wit.” Keats 
spoke moodily. “This fellow wouldn’t ask 
you to pass the sugar ¢ill he thought up an 
epigrammatic way to put it. I used to wish 
he’d never think of one and then he’d starve 
to death.” 

“Why,” said Faith, “I really believe 
you're going to be an addition to our midst, 
which isn’t, necessarily, giving you much. 
Our midst isn’t so darn big league.” 

This one didn’t sound as if there was any 
reply to it. It had an air of finality and he 
began to breathe freely. Possibly the ordeal 
was over. Then her mood changed again. 
Discontent edged her voice with fine — 
wires; resentment did its powerful best to 
destroy the beauty of her eyes, but couldn’t 
quite suc x 

“T hate this place. I despise this life. It’s 
horrible, horrible, horrible!” 

“Oh, now!” he said, and glanced at her 
with fresh uneasiness. “Why, now—I 
rather—it seemed to me this was all rather 
nice. It isn’t horrible. No, indeed. You're 
overstating.” 
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“I’m not. It’s dull and deadly. Nothing | 
ever happens. There isn’t a human being 
to talk to. It’s death. I want to live. I’m 
all ready to live and I’m entitled to live. 
I’m not afraid. I want to see things and be 
a part of things. I want things happening 
to me, and nothing can happen to me here. 
Look at me! Do I look like some kind of a 
vegetable?” 

he speared him with her glance as ‘f he 
were a letter being stuck on a spindle. 

“Well, no,” he said. 

“The world out there—beyond those 
damn mountains—is full of things. I know 
it is—things to feel. It’s full of love and 
hate, and wickedness and joy, and jealousy 
and friendship, and risks and terrors, and 
chances to take and choices to be made. 
Things to feel! Things to take hold of you | 
and shake you and bang ry about! I want 
them all! I’m not afraid!” 

Keats cleared his throat. 

““My gosh and Mary went a-fishing,” 
he exclaimed, “‘but you're in a state of 
mind! What ever do you want to be scared 
and jealous and wicked and all that sort of 
thing for?”’ 

“T’ve a right to it. I’ve a right to every 
sensation there is.’ 

“Well,” he said, “I can’t think of any- | 
body who would snatch your ticket of ad- 
mission. When there’s a yell of fire most 
folks make for the exits.” 

“You don’t understand. Nobody under- 
stands.” 

He blinked. 

“T understand what you say,”’ he said, 





“but blessed if I get what it’s all about. 
Now if I should bat you in the eye and | 
snatch your purse and chuck you over the | 
fence hae--thatts our idea of a well- 
spent half hour. Is that it?” 

Again the wind of her mood shifted about 
the cardinal points and she threw back her 
head and laughed a delightful, infectious, 
girlish laugh. 

“You do understand,” she said. “But 
I'd even be content with little things, with 
companionship, interesting people. I'd like 
to have the chance to talk to people who do 
things, famous a and artists 
and actors and poets 

“Sweet cat!” exclaimed Keats. 

““What’s the matter?” Her eyes were 
wide with real questioning. 

“You can’t talk to that kind of people— 
they talk to you,” he said. “ Honest Injun, 
Miss Newton, they’re bunk. They’re a | 
dead loss. They’re poison.” 

“What "e she asked, “do you know 


? Miss Newton, ever since I was 
knee high to a tea wagon I’ve been brush- | 
ing ’em off my coat. I’ve dug poetry out of 
my ears and combed prose out of my hair. 





And they’re so darned autobiographical! 
Let one of ’em sit down by you, and in two 
seconds you're all smeared up with a char- 
acter sketch of him by himself. Get in a 
roomful of ’em and it settles on you like 
dust. You listen to me, Miss Newton, and 
come to roost a long way off from that kind 

of song bird.” | 

“T’m going to talk lots to you,” said 
Faith; “you do it very well. Of course, I | 
don’t believe a syllable of it; but anyhow, 
it’s words strung together so they give you 
a little flicker. Do it some more. 

This request gave Keats a minimum of | 
delight. 

lis ears, he felt, were a shade more car- 
mine than perfect dignity permitted, and 
he sank into a depth of silence he had not 
hitherto plumbed. 

“Oh,” said Faith suddenly, “I wish I had 
money—-money! I want to travel. I want 
,to see every square inch of this old world 
“and everything that goes on in it. I want to 
poke and pry. I want money to throw 
away. I don t want ever to have to count 
pennies again. It’s soapy 

“The mill ———”’ he began, but she inter- 
rupted him with a jeering laugh. 

“The mill! That old rattletrap, down-at- 
heels, ugly pile of rubbish! Do you think 
that thing can earn me what I want? No! 
There’s just one way— —and I hate it—but | 
I’ve got to have money.’ 

“And what way is that?” 

“To marry a man with sacks and barrels 
and bins of it. I don’t care who he is or how 
old he is or what he looks like. . . . But 
I'll make him regret it.” 

Faith Newton's white teeth snapped and 
es eyes flashed. ‘Won't I make him sorry 

or it!” 

“Wh-what’ll you do? Wh-why make him 
sorry? It won't be his fault.” 

“It will! It will! How dare he make me 
take him along with his old riches? And | 
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Who 


Perfect Circles? 


ANY of America’s finest cars, 

and others equally famous for 
their high standards and thorough en- 
gineering practice, are factory equip- 
ped with Perrect Circe Oil-Reg- 
ulating rings. Performance alone has 
brought about their use in these cars: 


heehee: mined 





Uses 


American Hupmobile 
ype Haynes 

Po eg n Henne 

urn Isotta-Fraschini 

Codillae Kissel 
Columbia Marmon 
Courier McFarlan SV 
Cunningham Miller Speciais 
Davis Moon 
Dort 6 Nash 131 
Duesenberg Packard 
Elcar 6 Pierce-Arrow 80 
Elgin Rickenbacker 8 
Flint 6-40 Willys-Knight 
Franklin —and 42 leading 


Gray-Dort 6 


A Perrect Circie Oil-Regulating ring 
installed on each piston, in the lower ring 
groove only, prevents oil-pumping, insures 
thorough lubrication of the cylinder walls, 
and seldom fails to give 1000 or more miies 
to the gallon of oil. You can obtain the 
same performance by having Perrrectr 


trucks and buses 


Circus installed in your car. 


Used in the winning car in every major 


race since Decoration Day, 1922 


Sold almost everywhere by leading jobbers, 
accessory stores, repairmen and car deaiers. 


INDIANA PISTON RING COMPANY 


J. H. Teetor, Pres. 


C. N. Teetor, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Hagerstown, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Up to and including 5 in. diameter 


(One to a Piston) 


COMPRESSION TYPE, 25¢ and up 
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What is a (ustom Glove ? 


If a glove receives individuality in 
the making it shows personality in 
the wearing. 


Hays gloves are individually made. 
Each pair is handled with a work- 
man’s pride in a fine product. 


Starting with the finest skins ob- 
tainable, every operation from 
cutting to sewing and ironing is 
carried out as if that one pair of 
gloves were the only pair in the 
world. 


To the man who wears them so 
it is. You get attached to your 
Hays gloves as to an old friend. 
For Hays gloves are friendly in feel- 
ing and appearance. They become 
a part of your personality. 


It is worth while to be fitted to a 
pair of Hays. 


BUCKSKIN * CAPE * MOCHA 
Superseam Gloves will not ravel 


YS GLOVES 
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THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE WORLDS FINEST BUCKSKIN GLOVES 
GS LOVERSVILLE, N. Y,, U. S.A. 
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| he’ll pay for it! You see! I’ll take his old 
dollars and then I’ll—live!”’ 
“That,” said Keats in a much disturbed 
voice, “‘sounds—why, it sounds positively 
immoral!” 
“It is,” she said succinctly. 
“My aunt’s cat!’’ he said under his 
breath. 
omnes this girl was upsetting. She 
frightened him. He experienced a sensation 
of regret, of alarm for her. Such discontent, 
such willfulness promised nothing but mis- 
ery—misery and one of those ghastly 
smashed-up lives he had seen once or twice; 
furtive, mock-brazen remnants of lives! 
“If you’d been chained here the way I 
have you wouldn’t be such a shocked idiot. 
Do you realize that in four years I’ve talked 
to but two men whom even a fantastic im- 
agination could conceive as thrilling?” 
“Ought men to be thrilling?” 
“They ought,” she said, “if they expect 
any woman to eat out of their hands. I’ve 
never been married, but 1 know there’s just 
| one way for a man to keep his wife, and 
| that’s to be thrilling, and to keep on being 

thrilling. That sort of man’ll never have to 
butter fis wife’s feet.” 

“Butter ——” 

“Like you do a cat’s paws to make her 
stay home nights.” 

Keats pondered this, and a little furrow 
grew between his eyes. He didn’t like the 
sound of it. Then his thoughts flicked to 
the two possibly thrilling personages. 

“Who was the other man?” he asked in 
such good faith that Faith again threw 
| back her head and laughed so that it de- 

lighted him to the toes in his shoes. 

“Brave and modest!” she said. “The 
other man was—Still Face.” 

“Still Face!” Recollection of that 
strange, exotic, arresting face he had en- 
countered an hour before at the entrance to 

| the supercilious house came to him. The 
name was apt. Still Face! He drew his 
shoulders together as one does who sud- 

| denly is blown upon by an icy draft. “Who 
is Still Face?” 

“TI don’t know,” she said; “but he’s 
beautiful—positively beautiful, and mys- 
| terious and—and occult. You look at him 
| and you feel — about an inch high, 
| and it seems as if he had lived forever and 

knew everything. Oh, he’s—he’s some- 

thing tremendous. I don’t know what. If 
| he told me he was a thousand years old I'd 
believe him like winking.” 

“What,” said Keats, “is his name?” 

“TI don’t know. Mr. Pinch calls him Still 
| Face. He just came here a few days ago.” 
| ‘“Um--and you have met him?’ 

““* Encountered’ is the word.” 

“Would you mind telling me how?” 
She glanced at him, made curious by the 
| strangeness, the intentness of his tone. 

“I walked up the Frying Pan to—well, if 
you must know, to cuss the world and its 
works, and there I sat doing it with all my 
might, and enjoying myself as much as I 
ever do.” 

She had, he was to notice, a curious 
ability at introspection and a grim sense 
of humor as to herself. ‘“‘The first I knew, 
there he was’’—her voice grew hushed as 
she recalled the man—‘‘the most impress- 
ive thing I ever saw. And he talked to me.” 

“What did he say?” Keats said with a 
peculiar insistence. 

“He said he saw me free—swept clean of 
resentments and of hatreds. And to have 
penance and to wait a while, and I should 
ive. 

“Yes?” prompted Keats. 
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“Then he said a strange thing. ‘There is 
neither future nor past—time is not. If one 
remembers what you call the past, why not 
pooana what you call the future? . . . 

see EY 

“Don’t mean a darn thing,”’ said Keats. 

“ And he talked about infinity and =p | 
beund to the wheel—and he knew what 
was thinking. I think he must be a tre- 
mendously good man.” 

“*Perty is as perty does,’’’ Keats quoted 
involuntarily. “Well, here’sthe mill. . . . 
And, Miss Newton, if I were you I—some- 
how I think I'd stick up a sign on this Still 
Face. Dangerous Curve Ahead! That kind 
of a sign. And I'd drive accordingly.” 

She flashed out at him, “And if I were 
you I’d mind my own business. Don’t you 
think there are enough to meddle with me 
without taking on a volunteer?” 

He looked at her gravely. 

“Well,” he said enigmatically, “‘in the 
end, probably, it will all depend on how 
worn your brake bands are.” With which 
he lifted the thing he called a hat and went 
into the mill. 

Faith had essayed forth into the summer 
with'no destination; but being contrary- 
minded and stiff-necked, she acquired one 
on the instant Keats warned her against 
Still Face. She set forth deliberately to re- 
turn to the spot where first she had en- 
countered the man, and in the ne of 
finding him again. If you were wishful of 
driving Faith to the north you should com- 
mand her to travel in a southerly direction. 
It was a failing of hers that Grandma New- 
ton thoroughly understood and worked, as 
the saying is, to a fare-ye-well. 

She reached the house in which Mr. 
Jones resided and was passing it with dis- 
creetly averted eyes, which, nevertheless, 
could count every visible nail head in the 
ap when, with violence, the front door 
was flung open and a human figure hurled 
itself forth—a negro. He whirled about 
several times, flapping his arms in a most 
eccentric manner and uttering animal 
sounds. Faith paused, startled. Phe wide, 
white, staring eyeballs, the grotesquely 
ridged head, the inhuman sounds issuing 
from the wizened throat were enough and 
more to startle a — phlegmatic as a 
lump of putty. he figure danced and 
whirled and scuttled. down the walk and 
through the gate, and then, with a final 
horrible gurgle, leaped upward and fell 
sprawled at her feet. Faith did not scream, 
which is to be noted as significant; but she 
did gather her skirts about her and shrink 
from the unsightly thing. 

“Don’t be alarmed, I beg of you,” said a 
calm voice. “It is nothing. My servant is 
subject to these seizures. It will pass.” 
Still Face advanced, bent his stately form 
and lifted the scrawny African in his arms. 
“The man,” he said, “persists in strange . 
practices. Savage rites,” he said in a tone 
of grave tolerance, as if the practicing of 
savage rites in Westminster were some in- 
considerable foible and scarcely worthy of 
attention. “I am desolated that he has 
alarmed you.” 

“S-savage rites!”’ she gasped. 

“He is a native of the island of Haiti,” 
said Still Face, “‘and a practitioner of that 
dark, esoteric fanaticism vulgarly known as 


voodoo. 

With that he turned upon his heel, and 
bearing the negro in his arms as if the man 
had been imponderable, he walked upright 
into the house. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN_IN EVERY HOME 
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UNIVERSAL— 
The Wrinkle Proof Iron 


[RONS BACKWARD AND SIDEWAYS as easily 

as forward, because it has no corners or sharp edges. 
Round heel prevents cloth from gathering or wrinkling 
on the back stroke. Tapered point slips quickly and 
easily into the finest pleats and ruffles of your daintiest 
dresses. 


“Universal” Electric Household Helps 


LTHOUGH sold at popular prices, costing little or no 
more than ordinary lines, “Universal” Appliances offer 
the best values obtainable, whether that value is measured 
in quality of materials, attractivéness of design, in workmari- 
i ship, or in service rendered. Every Appliance is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to satisfactorily perform the task for 
which it is intended. 


There is a “Universal” Household Help for every Home 
Need, only a few of which are illustrated herewith. Ask 
your neighbor or your dealer about their merits—THEY 
KNOW and will be proud to tell you. 


Sunflower Radiator $9.00 
others $5.50 and up 







Heating Pad 
3 Heats $10.00 






LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK  .. NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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~ No dirt can cling 
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to this white woodwork 


“ LOVE white woodwork,” a woman said re- 


cently, ‘“‘but we have three little children— 
and you knew how their hands soil it!” 


Millions of people do know! 


Dirt from little fingers—unavoidable dust and dirt 
that invades every home—a damp cloth will easily 
remove it all from woodwork painted with Barreled 
Sunlight. That is why Barreled Sunlight is being used 
everywhere today. 


The photographs in the circles below show clearly why 
Barreled Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. 


Barreled Sunlight is made by a special process which 
produces a lustrous surface so smooth that the finest par- 
ticles of dust or dirt cannot sink in. A surface so smooth 
that you can wash it as easily as white tile. 


Barreled Sunlight is being used today not only in 
homes but in hotels and apartment houses and in busi- 
ness and industrial interiors of every type. It costs less 
than enamel, is easy to apply and requires fewer coats. 
One coat is gemerally sufficient over a previously painted 
light surface. Where more than one coat is necessary use 
Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


Barreled Sunlight comes ready mixed in cans from 
half-pint to 5-gallons—and in barrels and half-barrels. 
Can be readily tinted. 


if your dealer cannot supply you, send coupon below 
with ten cents for a sample can, containing enough 
Barreled Sunlight to paint a bathroom cabinet, shelf, 
mirror, etc.—or any similar articles. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices: 18A Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
New York City: 350 Madison Ave Chicago: 659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco: 38 O'Farrell St 
Distributers in all principal cities. Dealers everywhere 


Ordinary Flat Firish White Paint 


WHAT PAINT LOOKS LIKE THROUGH A MICROSCOPE 


These photographs were taken through a powerful micro- 
scope. Eech paint was magnified to the same high degree. 
The astonishing contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight 
is 80 easy to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, even and 
non-porous. It resists dirt and can be washed like tile. 





THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


Barreled Sunlight 





















































1., Washes like tile 
. Easy to apply 
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peculiar to itself. 


Sunlight 


Barreled Sunlight is ideal not only for woodwork throughout the house 
but for the walls of kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 


. Costs less than enzmel 
. Requires fewer coats q ; 
. Possesses a soft lustre ¢namel, domestic or foreign, ap- 














7 things to know about Barreled Sunlight 


6. Can be tinted any color 


7. Guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or 


plied under the same conditions. 


SEND THE COUPON FOR SAMPLE CAN 





| U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 


; Enclosed find ten cents for sample can of Barreled Sunlight 





FN SSke eRe os State eek: 


18A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
to be mailed postpaid. 


Name 
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THE TARRIBLE SWEDE 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


As before, it was the mate who stopped 
it. Big Carl had never been known to do 
more to his friend than he had just done, 
and the Tarrible Swede would never quit 
trying as long as he could stand or see. 

“Get on lookout!” ordered the mate 
angrily. “And you stay on deck two hours 
of your watch below for relieving late. Get 
up ry you! I believe you're soft in the 

ea ” 


The Tarrible Swede fell into line, as any 
good sailorman must do, as the great ship 
foamed southward. From the very start 
of the Hornward race the wind had been 
hard and keen; the speeding grain ships 
might hold their course and remain within 
sight of one another if speeds were not too 
widely different. And the Khedivieh still 
outran the rest. Keenly watched by a good 
racing skipper who had fine sailing officers, 
the big four-master roared through the 
long rolling blue seas with a wake a mile 
leng astern of her and her canvas dark with 
sprays clear up to the heads of the jibs 
and the reef bands of her upper topsails. 
Almost abreast, but to leeward, the skysail 
of the Queen Margaret gleamed like a 
pearl shell in the sunlight. To windward, 
but farther astern, the Talus and Silber- 
horn fought it out almost yardarm to 
yardarm. Through the binoculars their 
apprentices might be discerned hurling 
gibes and perhaps bets at one another. As 
far as eye could reach rolled the dark azure 
ocean, snowy crested, meeting the ships 
with a roar and a crash and a cataract of 
stinging brine jewels. A sky as blue as a 
Norse maiden’s eyes was becoming subtly 
veiled at the horizon by long streaming 
wisps of vapor out of which the wind 
seemed to velley with increasing power. 

“Yon, r go up and give a look to ta 
rovings of ta fore royal,”’ said Big Carl, 
going over to where the Tarrible Swede and 
Red Whiskers were passing a seizing about 
a new brace pennant. Yon glared up. He 
had fallen into line as a sailorman should; 
but that did not compel him to relinquish 
his bitterness toward the man who had 
usurped his job and confiscated his liquor. 
He persuaded himself that he hated Big 
Carl; and hatred, as Yon understood it, 
was a thing independent of place or cir- 
cumstance. “‘Ta riggers hurried ta job,” 
Carl was saying. “Yu are a sailorman, 
Yon. Go and look ’em over. A boy can 
pass ta marline here.” 

“ Ay go when I am ready!’’ Yon growled 
surlily, avoiding the eye of Carl. Carl 
frowned very slightly; he walked away, 
still soft enough to feel sorry for his friend. 

“Wot he wants is a thick ear, ain’t it?” 
suggested Red Whiskers in a guarded tone. 
He had recognized the Tarrible Swede as 
the one outstanding sailorman in the ship; 
he wanted to make himself solid thus early in 
peed grees for a stout chum would be a 
g thing to have in the bitter days to 
come. ‘Just becos he’s been chucked into 
your job, he thinks he’s ——” 

“Yu talkin’ about ta boson?” snapped 
Yon, glaring fiercely at his toadying helper. 

“T ain’t talkin’ about you, Yon, you 
knows that,’’ Whiskers hastened to assure 
him, backing away in swift alarm. “Ain't 
you sore at ——” 

The Tarrible Swede whirled his arms. 
He began to walk toward Red Whiskers. 
His fists banged home solidly one after an- 
other on the red-fuzzed cheek bones, raising 
sudden lumps, and there was no sparlike 
arm, no blocklike fist to impact upon his 
frowning brow and stop him. 

“T put a het on yu!” he grunted. 

Carl turned and stared at the spectacle. 


Red Whiskers dropped his ball of marjine ° 


and it rolled into the waterways. Making 
a futile attempt to guard against those 
steadily whirling arms and to avoid that 
stubbornly advancing figure, the fright- 
ened vilifier of Big Carl Dane broke and 
ran for protection behind the man he had 
suggested might be the better for a swollen 
ear. 

“Get up there vit’ yu, Yon!” cried Cari 

in anger. “Do yu think I meant tomorrow 
woult do for ta rovings? I think yu are 
—. 
“Take a running yoomp at yurself, yu 
big stiff! I put a het on yu one day,” 
growled the Tarrible Swede; but he clam- 
bered into the rigging and went aloft to the 
royal yard like a nimble boy. 

He had been up there fifteen minutes. 
The sun was setting. There was a harden- 
ing in the wind and the skies were not so 


blue. With sailorly eye Yon glanced all 
about him while mone oy his task of 
strengthening the pom that held the 
sail to the jJackstay on the yard. And 
presently he hailed the deck in a bull roar. 

“ Ahoy on deck! Qveen Margaret’s skys’l 
yoost vent in rags! Talus is takin’ in ber 
royals! T’ere is vind comin’!” 

“Aye, aye!” came the response. “Get 
that job done and come down from aloft!” 

“Lumme! Is our Old Man going to take 
in sail?’”’ grumbled the Doctor, who had a 
bet of the slush for the passage with the 
Talus’ cook. “’Tain’t arf blowin’ yet! 
Wot’ll he do orf th’ Horn?” 

The Doctor need have been under no 
distress. Before the twilight had well died, 
the lurching bark, under full sail still, had 
filled her decks twice. The first time gave 
the Doctor food for thought for many 
hours. A long, lazy comber roared aboard 
over the lee bulwarks and knocked the pig- 

n to splinters and the pigs into the galley 
by way of the lee door. The Doctor and 
Chips divided the labor of chaperoning the 
pigs and rebuilding their domicile in stronger 
fashion. 

“One o’ these days that Swede ’s goin’ 
to kick th’ tripe outa th’ boson,” Red 
Whiskers announced at dinner. 

Yon was marching up and down outside 
the forecastle, abreast of the boson’s door, 
glaring at the red face of Big Carl at his 
dinner. The Tarrible Swede was rather 
famous for his appetite at sea. He had not 
looked inside the forecastle now since his 
watch was relieved; not even for his cher- 
ished pipe, which nobody had ever seen 
him without two minutes after the bell 
struck, unless it was a case of “‘ All hands!”’ 
On this occasion, after a strenuous forenoon 
watch of letting f° and rehoisting royals 
and upper topgallants a dozen times in 
— squalls, and the securing of a parted 
royal stay before the slender spar snapped 
while the great steel Khedivieh lay down 
on her side and thundered through the 
spume-laced seas a bare length ahead of the 
flying Talus, with a frantic and grimy ship 
cook on each ship shaking fists and cursin 
each other to add to the din, Yon had 
shown no feverish haste to get to his to- 
bacco. He had battled like a viking through 
all the fierce labor of the watch. With the 
liquor all out of his system, he was what he 
had always been, multiplied tenfold—a 
sailorman to the toes, every toe a finger, 
every finger a fishhook. And Big Carl had 
been there too. Of all that stately racing 
fleet leaving Crockett with barley, wheat 
or corn, which had dwindled already in 
numbers visible to three, not one boasted 
such a pair of salt-water warriors as Big 
Carl and the Tarrible Swede. They were 
50 per cent of the reason for the Khedivieh 
being still ahead in the race. But Yon had 
seen Big Carl falter more than once in the 
desperate work of putting a French shroud 
knot into the parted royal stay while the 
ship - almost on her beam ends, surging 
through the seas with a quivering in every 
plate and, frame that made more than one 
young hand shiver. Shivering was for 
young hands. Yon did not shiver. Big 
Carl had never been known to shiver. Yet 
he faltered. 

Yon glared at Carl through the half- 
open door. The big boson ate hungrily; 
but his face. was flushed far beyond the 
flush of hasty eating. 

“Yu big stiff, yu been trinking!” Yon 
started to shout, staggering on the reeling 
deck toward the Btth 
closed steel door. Before the words were 
completely uttered, the foretack 


shivering, the great steel masts rocking and 
the ship in uproar. The Talus shot ahead 
as if the Khedivieh had let go an anchor. 

“‘Shree-ee-ee-ee!’’ shrilled the mate’s 
whistle from the poop. All the shivering 
of the other sails sounded like summer 
voices beside the thunderous flogging of the 
released forecourse, the heavy clew of which 
smashed foot-long splinters out of the teak 
rail at every flog. a 


“Boson, rouse out all hands!” yelled 





le cabin with its half- | 


arted | 
with a crash and in an instant the sails were’ 


Mr. Critchlow. “‘Clew up the weather side | 


th’ fores’1! Reeve a new tack! Get a move 
on! D’ye want that ship to report us at 
home?” 

Big Car! fell out of his cabin. Stagger he 
might, but instinct drove him. Before he 
was squarely on the deck, Yon had caught 
the flogging end of the parted rope, and 
the terrific slamming of the stout canvas 
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The Famous “‘Lionel Stand- 
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is the size! 
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“TOY RAILROADS” 


ERE is a photograph of the 
new Lionel “Super win Mo- 
tor” Locomotive. It is an 
exact oe ere of the great, pow- 
erful N.Y. Central locomotive shown 


beside it. 


Compare it with any ordinary “toy” 
locomotive and you'll see why Lionel 
locomotives, cars and equipment are 
better—you'll understand why more 
Lionel Trains are sold than any 
other make. 


For 25 years Lionel has specialized exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of model electric 
railways—not mere “toys”. Since 1900 Lionel 
products have been the world’s standard 
of comparison. Lionel has always pioneered 
in originating new mechanical and elec- 
trical refinements and improvements. 
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real trains is the size. 


The maker of a “toy” expects you to play 
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But Lionel wants you to enjoy operatin 
your Lionel Model Railroad for years an 
then be able to pass it along to your 
younger brother, or even your own son— 
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when you get it on Christmas morning. 


And you'll be surprised, too, at the low 
prices of Lionel Model Trains and equip- 
ment—the lowest on the market consis- 
tent with their design, workmanship and 
materials. 


Complete Lionel Model Railroads are 
priced as low as $5.75. There's an outfit 
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See “Lionel Standave” Model Railroads 
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electric shop, sporting goods or hardware 
store, 
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Lionel Automatic 
Train Control — 
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achievement in 
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enginecring. 
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trains automati- 
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“The New Alarms 


Select the one that 
meets YOUR needs 


NSONIA Squareclox represent abso- 


lute dependability in Alarm Clocks— 
QUALITY in design, materials and crafts- 
manship 
Made in seven distinct movements and 
three sizes, to meet different tastes and 
requirements-—from the Ten-Day Simplex 


to the little one-day Rascal. Platinum- 
like finish does not tarnish. No feet to 
scratch furniture. Not easily upset. 
Read the detailed descriptions, and select 
the one you have been looking for. 

. <j — The 10-Day Alarm 
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THE SATURDAY 


clew hurled the Tarrible Swede headlong 
from the forecastle head into the seething 
water of the scuppers. Yon was at the ro) 
again in a flash. His head was down, shak- 
ing like the head of a fighting bull; he ad- 
vanced upon the job as he advanced upon 
Big Carl when in fighting mood. 

‘Up hellum! p with it! She'll get 
aback!” roared the mate to the helmsman. 

The releasing of all the pressure borne by 
the huge forecourse made the big ship come 
up to the wind. The Talus crowd could be 
heard cheering above the uproar as she 
shot ahead, her taffrail barely missing the 
sweeping bowsprit of the luffing Khedivieh. 

“More beef here! Catch a holt, yu!” 
roared Big Carl, hurling his big body upon 
Yon and helping to muzzle the flying end 
of the broken tack before it brained some- 
body. Men were manning the clew garnet. 

“Meehan bap-ah !’screamed Red Whisk- 
ers at the hauling part. 

“Oh, ne ey-ey-ah-h!”’ 

“Up with that clew! Run it up!” yelled 
the second mate, 

‘Meet her! Meet her!’’ roared Mr. 
Critchlow to the helmsman. 

The captain ran up from below, alarmed 
at the hubbub. As he emerged from the 
companionway, the big ship, falling off the 
wind too rapidly, leaned steeply to a hard 

st of stinging wind, and a mile-long gray- 
Caord boarded her along the entire length 
of her lee rail. 

“R-r-raouah!” it roared, and Yon, Carl 
and the men on the forecastle head went 
floating aft on the crest of it. 

“Hey-hey-hey-ah!”’ squealed Red Whisk- 
ers bravely at the clew garnet. He was 
standing igh and dry on the fife rail, 
reaching high for his hauling grip. Down 
crashed a second boarding comber. A blast 
blew out of the heart of the increasing 
breeze and the big ship reeled. 

“Make fast that clew garnet!" shouted 
the captain in swift cognizance of the ship’s 
sudden change in bearing. The Khedivieh 
did not answer her helm and gain relief as 
she usually did. 

“That damned barley!’’ muttered the 


| second mate, fighting to keep his head above 


water. : 
“She’s cranky as a tub in a tideway!” 
sputtered Mr. Critchlow, scrambling up 


| from under Carl and the Tarrible Swede 
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among the débris of running gear tangled 
up to leeward by the boarding sea. 

“Let go all royal halyards!” bellowed 
the captain anxiously. 

“She’s coming up, sir! She’s coming 
up!” yelled Mr. Critchlow. He could not 


| so soon forget that derisive howl of the 


Talus as she stormed past. But he was 


| only hopeful. The big bark lay down as if 


high x 44” | 


she was about to roll over. 

“Let go royal halyards!"” shrilled the 
order again. 

The royals thundered down, shaking the 
great ship to the keel. Both mates glanced 
aft apprehensively. The Talus was merg- 


| ing with the graying of the horizon ahead. 


| 
| 


The vague speck which had been the Queen 
Margaret half an hour ago could now be 
seen in all the glory of her four soaring 
masts, foaming up to windward with the 
rags of her split skysail snugly wrapped 
around the yard and her lee rail barely 
visible above a flashing furrow of creaming 
white. She carried her royals, as became 


her. 

“Will the Old Man take ’em in?” gasped 
the Doetor. His eyes burned from gazing 
ahead at the flying Talus. 

“Stand by those halyards!” said the 
skipper; and the moment he thought he 
detected a alight easing in the ship’s angle, 
“Hoist away!” pealed the order. 

“Hoorawr! Start a toon, ny yelped 
Red Whiskers, dancing to the head of the 
main-royal halyards out of the wet. 

“Ho, Johnny’s gorn, what shall I do?” 
he squealed plaintively. 

. ““Awa-ay, you, Hee-lo!”’ the gang told 

im. 
“Ho, Johnny’s gorn, and I'll go too!” 
Red Whiskers whined. 

“Johnny's gorn to Hi-lo!"” came the 
chorus with a yowl. 


“Ho, Johnny's gorn to Callao! 
raped gay: Hee-lo! 
He's copped a Dago gal, I know! 
Johnny's gorn to Hi-lo!” 


In the second dogwatch all hands hung 
shivering about the break of the forecastle 
head, drenched by the flashing sheets of 
spray which volleyed up over the weather 
bow continually. 

“Th’ Old Man’s driving her,”” muttered 
Red Whiskers through pallid lips. “She 
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a fit to be druv like this. She’s tender, 
she is.”’ 

“Yer bloody ’ed’s tender!” growled the 
Doctor, still anxious about his slush, which 
seemed in truth to be ing, seer from 
him in the wake of the flying Talus. 

“D’yer fink she’s cranky, Yon? Don’t 
yer fink the cargo’s shifted a bit?” whined 
a young sailor making his first passage of 
the Horn in a windjammer. 

Yon’s eyes were fixed in a fierce glare 
upon the closed door of the boson’s locker. 
Big Carl had just gone in there. He came 
out, carrying a big fistful of oakum. But 
Yon snorted. He knew there was no need 
for oakum. Carl’s big round face was very 
red. He staggered. Other men staggered 
on that reeling deck, for the bark slanted 
dizzily; her decks were sluiced with rain 
and seas; but none staggered in quite the 
fashion that Big Carl did. And he was so 
sea balanced too. Those great legs and 
wide hips of his appeared to challenge ary 
sea to upset their owner. 

“Give me ta key to ta locker!” Yon said 
tensely, seizing Carl with a grip iron-hard. 
Carl stared at him stupidly. 

“Come on! I vill throw overboard ta 
by = 
Car! stared more stupidly. His eyes were 
tlassy. He was undoubtedly very full of 
iquor. He had no gentle smile for his 
friend now. Yon stubbornly tried to shake 
him; he succeeded in shaking himself 
only, but it annoyed Carl. Lunging out 
penne 4 Carl's great fist thudded with a 
smash upon Yon’s face; but not upon his 
forehead. Yon had been punched on the 
brow so often by his friend that it was 
taken as a matter of course. This hefty 
wallop landed full upon his soft little pug 
nose, and the blood squirted. The Tarrible 
Swede backed away as he had never backed 
from a blow before. He rubbed his nose. 
He stared reproachfully at his friend. Then 
——. his brows drew down in a black 
scowl. He began to whirl his fists. And 
Carl slammed the steel door of his cabin 
shut and the screeching of the lock could 
be heard outside even above the howling of 
the diabolical chorus in the stressed rigging. 

“I'd hic him over th’ callybash wiv a 
"eaver, I would!” yelped Red Whiskers in 
Yon’s ear. “That wos a dirty poke, my 
oath!” 

But the Tarrible Swede never heard a 
word of that. He was dazed. He was think- 
ing, but the thoughts would not lay. They 
were like strands of different ways of twist. 
They made a tangled rope of thought, in 
which only one thread lay clear. Big Carl 
had ee ap Big Carl needed to be hauled 
short with a round turn. 

“Oakum?” muttered Yon. “Hell!” 

At midnight the royals were stowed. 
But the captain gave no orders to shorten 
sail further, although the big bark roared 
through the growing seas with her high 
topgallant rail only above water at infre- 
quent moments. 

“Stand by!” was the order, and the 
watch went below, to sleep in their clothes. 
By ere the faint glow of the cabin 
light of the Talus could be discerned through 
the flying mists of spray, ahead, but com- 
ing nearer. The Doctor forfeited half his 
scanty sleeping hours to dodge between 
seas and watch that faint glow. He slept 
now. The Doctor valued his slush money. 
The keenest sailorman in both ships cond 
not utter a more eloquent opinion upon the 
prospects of the race than was announced 
without a word when the Doctor went to 
=. 

“Bli’me! I fink ve bloody cargo’s shifted, 
that’s wot I fink!’’ whined the young first 
voyager, too frightened to sleep. 

“You'll get a poke in th’ lug if you don’ 
clap th’ hatch on yer gabber, me son!” 
warned an old sailor who hated a Jonah. 

Yon leaned against the break of the fore- 
castle head, wedged under the ladder. It 
was his watch below, but he would not go 
to his bunk. He had watched Big Carl’s 
door ever since it had shut upon his bleed- 
ing nose. When the royals were stowed, the 
boson came out; but Yon had been first 
man aloft, and when he came down on 
deck again Carl's door was shut. He stood 
there, the slashing seas drenching him with 
torrents of broken water pouring over the 
forecastle head. He was wet to the buff; 
in coming from aloft his body-and-soul 
lashing had parted and he had not thought 
to replace it. Now every sea that swept 
about his legs filled his boots by way of his 
trousers, unrestrained by the simple lash- 
ing of rope yarns about the waist which 
kept coat and trousers tight; the body- 
and-soul lashing that had parted. 
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He wrestled with a sore spirit. He and 
Big Carl had been friends for twenty years. 
As youngsters, making their first voyage 
in an English-speaking ship, they had n 
hurled together through the sheer need of 
sympathy, for they were Dutchmen, square- 
oni foreigners who must hold their hun- 

r until all others were fed; who must 
old their tongues until spoken to; who, 
until their seamanship was established by 
many an example, must not presume to 
take a man’s place in the forecastle parlia- 
ment. And they had battled through those 
days together. They had both resolved to 
save their pay days and to go into partner- 
ship in a water-side hotel, giving sailors 
something not obtainable elsewhere. 

That hotel had become more than a 
dream. It was started. Carl’s money went 
into it, and Yon’s. But whereas Big Carl 
invested his money in the structure and 
the stock, wholesale, Yon put his savings 
into it on the wrong side of the bar. And 
right there Big Carl’s friendship assumed 
the proportions only described by the term 
“godlike.” It was there that he and Yon 
fought their first fight. It was there that 
Carl, running true to his friendship, al- 
most beat the thick head off Yon in the 
endeavor to hammer discretion into him. 
It was there that Yon earned the name of 
the Tarrible Swede; for he fought Big Carl 
for two hours, never landing a blow, but 
stubbornly walking in for punishment until 
he was such a gruesome sight that soft- 
hearted Carl ran away through stark fear 
that he must hurt his friend to stop him. 
And, Carl out of the way, Yon had pro- 
ceeded to clean out the place to such good 
effect that when Carl stole back to look, 
Yon was behind the bar, singing a warlike 
Norse saga at the top of his pipes to an 
empty house. 

Yon sang when perturbed. In the ab- 
sence of good red liquor, or bad of any 
tint, song to him was inspiration. He had 
made up his mind to tackle Carl the mo- 
ment that steel door opened and show the 
big stiff something about getting drunk on 
another man’s whisky. Now he sang, seep- 
ing water there at every seam: 

* Ay ride ta vint, Ay ride ta storm, 
My steed is ——” 


From the apprentices’ oe in the 
sea-scoured half deck pealed a youthful 
pean: 


“Good night, ladies, good night, ladies, 
Good night, ladies, I’m going to leave you 


now. 
Merrily we roil along, roll along, roll along ; 
Merrily we roll along in the good ship Khe- 
dee-vee-ay!” 


“Ta damned nippers!” growled Yon, his 
song stopped through the irresistible ardor 
of youth. Those boys sang with an enthusi- 
asm that refused to be quenched by any 
such trifles as saturated beds, socks, 
drowned home or the worst the elements 
could do. Among the six lads there was a 
parson’s son, a race-track tout’s boy, the 
offspring of a sporting butcher, one spawn 
of rich parents and a couple of normal kids. 


“Good night, ladies, good night, ladies, 
Good night, ladies, we're going to leave you 
now.” 


They sang it until the very gale seemed 
to listen. The Tarrible Swede cursed them, 
and, cursing, stopped his singing to listen. 

““Ay shall kick in ta pants of them 
bloody boys!” he growled, and stepped 
straightway to Carl’s door. 

A sea came over the rail, carrying away 
pigpens, harness casks and everything mov- 
able. Yon clung to the ladder. The song 
in the half deck was cut short. There was 
a laugh; running through it was a shrill 
echo of uneasiness. First-voyage boys 
might be brave, but they could scarcely be 
expected entirely to hide their tremors. 
And the big ship heeled over. Another sea 
swept her. 

hen, underdecks, sounded the subtle 
soul-searching rumble of five thousand 
tons of barley shifting and from the poop 
shrilled the order, “All hands! Call the 
boson!” 

The ship lay over. Seas poured over the 
lee bulwarks until men, stumbling out of 
the forecastle, were carried off their feet 
before they had time fairly to rub their 
eyes. Far aloft two topgallant sails cracked 
and flew away in ribbons, and the ship 
jerked back to windward, only to roll down 
again and stay. Yon clawed his way to the 
door of Carl’s cabin and the water swirled 
about his legs. He rattled at the iron 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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Belflor Inlaid—a new line of 46 marbleiz- 
ed pattern effects of rare beauty. Made 
in light and heavy weights 

Straight Line Inlaid—c\ean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 

Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—the 
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Moire Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 
effect 
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that the inlaid pat 
terns are permanent 
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to the burlap back 
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linoleum— made to meet U. S. Govt 
specifications. In five colors. 
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“You've guessed it—the floor! Doesn't it make 
the greatest improvement—and not another 
thing changed! 

“One night Frank’s brother, the architect one, 
came out to dinner. We told him we had never 
been satisfied with this room. He took one look 
around and said, ‘What you need is the right 
floor. You forgot that the floor is the basis of 
decoration in any room.’ 


“Then he recommended this pattern of Nairn 
Belflor Inlaid linoleum, and the dealer cemented 


_it right over the old floor. The change was sim- 


ply amazing. The room brightened. The color 
of the rugs and the: hangings sezmed like new. 
Now I'm proud of my dining room. 


“But that’s only part of it. This floor will never 
get shabby or need refinishing because, as the 
man who laid it said, the tiles are inlaid. The 
colors go clear through to the burlap back. Each 
time it’s waxed the color becomes richer and 
mellower, and a damp mop keeps it clean.” 





‘Belflor inlaid 
“Pattern No. 7103/8 


Its exactly the same dining room, but ~ 


Decorative Plan of Room Pictured Above 


This Belflor pattern (No. 7101/4) provides 
background for the rug of subdued blue Persian 
design. The blue note is carried out in the win- 
dow and door hangings, the ornaments and tabie 
china, and sets forth the Early English furniture. 

French gray tinted walls, a lighter gray ceiling, 
and gray window shades tone in with the floor. 

There is a Belflor pattern to harmonize with 
the furniture and hangings you already have. 


46 Belflor Color Reproductions, Free 

If you are interested in getting the right foun- 
dation for the decerative scheme of your dining 
room—or amy other interior—write for Belflor 
folder showing 46 unusually attractive patterns 
in colors. Also free booklet, “The Floor of En- 
during Beauty,” which tells more about Nairn 
Linoleum—its many varieties, its laying and care 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
150 Belgrove Drive Kearny, New Jersey 


NAIRN Linoleum 






































This poster will be displayed 
by thousandsof grocers during 
Nationa! Canned Foods Week, 
November 8th to 15th. Watch 
for it and buy your supplies of 
canned foods where it is shown. 
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(The harvest is home 


The Choicest Delicacies of every 
Season and Clime have been gathered 
and preserved for your table 


November 8th to 15th has been set apart as National Canned 
Foods Week, because it is the time when wise home-keepers 
can lay in their winter’s supply of canned foods to best 
advantage. 


In most homes every week is canned foods week. The list 
of appetizing and nutritious foods put up in cans is being 
constantly enlarged. There is an immense variety of both food 
staples and specialties which, thanks to the can, are avail- 
able in season and out. Look over the interesting list 
on the opposite page and read of the advantages if you buy 
in quantity now. 


November 8, 1924 




















Link up your store with 
Dealers National Canned Foods 
Week, November 8th to 15th. Be sure 
to display the campaign poster and ar- 
range suitable window and counter dis- 
plays of canned foods. Tell your cus- 
tomers the advantages to them of buying 





by the case and of the quantity prices 
you can offer on account of your smaller 
handling and delivery costs. 

If you haven’t received the window 
banner your wholesale grocer will supply 
you. Prepare for the business this spe- 
cial week is going to make for you. 















And now 1s the time for you 
to buy your supply of 


canned foods to best advantage 


With thousands of grocers everywhere co-operating in this 
National Canned Foods Week, an unusual opportunity is 
offered to secure just the brands and varieties you want, in 
quantities to last you through the winter months, and at 
favorable quantity prices. 


Right now grocers’ stocks are abundant and include all va- 
rieties. Later in the season, as you may know from experience, 
certain brands and varieties are likely to become scarce and 
hard to get. By building up a reserve supply now you will for- 
tify yourself against unexpected calls upon your hospitality and 
make it easy to plan delicious, nutritious meals with the varied 
menus so necessary to a balanced and healthful diet. And you 
can surprise your friends with delicious out-of-season foods 
that other women perhaps don’t yet know can be had in cans. 


Buy in quantities—by the case 
The best way to avoid the disappointment of not getting the varieties 
you want later is to buy in ample quantity now. Many grocers offer their 
customers substantial savings on case lots. Ask your grocer for his quan- 
tity prices and arrange for him to make you up not only straight cases 
of the staples you know best, but an assorted case or two of specialties 
and the newer foods that you will want to become familiar with. If you 
do not desire a full case of one commodity, he will arrange an assort- 
ment of the varieties you desire. You will find that it more than pays you 
both in satisfaction and in money-saving. Talk to your grocer right away, 
for he is especially anxious to serve you during this canned foods week. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
In co-operation with: 

CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL WHOLESALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL GROCERS 

NATIONAL CHAIN STQRE GROCERS’ ASS’N OF THE U. S. 
NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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There are 201 varieties of » 
Canned Foods—check the ones 


that are new to you 


Vegetables 
Artichokes, Heads 


Beans, Lima 


Corn, Cream Style 
Corn, Whole Grain 
Corn on the cob 


Okra with Tomatoes 
Olives, Green 
Olives, Ripe 

Olives, Stuffed 
Olives, Minced 


Fruits 

Apples, Whole 
Apples, Sliced 
Apple Sauce 
Apple Butter 
Apples, Baked 
Apricots, Whole 
Apricots, Halves 
Blackberries 
Blueberries 
Cherries, White 
Cherries, Red 
Cherries, Black 
Crabappies 
Cranberries 
Currants 

Figs 

Fruits for Saled 
Grapes 
Grapefruit 
Loganberries 
Peaches, Whole 


Peaches, Halves 
Peaches, Sliced 
Pears, Whole 
Pears, Halves 
pa jes, Hi 





Sliced 
Pineapples, Hawaiian, 
Pieces 


allan, 


Pineapples, Hawaiian, 
rushed 


Sardines, Tomato Sauce 
Shad 

Tuna 

Clams, Little Neck 
Clams, Razor 

Clams, Minced 

Crabs, Plain 

Crabs, Deviled 


Cheese 
Chili Con Carne 
Chili Sauce 
Chow Chow 
Fruit-Butters 
Jams 
Jellies 
Marmalades 
Milk, Condensed 
Milk, Evaporated 
Milk, Buttermilk 
Milk, Goat's Milk 
Mince, with and without 
Meat 
Molasses 
Puddings, Fig 
Puddings, Plum 
Salad Dressings 
Syrups 


If it’s in a Can 
it’s Fresh 





Sausage 

Sausage with Sauerkraut 
Tongue, Calf's 

Tongue, Lamb 

Tongue, Ox 

Tripe, Boiled 

Turkey 


Veal, Loaf 
Veai, Roast 


Soups 
Asparagus 
Beef 

Beef Bouillon 
Chicken 

Clam Broth 
Clam Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 


Mulligatawny 
Mutton Broth 
Okra 

Onion 

Oxtail 

Oyster 

Pea 

Pepper pot 
Puree, Beans 
Puree, Lime Beans 
Puree, Celery 
Soup stock 
Tomato, Cream 
Tomato, Puree 
Tomato, Okra 
Turtle, Green 
Turtle, Mock 
Vegetabie 
Vermicelli 


Reaty-Made 
Entrees 


Beef a la Mode 

Goulash, Hungarian 
Style 

Chicken Curry 

Chicken a la King 

Chop Suey 

Lobster Newburg 
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One of the first concerns of 
governmental executives is how 
fo administer economically the 
national wealth and resources 
to the greatest good of the 
citizen body. 


One problem which vitally 
concerns the effective working 
of any economy program to en- 
courage @ sound prosperity can- 
not be solved without the aid of 
every individual citizen. 


This is the enormous waste 
represented by the annual fire 
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loss—more than 


$500.000.000 
idded 


property, with the 
fice of some 15,000 


answer iS ore Care 


of every individual 


this stagvering total is caused 


preventable fire. 


Your own Safety 
perity are endangered by t 
fire. 
to explain 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
ring, shouting for Carl. The door flung 
open and the boson fell out into Yon’s 
arms, as the mate in his oilskins, and the 
second mate in his pajamas, ran forward. 

“Square away !”’ roared themate. “Hands 
aft to brail in the spanker!” The captain 
on the a helped the helmsman to heave 
up the h “Chips, break out some 
shovels! Boson, take the watch into the 
hold and board off the grain! Get a move 
on or we’re sunk!” 

That was a simple order. In words, it 
sounded like a request to pull on a rope; 
but in the execution —— 

The Tarrible Swede and Big Carl came 
together with a crash in the darkness at the 
main hatch. Among other ominous sounds 
was the clangor of falling shovels. There 
was no reason why the sound of steel shov- 
els falling upon a streaming deck should 
make a man shiver; yet one youngster 
cried aloud in semihysteria that it was like 
the tolling of bells, and old men cursed him 
bitterly. 

Flickering along the wet darkness were 
the carpenter’s lantern and the electric 
flash lights of the two mates. The men 
clustered at the hatch, waiting, shivering, 
for somebody to lead the way into that 
inferno of the big ship’s bowels. The sibi- 
lant rustling of the bulk grain underneath 
the shifted bags of the upper tiers was like 
the secret progression of serpents. And 
though the Khedivieh was running off the 
wind, so steep was her list that the seas 
boarded her continually along the lower 
side. Gear crackled high aloft with the 
terrific strain. Every time the ship rose on 
a billow her lee-scupper ports whanged 
like iron drums. 

**Down you go, lads! Shovel or sink, 
m’lads!"’ cried young Mr. Critchlow heart- 
ily. “Never let it be said your mothers 
bred jibbers! In you go, Yon! Hey, boson! 
Where’s the boson?” 

“Look at that!” screamed Chips, drop- 
ping a second bundle of shoveis with a 
clangorous crash and pointing out over the 
weather quarter. ‘“ Holy sailor!” 

‘Hold your course, helmsman! Hold 
her!” yelled the skipper. 

All hands stood frozen with instant fright, 
staring at a towering shape which rushed 
upon them out of the howling blackness. On 
it came, that ghostly thing. It came, until 
men knew it was no ghost. They heard the 
pouring bow wave. They saw it. Flying 
seas, hurled aside by the mad onslaught 
of a ale-driven clipper, flew over the Khe- 
divieh’s shaking crew; and onward into 
the night stormed the ‘stately Queen Mar- 
garet, her main skysail pole thrashing the 
wind, broken short off, but still a splendid, 
vibrant ship, disdaining the handicap of 
any such trifle. 

“Report you in Liverpool!” shrilled a 
youthful voice from her lofty poop as she 
vanished. 

“In with you, m’lads!” urged the second 
mate, leaping through the black void of 
the hatch, shovel in hand, flash light shining 
in his belt. 

“That’s a hell of a note!” growled Red 
Whiskers. ‘‘Why don’t mates see as cargo’s 
stowed proper?” 

“Down with you, old son! Growl you 
may, but work you must!” said the mate, 
shoving Whiskers into the yawning pit. 

The Tarrible Swede crouched under the 
deck beams, shuffling with his feet for a 
firm footing. He had caught one glimpse of 
Carl’s vast body in a beam of light; then 
he lost it, for the hold was full of blackness 
almost tangible; men lost identities and 


became like sacks of barley. As soon asthe , 


men were all below, the captain altered the 
course to bring the sea on the leaning side, 
attempting to straighten the ship by the 
same foros of wind that had laid her down. 
“Haul the bags up to windward, lads!” 
cried Mr. Critchlow cheerily. ‘Chips! 
Planks here! All together now! Sing, 
somebody! Hey, where’s the Tarrible 
Swede? Yon, sing, you noble sailorman!” 
Yon growled fiercely, and the mate felt 
him stumble past into the wings. The 
mate laughed. He knew that Yon would be 
doing two full shares of work for all his 
growling. 
But Yon had dropped his shovel. In the 
— dust of the grain, in the heat and 
akable clamor of the reverberating 
eel hull, the senses might be expected to 
wa The seas thundered outside the thin 
steel plates; beams and frames and string- 
ers squealed like live creatures. An army 
of fat rats squealed and squirmed and 
fought about the men’s legs en grunted 
as they hauled heavy bode of barley up an 
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incline that had no firm foundation to hold 
them. There was the straining of the huge 
hollow steel masts. Every sea that fell on 
board boomed like the crack o’ doom in the 
hold. Through all hummed and sang the 
myriad voices of a steel-and-wood fabric 
under bitterest stress. Yet Yon heard 
something different, above all those mani- 
fold voices, and he had meant what he said 
when he answered the mate. 

He had heard the plop of a cork and the 
guggle of liquor. He unerringly picked upon 
the precise direction and let himself go with 
fierce abandon, sliding down over the men 
and sacks until he collided with Carl and a 
deck beam together. 

“Give it to me!”’ shouted Yon, and the 
bottle fell among the grain, pouring out 
raw liquor which stank orribly. 

“Yu are crazy asa bedbug!” Corl bawled 
back, stooping to grope. 

Ton stamped on his rummaging fingers 
and Carl struck out at him savagely. In a 
moment they were locked together, fighting 
with silent fury. There was no stubborn 
advance by Yon, no insistent punching off 
by Carl. The shifting grain sent them 
hurtling — the ship’s side to leeward, 
and they held each other with a one-hand 
clutch to flail e's with the free hand. 

“Quit that! e hear?” bellowed the 
second mate angrily. “Who is it? Stop 
them! Here, let me —— 

Carl beat Yon’s soft nose to a pulp ina 
mad effort to throw him off, for he had felt 
the rolling bottle underfoot. Quickly he 
stooped for it, and Yon recovered and 
fastened his grip on the bottle, too, just as 
the second mate burst upon them. 

“You drunken little fool!” the officer 
yelled, trying to take away the bottle. He 
could as easily have lifted the mainmast 
from its step. He seemed to apply himself 
to Yon, but found both men had such a 
grip on the bottle that he could not shake 
it. “Take it away from him, boson! 
Where'd he get it? Stop fighting, you 
fatheaded loon! Are you not satisfied with 
getting disrated? Cut it out before I run 
you before the Old Man!” 

“Yu can run to ta devil!’ snarled Yon 
stubbornly, and fought like a madman. 

The ship lurched. Men, shovels, sacks 
and planks slid down to leeward and Yon 
for once landed uppermost. All the liquor 
had run from the bottle in the struggle. 

Carl sucked thirstily at the neck even while 
shovels and planks and men were tumbling 
about him. 

“Yu got to have it!’”’ panted Yon. 

With a mighty wrench he secured the 
bottle. Then, feeling Carl’s head as ten- 
derly as if he were about to dress a piteous 
wound there, he brought down the bottle 
with a demolishing smash upon the chosen 
spot and Big Carl slept amid the fragments. 
The Tarrible Swede groped for the boson’s 
keys. 

Boson hit his het,” Yon growled, claw- 
ing out from the heap and plunging into 
the work beside the two officers. “Come 
on, lads! Two ant two now. Oop mit 
her!” 

In whirling dust and dancing shadows 
they labored. When Yon started to work 
in earnest, he made men emulate him with 
uncanny leadership. Grim, untiring, scowl-. 
ing in the faint glow of the lights, he led the 
gang and performed two men’s shares of 
the work too. 

“Did you see 'im ’it bose, sir?’’ whined 
the first voyager beside the mate. 

“Carry on, m’ son,” said the mate. 

“A crool blow, wiv a bottle it was!’’ 

“Carry on!” 

When fifteen minutes had passed, and 
men were blinded by their sweat, though 
outer clothing had long since n cast 
aside, a staggering, muttering giant joined 
in the toil. 

“Did that Swede knock you 1 with a 
bottle, boson?’’ the mate asked h 

Big Carl seemed half stupefied still, He 
hauled at the barley and needed no help 
with a sack; but he shook his big blond 
head queerly. When Mr. Critchlow put 


that question, Carl stared at him and 
grinned foolishly. It seemed as if the mate 
grinned back. 
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* Merrily we roll along, roll along, roll along, 
Merrily we roll along, in the good ship Khe- 
dee-vee-ay!"’ 


The lads of the half deck sang at their 
labor. The barley sacks were beyond their 
strength, the dust and heat stifling, but 
the lads played men’s ge singing at the 
top of their pipes. The mate glanced at 
Big Carl, » Playing the flash light on his face. 
There was blood among the sweat there. 

“T hit my het on a beam,” said Carl, and 
licked his J os oe 

“T heard the beam smash,” retorted Mr. 
Critchlow. 

In the dawn a haggard gang of half- 
naked men crawled out of the hold, blink- 
ing at the daylight, A germ the grain dust 
from their heads. The ship sped fast, back 
on her rightful course, with a normal roll 
and a normal list. The Doctor peered 
ahead, coffeepot in hand, hopeful ever. But 
the Khedivieh had the gray ocean all to 
herself that morning. Carl rummaged for 
his keys. He had to put away theshovels. He 
could not findthem; but he saw Yon coming 
out of the forecastle, smiling strangely. 

“Yu stole my keys! !”’ challenged Carl. 

“Take yur tam keys,” grinned Yon. 
“T’ey ain’t no use no more. What yu done 
vit’ it? T’rown it overboard?” 

Carl looked embarrassed. He looked 
rather badly, too, with the bloody streaks 
running down his puffed face. 

“Sit yu down and I'll patch yur het,” 
said Yon. 

The captain and his mates stood on the 
poop, giving a final look around before 
watches were resumed. There was a clear, 
aa pitt a look to the sky which prom- 

ised speedy recovery of distance lost. The 
officers reported their work in the hold. 
Then the second mate told the captain of 
the scuffle between Yon and the boson. 

“That damned Yon is a nuisance when 
he smells liquor!” exclaimed the skipper. 
“Where did he get hold of it?” 

“You're a bit mixed, mister,” said Mr. 
Critchlow. “I saw it all. The Swede sto ped 
that big boson peurins another pint of rot- 
gut into his belly; that’s all. Busted him 
over the head with the e 
It kept Carl out of mischief. He was only 
in the way, drunk. When he came to, he 
was sober, though he didn’t know what it 
was all about. But he lied like a good ’un, 
sir. Told me he hit his head on a beam.” 

The boson drinking?’’ The captain’s 
tone was incredulous. ‘ Where is he getting 
it then?"’ 

“Tarrible Swede’s store, I sus 

“ Brin 
the Sw 
drinking, he’s ge Ag 

“Boson! Lay aft, and bring that other 


oe too!’”’ roared the mate. 
He eng | Big Carl came aft, Yon still 
dabbing at his wounded head. 
“Yon, you take on boson again!” the 


skipper said sharply. “ Dane, get your 
into the forecastle. You were drunk last 


night!” 
“Ay don’t want boson’s yob,” said Yon. 
“Carl was ill. He’ s all right now. Ay am 


a of yoompin’ in and out of a yob. 

Carl only continued to grin, shame- 
hiss y. The captain stared at them and 
sighed. 

“Oh, very well,” he said resignedly. 
“There’s no doubt that you are both crazy. 
Get for’ard with you. But listen to me! If 
I smell as much as a whisper of rum on 
either of you again you'll go into irons. 
That’ll do! 

Yon resumed his dressing of Big Carl's 

*broken head. 

“What yu done vit’ ta brandy?” he de- 
manded. Carl did not reply. “T’rown it 
overboard?” persisted Yon. “Yu are crazy 
enough to do it. Ta skipper said so, C ‘ost 
good money, it did, too; and yu — 

“Ay didn’t t’row it overboaed, Yon,” 
Car! said sadly. 

“Then where is it? Yu ante up. I want 
to take care of it myself. It’s mine, ain’tit?”’ 

“ Ay have trinked it all oop, Yon,” con- 
fessed Carl, and his blue eyes fell before 
the terrible glare of his friend. 

“Now Ay am sure yu are mad!” roared 
the Tarrible Swede, backing away and 
hurling his water basin and bandages broad- 
cast. “By yiminy, Ay vill put a het on yu 
now! Stand up, big stiff!” 

“Jumping Jupiter! Look at those lu- 
natics oe a oy ™ cried the captain 
on the . Critchlow started for- 
ward. The ‘captain stopped him. 

“Oh, let ’em hammer each other!” said 
the skipper wearily. “It seems to be their 

way of showing their affection.” 


mpty bottle too. | 
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our 


otor at 
190 


DEGREES F. 





A motor meter is useful not only to warn 
you against over-heating;—it is just as 
necessary fo warn you of under-heating. 
You want the MOST POWER, the 
most economical operation from your 
motor and to get it you must keep the 
motor hot — 190° F, is the cerrect tem- 
perature. You “Get'er hot and keep ‘er 
not” with the Allen Shutter Front. 
The properly heated motor will save 
you gas and oil, will decrease upkeep 
by minimizing crankcase oil dilution, 
and greatly retard carbon formation. 
Real POWER comes with Allen 
Shutter Front equipment. 


The Allen$ 

Shutter Front 
complete 
FORD SPECIAL $12 


Not an Automatic — Positive Hand Control 
From the Dash 


There are no complicated parts to get out of 
order—it is quickly ateached by anyone. Beau 
tifully finished in Black Japan enamel, du 
table; the Allen is the choice everywhere. Buy 
the Allen Shutter Front today from your ac 

cessory dealer or service station. 


| 


Distributors 
Wermore-Savage Company, Boston, Mass 
Geo. W. Nock Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
James Martin, New York, N. ¥ 
Elin Auto Supply Co., Newark, N. | 
Fiske Automotive Sup) ly Co, , Albany, N.Y 
Syracuse Watson Stabtlace xt Co,, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
H. D. Taylor Corapany, Buffalo, N.Y 


Baltimore Hub Wheel & Mfg. Co * Baltimore Md 
Fester Auto Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Northern Automotive Supply Co. BayCity,Mich 
Dyke Moror Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Shadbole & Boyd Iron Co., Milwaukee Wie 
Kelley-How-Thomson o , Duluth, Mine 
Minneapolis lron Store Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
FarrellAutoSupply Company, Inc., Brooklyn,N. Y 

Write for interesting facts on crankcase 

oil dilution. Mention make of cat 


The Allen Auto Specialty Co., 
Sole Manufacturers 

16 West Gist Street, New York 

2015 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


“GET "ER HOT AND KEEP ER HOT | 
all year’ 
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HAND 
TAILORED 


OVERCOATS 





Crawford Kent in 
Richard Walton Tully's 
“Flowing Gold” 


Patrick Overcoats 
Have Character! 





It’s built right into them. | 


It shows in their aristo- | 
cratic lines, their faultless fit 


and skilled hand-tailoring. | 


Its foundation lies in the 
famous Patrick-Duluth Cloth, | 
noted for its rich, firm texture | 
and exclusive patterns. | 

| 


This Cloth is woven from 
choice Northern Wools, and 
gives very unusual wear. 


See them at the leading clothiers, 


Write for sample of this won- 
derful Cloth-~alea our interest. 
ing Overcoat Style Booklet and 
name of nearest dealer. Address 


Desk 28 


F.A.PATRICK 1 CO. DULUTH 
Makers of both Cloth and Garment 
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AFTER LENINE=WHAT? 


secretary is in a position to decide upon any 
and every question without knowing any- 
thing about the matter. At every step and 
point we see how comrades, who showed 
no organizing or administrative capacities 
whilst at the head of a Soviet body, decide 
in a dictatorial manner economic and other 
questions the moment they are appointed 
to a secretarial post. By the application of 
these secretary methods the bureaucratiza- 
tion of the party apparatus has developed 
te an enormous extent. A bureaucracy is 
unsound and unhealthy.” 

Putting his indictment of bureaucracy in 
another way, he said with characteristic 
aptness: 

“The Communist Party lives on two 
floors. On the upper one decisions are made. 
Those who live on the lower merely hear 
about them.” 

Trotzky also renewed the fight which he 
had started in 1921 to bring the young 
Communists in line for succession to _— 
posts. It was another step to break up the 
clique that ruled. At this point it is inter- 
esting to note that Kamenev, one of the 
strongest of the big three, is Trotzky’s 
brother-in-law. A little thing like wg wd 
connections, however, cuts no ice in Bol- 
shevik politics. 

In no phase of his offensive did Trotzky 
show more daring than in his assault upon 
the economic policies of the ruling powers. 
For two years he has exploited the theory 
of what has come to known as the 
Trotzky scissors. In one of his early 
senaghiete he drew a diagram showing the 
discrepancy between the prices of agricul- 
tural produce and the prices of industrial 
commodities. He pointed out that the 
spread between these two extremes was get- 
ting wider and wider all the time. 

king about the scissors, he recently 
dedianed: 

“Tf the scissors are not closed, it means 
the breakdown of the new economic policy 
for the peasants, who form the basis of that 
policy; it is a matter of utter indifference 
what are the reasons that they cannot pur- 
chase commodities, whether trading in 
them is prohibited by decree or whether 
they have to face the fact that for two 
boxes of matches they have to give a 
pood” —about thirty-six pounds — “of 
grain.” 

Trotzky went even farther. He whacked 
communism in one of its most sensitive 
spots by suggesting the limitation of the 
workers’ factory councils to matters con- 
cerning their working conditions, hours of 
work and wages, and a substitution of a 
single manager for the group control now in 
vogue. He wa lg that the manager 
would be expected to remember that his 
first duty is to increase and improve pro- 
duction. 


Bargaining Assets 


Still another evidence of how Trotzky 
aimed at the usual Soviet economic un- 


| soundness was his protest, made in August, 


against the folly of exporting grain in the 
face of serious crop shortage and what 


| might eventually mean another famine. 
| Already food prices have soared and much 


distress prevails. The people need all the 
home-grown grain. 
The principal bargaining asset that the 


| Bolshevik Government has in its business 


relations overseas is the export of grain. It 
is essential to a maintenance of the trade 


| balance as well as the advantages obtained 
| through recognition by alien governments. 
The big three, aided by Krassin, Commissar 


of Foreign Trade, favor export; Rykoff 
wavers, but Trotzky maintains that it is 
the height of folly to oppose the people’s 
wishes and interests. He recommended an 
increase in the export of butter, timber, 
eggs, flax and oil to the West and sugar to 
the East. 

The big three, with their poe py een 
olices, Rykoff, Bukharin and Tomsky, 
astened to make reprisal. Working 

through their control of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist Party— 
it corresponds to the American Congress— 
they reduced Trotzky to an alternate and 
not a member of the Central Presidium, 
which functions for the executive com- 
mittee when it is not in session. 

Just to show what they could do further, 


they deposed Radek altogether from the 


committee. One of the most brilliant of the 
Russian propagandists, he had the temerity 
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to insist that Germany was not ripe for 
Communist revolution. He had been on 
the ground and had made a careful study of 
the situation. In the face of the incon- 
trovertible facts which were proved by the 
next German election, the Communist dic- 
tators, with their usual determination to 
bend every agency to their will, insi 
that he was wrong. Though this was the 
ostensible reason for the sacking of Radek, 
the real reason was that he was a consistent 
champion of Trotzky’s contention that ma- 
chine rule would eventually spell the doom 
of the Communist Party. 

With tongue and pen, Trotzky continued 
his campaign for a reorganization of the 
party along more democratic lines. In any 
other country such a course, in the face of a 
machine like the political bureau, would 
have meant his overthrow. Trotzky, how- 
ever, occupies a peculiarly strong aveaeee 

ition; first because he is the idol of the 
ussian masses, and second, despite the 
honeycombing of the Military Council 
with henchmen of the big three, the rank 
and file of the red army are devoted to him. 
Any attempt to put him into the discard is 
fraught with serious consequences, includ- 
ing open revolt. Thus he still has the whip 
hand. 

Such was the situation when I reached 
Moscow in June. Long before I got there 
I realized that the human-interest prize of 
the adventure was Trotzky. That it would 
be difficult to attain I knew, but I must con- 
fess I had no previous conception of the 
spade work necessary. To begin with, Trot- 
zky had announced that he would give no 
more interviews. He maintained that what- 
ever he had to say he would say in speeches, 
pamphlets and books. oreover, his 
enemies in the government were deter- 
mined to put every obstacle in the path of 
anyone who desired to give him publicity. 
This did not cramp Trotzky’s style, for, as 
I have already intimated, when he wants to 
poe himself or his cause over he can mobi- 
ize every known agency for exploitation. 


The Approach to Trotzky 


Another handicap was the fact that 
Trotzky is probably the busiest man in 
Russia. Though he leaves detail to sub- 
ordinates, he is the type that likes to direct 
and dominate personaliy. With his Military 
Council packed with enemies, it was all the 
more important that he sit tight on the 
job. In addition, he is a member of the 
Councii of Labor and Defense, and, despite 
the offensive against his power, is a part of 
most of the important Communist com- 
mittees. 

In these circumstances I decided first to 
line up some of his colleagues on the selling 
theory that if I made them allies they might 
help me to reach him. Therefore, after I 
had met Krassin, Rudzutak, the Commissar 
of Communications, and Sokolnikoff, who 
holds the finance portfolio, I asked the 
head of the press section of the Foreign 
Office to arrange an interview with Trotzky. 


_ Of course I got the usual promise, which in 


Russia is a long way from fulfillment. 

I found that Krassin, Rudzutak and 
Sokolnikoff were unable to help me. They 
seemed to be part of a general tendency in 
high political circles to keep hands off 
Trotzky. Meanwhile the Foreign Office 
informed me that I would have to make my 
remaining engagements on my own. 

Now began a campaign the like of which 
I have not waged since the one that got the 
first interview with Hugo Stinnes in 1921. 
That required exactly seven weeks. The 
one that bagged Trotzky took a month. 
Though I was en in other and neces- 
sary work all the while, the head of the War 
Office was the chief objective. 

I mobilized every possible agency, even 
to the enlistment of a body for the dissera- 
ination of news about Russian culture, 
called the Joint Bureau of Information. 
My subsequent experience proved that it 
should have been called the Bureau of 


Misinformation. However, the man in 
charge called up—or said that he called 
up—the War ce every day to find out 


about the appointment. I went to see him 
almost daily. 

In the meantime, through one of the 
foreign newspaper correspondents, who was 
an old wartime colleague of mine, I got into 
vicarious touch with one of Tro 8 civil- 
ian friends. He said he would help, but 
made a condition that I should not ask 
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awkward questions about the political crisis 
through which Trotzky was» passing. 
sent word that my main desire was to write 
a character sketch, but that I expected him 
to say something for publication. Once I 
got in immediate touch with Trotzky I felt 
that he would be a fruitful source of con- 
versation, and such he proved to be. 

The condition imposed reminded me of a 
similar injunction laid on me by the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office in 1922, when I had an 
audience with the Prince Regent. It was 
ei ae by an official uest that I ask 

is imperial highness no embarrassing ques- 
tions. I cite the incident to show the curious 
Oriental parallel which exists between the 
Russians and the Japanese. That the Japa- 
nese should be so scrupulous about their 
ruler was not surprising, because Japan is 
frankly feudal. That in an alleged de- 
mocracy—a so-called dictatorship of the 
proletariat—such a request should be forth- 
coming was amazing. But when you know 
the Russia of today you also know that it is 
ruled by an autocracy alongside which the 
most ruthless imperial order is philanthropic. 

Four weeks passed and every day in some 
way I sought to consolidate my position. 
As it turned out, the meeting with Trotzky 
happened unexpectedly. Luckily for me, 
I was ready when the chance came. The 
way of it was this: 

ne ws in the middle of July I dined 
with F. A. Mackenzie, the Moscow corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News, whom 
I had known years ago when he was one of 
Northciiffe’s star men, at a little restaurant 
that was less fly-bitten than most of the 
others. Afterward we walked back along a 
boulevard where the proletariat gathered 
in the evenings to talk and smoke. It wasa 
favorite walk of mine, because I liked to 
watch the children. I wondered at their 
future, born as they were into an unnatural 
world which proscribed the spiritual influ- 
ence that every youngster needs. 

Mackenzie suggested that we go to see 
Jackie Coogan, whose circus film was being 
shown to huge crowds ‘at one of the prin- 
cipal cinema houses. Jackie, by the way, is 
the best known and most popular Amer- 
ican—the only popular one, I might add— 
in Soviet Russia. The people flock to see 
him. His advertising posters are so doc- 
tored that when he wears a cap it is always 
colored red. Soviet propaganda capitalizes 
every possible agency. 

At first I assented. Then I had a hunch 
that we ought to go back to the hotel, which 
we did. It proved to be a good hunch and 
similar to the one that I had had a few 
weeks earlier when I left the peace, comfort 
and sanitation of a hcuse in the country on 
a hot Sunday night and came back to Mos- 
cow to find a note from the Foreign Office 
saying that I could see Tchitcherin, Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, at midnight. 


A Call to the War Office 


I had just sat down to read Turgenieff’s 
Virgin Soil when the hotel clerk entered my 
room, saying, ‘Comrade Trotzky is on the 
go - and wants to talk to you.” 

The clerk had to come to my room, be- 
cause, like nearly everything else in Russia, 
my telephone was out of order during the 
entire period of my stay. Only one virtue 
attached to this misfortune. My messages 
could not be tapped. 

Almost before the man knew it I was 
rushing him down the stairs—I lived on the 
first floor—for fear that the telephone con- 
nection might be broken, and it was. I got 
him to call up the War Office, and after 
some conversation in Russian he turned to 
me and said, ‘“‘Comrade Trotzky wants to 
know if you speak German and if you can 
come alone to his office at half past nine.” 
When I said yes to both, this additional 
message came: “Tell Mr. Marcosson to 
come to the main entrance, where a soldier 
will be waiting for him.” 

As I drove through the dark streets I 
wondered what kind of man I was going to 
meet. He had intrigued my interest for 

ears, and the fact that he held of the 
ate of 130,000,000 people in his grasp at 
that moment heightened the anticipation. 

In about ten minutes I brought up at the 
immense white building, once the imperial 
military headquarters and now the Soviet 
War Office. At the entrance I found a 
smart-looking officer in gray uniform with 
red facing waiting for me. He greeted me 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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the utmost resistance to shocks in 


Motor Car Bodies Entirely of Steel 


HE above pictures show that steel has the strength to re- 


sist shocks that would destroy other kinds of material. 


All- 


steel motor car bodies give you the utmost resistance to shocks. 


1. STRENGTH—Steel permits of unit 
construction with none of the weak- 
nesses of wooden joints. 


2. ENDURANCE —Steel has greater du- 
rability—a motor car body entirely 
of steel will not warp and is unaf- 
fected by weather. 


3. FIREPROOF— Steel reduces fire 
dangers and steel construction is 
almost indestructible. 


4. ECONOMY —Steel saves weight —cuts 
repair costs—insures long life and 
savings in gasoline and tires. 

5. BEAUTY —Steel permits of beautiful 
designs and only an all-steel body 
takes a permanent, high-tempera- 
ture, baked-enamel finish. 

6. VISION—Steel eliminates wooden 
corner posts that hide a complete 
car two seconds away. 


Manufacturers of some of the world’s finest motor cars have already adopted 
all-steel bodies—as one of the greatest advances in safe transportation. 


Epwarp G. Bupp MaANurActTuRING ComPANy, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Use color—delicately 
toned window shades 
—to soften glare! 


by Helen Richmond 


W!# AT is the difference between 
pleaty of light, comfortable to 

read by—play by—work by, and 

glare, that puts our nerves on edge? 

the answer is, color 

The light that causes us discom- 

fort by its strength is almost without 


are flung wide open, the daylight 
streaming in blends with the toned 
light to an inviting restfulness. 

There’s a sense of ease, of perfect 
relaxation, that comes with a mild 
light, free from all intensity. 


And you'll be even more charmed 
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tint, that is, it most closely ap- by the unsuspected beauty revealed 
proaches utter whiteness. But light in your rooms and their decoration. 
which is comfortable, you'll find, is The softened light discloses new har- 


tinged with yeilow. monies of color in exquisite rugs F 
You cover vour electric bulbs with and hangings. Even lovely old furni- 
voft-hued shades. because you under. ture gains added mellowness from nt 
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tand the part that color plays in the high-lights and velvet shad- 


voftening glare And now interior ©WS Playing on its richly polished 


decorators have carried this principle surfaces. 

i little further, by softly toned win It is surprising to learn that these 
dow shades. Shades in cool pastel window shades, in beautiful Co/um- 
tones transmute the blazing summer bia tone-colors, with all this magic 
un which beats upon your windows — power to transform your rooms, cost 


to mellow radiance! Even when doors no more than ordinary shades. 
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Circassian Brown 
Persian Gold 
Etruscan Ivory 


Chamots 
Strained Honey 
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Even if vou have to take she aes SS Jd 
ne to sit down ane rite m . e ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
, ‘ ve! tho: OUR problem in choosing window shades 1s to insure an illumination 
aikin for ihe name i the ° = o ° aos - 
Colambin a 7 always bright and clear, yet restful and inviting. And of course your 
miss. Aaving th nindiead —— ee J best guide to a solution lies in making your choice from a range of colors 
vooth-running Columbia Roller especially selected to give the soft richness of tone you desire. 
pohly = ” If you could take si ; in vour home, and equip each room with a 
H - mabeas Just the book for the amateur home-planner ! _if you could take six rooms in your home, and eq p cack st 
io! hae @ “ype ‘Beautiful Windows,” by the well-known decorator, different one of the beautiful tone-colors, you would be at your wits’ end 
nly - Elsie Sloan Farley. It tells you haw to use the new to know which one you ought to select for the entire house. They are all 
i ca ef . ; interior decorating idea, softly colored window shades, so attractive. And more than that, their soft pastel tones blend harmo- 
=o . to best effect in your rooms, and shows you besides more : ; 
riain fine o ‘ than twenty beautiful illustrations of actual interiors. niously with almost any color scheme. 
ade roller tian pende Send 1o cents for your copy of this interesting book. ~ 7 ’ . " ‘ ‘ 

; ice WI Columbia Wille. Tac... 4t nah ie York City Such tone-colors as Chamois, Persian Gold or Strained Honey, warm the 
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oma wclusi , light, and transfuse it with their own lively amber hues. And you'll be sur 
ta Shade Roller prised to find how much cheerfulness they lend to even the coldest light. 


Shades in Etruscan Ivory, Plaza Gray or Circassian Brown, soften and 
tone the all-day sunshine glare. With colors like these, rooms are bathed 
in an opulent glow, warm with color yet absolutely free from crude intensity. 
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in German and escorted me to a large ante- 
room on the second floor, where another 
equally smart officer—he was Trotzky’s 
adjutant—also welcomed me in German. 
I was to learn later that poe sng | every 
important military official under Trotzky 
speaks German and in many instances 
French and some English. 

The moment that you enter the War 
Office you get a hint of Trotzky order and 
efficiency. Practically every other govern- 
ment building in Moscow reeks with smell 
and is full of disorder and worse. The For- 
eign Office, for example, is an unsanitary 
rabbit warren. The War Office, on the 
other hand, is spick-and-span. Every 
guard stands rigidly at his post. Before 
you meet the man responsible for it you see 
and feel his influence. 

Scarcely had I seated myself when a door 
at one end of the room opened and I got my 
first glimpse of Trotzky. He was ushering 
out the visitor who preceded me and he 
made short shrift of his farewell. 

In a moment he walked toward me and 
said in German, “I am glad to meet you. 
Come to my office.”” In we went. 

He wore white canvas shoes and a loose- 
fitting suit of Russian linen which is much 
affected throughout the country. The 
jacket, which was a sort of short smock, had 
a high collar and patch pockets. There was 
not the slightest suggestion of the military 
man about him. 

Trotzky is of medium height, with 
slightly rounded shoulders. His manner is 
abrupt and aggressive and he walks and 
talks rapidly. He radiates force and de- 
cision. Most Americans are familiar with 
his Mephistophelean features. He looks 
much older than he really is, because that 
familiar tangled shock of black hair is 
streaked with gray and his face is lined. 
Eyeglasses surmount the sharp nose. 
Nothing about him save the swiftness of 
his movements is more distinctive than his 
eyes. They seem to burn with zeal. He 
brought Mustapha Kemal Pasha strongly 
to mind. Each of these men is aggressively 
alert and a born dictator with whom ruth- 
lessness is the natural thing. 

Trotzky’s office, like the building itself, 
reflects the efficiency of the man. It isa 
huge columned chamber with high ceiling. 
On the walls are many maps. The only 
suggestion of war are two small brass can- 
nons that stand on the top ofa Ss cabinet 
almost directly behind his chair. He works 
at an immense flat-topped desk which is 
covered with books, pamphlets and papers. 
Yet there was no indication of confusion 
about it. Every time he had to refer toa 
document in the course of our taik he knew 
exactly where to lay his hand on it. This is 
in sharp contrast with the disorganization 
of his colleague, Tchitcherin, whofrequently 
holds up all the business of the Foreign 
Office while he hunts for an important dis- 
patch which at the moment is resting in his 
inside pocket. 


Methods of Work 


None of the outstanding personalities 
that I have met is easier to interview than 
Trotzky. Once you launch the conversa- 
tion he talks like a streak. As is the case 
with Lloyd George, whom he resembles as 
an imparter, it is only necessary to get him 
started. He employed German throughout 
the entire course of our talk, although oc- 
casionaily he lapsed into French and once 
or twice threw in an English phrase. After- 
ward I discovered that save for his native 
Russian he is more proficient in German 
than in any other foreign language and 
prefers to employ it with an alien whenever 
possible. 

In order to start the talk waves and to 
feel him out, I first asked him to tell me 
how he worked. As I have indicated, no 
one in all Russia is more active. Scarcely a 
fortnight passes but that some book or 
pamphlet appears bearing his name. He is 
in constant demand as a speaker and aver- 
ages about two or three addresses a week. 
On the top of all this is his work as head of 
the army and in the various political groups 
with which he is associated. I therefore 
inquired how he managed to accomplish so 
much. His reply was: 

“It is all a simple matter of organization. 
My day is so carefully planned that I can 
utilize every moment of it. My work really 
begins at half past seven, when, with break- 
fast finished, I read the a papers. 
I am at my office at nine, when all my sub- 
ordinates are ready to report to me with 
whatever matters need attention. 





“A great deal of my time during the day 
is taken up with conferences. On three 
days a week I sit in the Council of Labor 
and Defense. Twice a week I meet with the 
political bureau’’—there was a trace of a 
smile as he mentioned these words—“‘ and 
I must give time to various branches of the 
Communist Party. The only hours oo 
the day that I give myself the luxury o 
relaxation are from five to seven, when I go 
home and have dinner with my family. 1 
do all my reading and writing at night.” 

His last remark prompted me to inquire 
what he was reading at the moment. To 
my astonishment he answered: 

“Just now I am reading an American 
book called Babbitt, in Russian. I find it 
curiously interesting and instructive, al- 
though it is too much bourgeois in char- 
acter. In fact, I see in it a complete record of 
the American bourgeoisie. In the last 
analysis, however, Babbitt is no more 
bourgeois than your John D. Rockefeller, 
J. P. Morgan or Henry Ford.” 

I told him that in America we regarded 
Babbitt as the epic of the flivver. After 
I had defined what the word “flivver” 
meant, he remarked: 

“T learned a lot about motor cars from 
Babbitt. The best motors in the world are 
made in the United States. We have used 
them in the Russian Army in hard cam- 
paigns and they are not equaled by any in 
service and durability. “| have three in 
mind that I would pit against all others.” 

Continuing his comment on social Amer- 
ica, he said: 

“When you analyze America you find 
that in reality, and I now speak of the so- 
cial side mainly, it is one great province. 
Your people are too provincial. In order to 
realize their largest destiny they must be- 
come more and more a part of the work and 
of the polities of the world.” ; 


The Economic Future 


I found that Trotzky is a close student of 
the French Revolution. He has read every 
available book on it. Despite the hostility 
of France toward the Soviet Government 
he has a deeper respect for the French than 
for any other of what he calls capitalistic 
countries. During the years of his enforced 
exile from Russia he lived at various times 
in France and some of his closest associates 
have been French communists. 

It was not long before Trotzky launched 
into the world economic situation. Among 
other things, he said: 

“The economic future of the world de- 
pends upon the future capacity and activity 
of the United States. You have a large 
amount of the existing inventive and pro- 
ductive genius. As I have said before, it 
can only perform its largest service when it 
is made universal.” 

Taking a sheet of paper he quickly drew 
a chart showing the almost incredible speed 
with which American industrial production 
had advanced. Pointing with his pencil to 
the peak, he declared: 

“You will see from this diagram that the 
United States has witnessed one progressive 
advance. At the same time she is reaching 
the maximum of internal development and 
must reach out. Her curve of expansion 
points up, but unless she gets more world 
trade she must retrograde. 

‘*Make a contrast now between England 
and the United States. England hasreached 
the middle-class expansion through slow 
and ponderous evolution. It is charac- 
teristic of the British that they move 
slowly. They are smug and self-satisfied. 
The United tates, on the other hand, has 
advanced with characteristically swift leaps. 
England has most of her future behind her 
while the whole world is America’s field. 

“There is a close economic affinity be- 
tween the United States and Russia. Like 
the United States after her Civil War, 
Russia is a vast and undeveloped domain. 
Unlike the America of the late 60's, we do 
not need immigrants; but we need capital, 
and, what is equally important, the tech- 
nical skill with which to employ it. We 
also need what you call the science of 
business organization. 

“Moreover the United States, due to her 
wartime expansion as well as the natural 
increase in the demands of such a great 
country, has a surplus of manufacturers’ 
products and also of grain. This she should 
export to us and in exchange receive flax, 
manganese, timber and other products of 
which Russia is the ideal source of supply. 
What America needs is what might be 
called world confidence with which to 
spread herself everywhere.” 
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With his employment of the word “con- 
fidence” came a characteristic Trotzky 
rformance. He talks so fast that even 
ad he spoken English I would have had 
some difficulty in following, especially since 
I had to carry the whole interview in my 
mind. I did not know the German word 
Vertrauen and asked him to define it. 
Reaching back of him to a row of books he 
pulled out a German-English dictionary 
and found it. Just as his use of a diagram 
shows that he believes in teaching with the 
eye, so did the dictionary incident illustrate 
how he likes to get at the source of things. 
On one matter binge made a startling 
statement. We had drifted into the sub- 
ject of war. When I asked him what would 
be the next great struggle, his response was: 
“As I see it the next great struggle for 
supremacy is likely to develop between the 
United States and England. In such a con- 
flict economics, and not territory, will form 
the reason for the outbreak. England is 
jealous of America’s industrial advance, but 
this war will probably cost her dear.” 

Suddenly he got up and walked over 
toward a huge map of the world. With his 
finger he pointed out the extent of the 
British eae Then he remarked: 

“The British Empire is much too big. 
When that almost inevitable war wit 
America comes you will find that prac- 
ticaliy every British colony or dominion 
overseas, and specifically Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Egypt, India and South Africa, will 
line up on the side of the United States, 
while Japan will probably rally to England.” 

Let me remark, in passing, that this 
statement by Trotzky conforms with a line 
of propaganda handed out in la‘ ‘obs by 
the Germans during the Worl ar. J 
found that whenever I gave a high-placed 
Russian the opportunity he invariably tried 
to make some disparaging remark about 
England and to assure me that she was 
America’s worst enemy. 

To return to the interview, Trotzky now 
made another surprising statement, par- 
ticularly in view of those years of blood and 
slaughter since the Bolshevik ascendancy 
in 1917. In discussing the future of Russia, 
he declared: 

“What America and the rest of the world 


do not quite realize is that Russia, despite | 


the wide misimpression about her, is the 
most peaceful nation in Europe. You have 
only to look into what is going on at this 
very moment to see the truth of what I 


say. Germany still seethes with revolu- | 


tionary protest against French imperialism, 
Italy is in turmoil and rocks with unrest. 
The same is true of Spain, while the Balkans, 
as usual, are far from calm. England is not 
without deep discords. Russia, on the 
other hand, is peacefully occupied with her 
efforts to achieve some kind of economic 
expansion. This expansion is assured if 
Russia is not hampered by trespass, boycott 
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taste for luxury but because comfortable 
surroundings encourage contentment and 
promote efficiency. Suitable lighting is 
essential. 








UCCESSFUL enterprises have attrac- 
tive, home-like offices, not to satiafy « 


Emeralite has become the National Desk 
Lamp on account of its service to eyes 
and the refinement expressed by its digni- 
fied appearance. 


An exclusive Emeralite feature is the spe- 
cial device that changes ordinary electric 
light into soft, eye-saving daylite: Under 
this restful glow, eyes work contentediy, 
and feel as fresh at 5 P. M. as 9 A. M. 


Leading corporations and institutions 
throughout the country rely on these good 
looking sight-savers to stimulate output. 


| When you Emeralite your office you have the 


best eye-insurance; increase cotnfort and effi- 
| ciency; reduce upkeep by standardizing equip- . 


ment and protect the eyes that serve you. 


| Ideal for reading, writing or sewing athome. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded and are 


and blockade on the part of the capitalistic | 


powers. 


Russian Views of America 


In contrast with this comment are 
Trotzky’s views on the subject of world 


revolution, which the Bolsheviks seek to | 


foment. Here they are: 
“ America is holding, as usual, a partic- 


ular position. The paces of development of | 


Europe and America were not equal even 
prior to the war and the inequality has 
become more pronounced since the war, 
When speaking about an internz.!onal 
revolution we usually imagine it on a rather 
summarized and general scale. In fact, 
there will be several stages, separated from 
one another by a considerable length of 
time. 

“All evidence denotes that American 
revolution will take place considerably later 
than European revolution. It is histori- 
cally possible that the events may assume 
such a feature that the East will cast off the 
imperialistic yoke and the proletariat will 
assume the power in Europe, while America 
will remain the stron hold of capital. In 
this sense the United States of America 
might become—and is already becoming — 
the basic counter-revolutionary power in 


history. This might be neglected by Philis- | 
uestion | 
orm of | 


tines who think of solving the 
with an imaginary democratic 
government, yo phrases and similar 
absurdities. The fact that the war lasted 
four years was only possible through the 
special part played in it by America. It 
was also America that helped the Euro- 
n bourgeoisie to maintain its position. 
hrough the Dawes experts’ plan, America 
(Continued on Page 157) 
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(© men in the far north, glare means blind- 
0 agg death! So they hood their eyes from 
the blinding glare of snow and ice that they 
may see and live. 


In the home, glare means headaches, nervous- 
ness and fatigue—strained eyes whose vision is 
uncertain and which exact tremendous toll from 
us and our children. 


To combat glare —to protect the eyesight of our 
children from the evil effect of light that is not 
properly shaded, the entire electrical industry 
has united in an educational activity to inform 
you and your family in the proper use of electric 
light in the home, so that in future years there 
shali be less eye trouble and better health. 
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Lighting Primer which fully explains the con- 
test, will be given to the children at school or 
by the local electrical people. The children who 
write essays from the illustrated lessons on home 
lighting in the primer may win prizes which in- 
clude scholarships and the $15,000 model elec- 
trical home. 


The contest is now on in many cities. See that 
your children get in touch with the electric light 
company or electric club, get a free primer and 
enter the contest. They can “save their eyes 
and win a a. 
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(Continued from Page 155) 
is organizing at the present time a compli- 
cated system for enslaving the working 
people of Europe. 

“America is most of all opposed to the 
recegnition of the Soviet Republic. The 
United States of America is monstrously 
rich. The American bourgeoisie disposes of 
unprecedented resources for maneuvering 
both in the internal and external policy. 
Taken all in all, it seems, according to evi- 
dence, that the victorious European prole- 
tariat will have to count with American 
capital as with an irreconcilable and power- 
fulenemy. The Social Democratic Party— 
the German one in particular—does every- 
thing to glorify the political réle of the 
overseas democracy. 

“The Social Democrats are frightening 
the workmen with America’s wrath in case 
of irreverence, while—in case the European 
democracies are willing to act under com- 
mand of the American bourgeois—all kinds 
of blessings are promised. The entire policy 
of the European mensheviks—the minor- 
ity—is built upon this. While being already 
agents of the bourgeoisie, the European 
Social Democrats are now becoming, 
through the course of events, the agents of 
the richest and most powerful bourgeoisie, 
notably the American bourgeoisie.”’ 

One section of the talk with Trotzky de- 
serves a chapter all its own. It relates to 
the red army. It has been variously de- 
scribed as ranging in strength from 2,000,- 
000 to 7,000,000 men. One report has it 
a disorganized horde, while another sees it 
as one of the best in the world. In order 
to stimulate the conversation on this more 
or less delicate subject, I said to Trotzky, 
“‘T hear that you have not only organized a 
great fighting machine but that every man 
in it knows how to read and write. How 
did you do it?”’ 


The Soldiers’ Primer 


Reaching out on his desk he picked up a 
small red book that looked like one of those 
handy French-American dictionaries that 
you can buy anywhere in Europe. Holding 
it in his hand, he said: 

“This is the best friend of the Russian 
Army. It is a primer that I prepared and 
which every ookdier must study. It is as 
essential to his education as the manual of 
arms. In consequence, every man under 
the red flag knows how to read and write.” 

What Trotzky did not mention, however, 
nor did he show it, was the little handbook 
of communism which is the real Bible of the 
Russian Army. Religious faith vies with 
illiteracy as the target of the teacher. One 
of the first things impressed upon the con- 
script is that the church is a delusion and a 
snare. 

The peasants, who form about 70 per 
cent of the rank and file, find this rather 
hard to stomach at the start, but eventually 
they succumb. Acquiescence is the better 
part of valor in this case. 

The important matter, however, is the 
Soviet fighting strength. On the night I 
had the interview with Trotzky there were 
exactly 562,967 men actually under arms, 
pores He to his statement. It represented 
the reduction from 5,500,000 men, which it 
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is claimed constituted the army at the peak 
of the white efforts to crush communism. 

The army proper consists of eighteen 
corps of three infantry divisions each, to- 
gether with fifteen cavalry divisions of 
three brigades each. The red army has 
been particularly weak in aviation. At the 
time I write there are not more than 700 
available planes and a shortage of trained 
personnel. 

Trotzky’s pian is to add 1000 new planes 
every year for ten years. The Russian 
aviator is far from efficient. I spent several 
week-ends near one of the principal flying 
schools, about thirty miles from Moscow. 
While there I gathered from the neighbors 
that scarcely a day passed without some 
serious accident in the air. 


Compulsory Military Service 


Trotzky believes in the invincibility of 
gas, both in political and actual warfare. 
Shortly before my arrival he organized a 
department for the manufacture of poison 
gas. In gas as well asin tank and aéroplane 
manufacture the red army is able to avail 
itself both of the skill and experience of 
Germany. The soldiers have had the ad- 
vantage of intensive training under old 
imperial officers, and on parade and in 
maneuvers can hold their own with the best 
in Europe. 

Despite the utopia which is supposed to 
prevail, military service is compulsory for 
all men between the ages of twenty and 
forty. The duration of service is eighteen 
months in the infantry, two years in the 
cavalry, three in aviation and four in the 
navy. Though the branch of service is not 
entirely optional, the recruit is allowed to 
choose his particular wing if he shows a 
leaning toward it. Even the children get a 


taste of what is ahead of them, because | 


every boy during his sixteenth year must 





spend several periods in the military bar- | 


racks. There are various cadet schools. 


One day in Moscow I saw a seven-year-old | 


youngster in the uniform of a red private. 
Te even carried a toy gun. In this respect 
Russia emulates the imperial Germany of 
other days. 


That Russia is not taking any chances on | 


revolution is shown by the discrimination 
against the sons of the bourgeoisie. Only 
the offspring of the proletariat are included 
in the actual fighting forces. The sons of 
the bourgeoisie are conscripted for service 


in labor battalions and some branches of | 
the commissary and transport, but in no | 


sections where arms are carried. The in- 
consistency here is that thousands of old 
ezarist officers have been incorporated into 
the army. Most of them entered because it 
was the only guaranty of physical safety 
and a meal ticket. 


I doubt if any army in the world presents | 


such a strange combination of laxity and 
discipline as the red legions. In the first 


place there are no officers as we know them. | 


Rank, in the Bolshevists’ view, flavors of 
caste and imperialism. Therefore instead 


of having generals, colonels, majors and | 


captains, Trotzky devised a scheme by 
which the various units have so-called 
comrade commanders. He himself is the 
comrade commander of the Russian Army. 

















Trotzky Reviewing the Red Army in the Red Square, Moscow 
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What we would term a colonel of a regiment 
is a comrade commanding a regiment, and 
so on. These officers have rank indica- 
tions on their sleeves, but their uniform, 
save that it is usually smarter than those of 
the comrade privates, shows very little 


| distinction. 


The astonishing feature of the red army 


| is the relation between officers and men. 
| An 
| troops are in formation. , 
' not salute his superior on the street in the 
| best Bolshevist military circles. Further- 


officer only receives a salute when the 
A private does 


more, officers are compelled to fraternize 


| with their men as if no rank distinction 
| existed between them. He must join them 


at cards, indulge in their sports and eat 
and drink with them. This has proved to 
be particularly galling to the old czarist 
officers, who look upon such a procedure as 
rank heresy. Economic and other necessi- 
ties, however, dictate surrender to it. Later 
on in this series you will see the tragic com- 
promises that oo are required to make 
to eke out a bare livelihood in Russia. 
When Trotzky made the point that there 
were only 562,967 men actually under arms 
in the red army he disclosed only part of 
the real red fighting strength. In addition 
to the troops under his command there are 
three other separate and distinct military 


| units in Soviet Russia with which he has no 
| personal connection. 
| ticular and sometimes sinister work to 


Each has its par- 


perform. Each operates independently of 
the other, although all could be mobil 
under a common leadership if the emer- 

mcy arose. This allocation of forces strik- 
ngly illustrates the obvious lack of unity 
which exists among the various political 
factions. It means that each has its own 
private army. 

First and foremost among these subsidiary 
armies is the host that interprets the will of 
the dread G. P. U., which are the first 
letters of the Russian words meaning Secret 
Political Police. It is variously estimated 
to include from 100,000 to 150,000 men, and 
operates all over Russia. It embraces in- 
fantry. artillery, cavalry, with tank and 
aéroplane sections. It is a complete army 
save for the engineering i 

In a remote way it resembles the famous 
Foreign Legion of Algeria in that it recruits 
some of its members from various nationali- 
ties. In it you find Letts, Armenians, 
Georgians, Tartars and Chinese. There isa 
definite reason. These foreigners wy! out 
the most cruel assignments. The Czar’s 
guard, before his atrocious murder, was 
composed entirely of Letts. Had they been 
Russians they might have succumbed to 
that spirit of nationalism which is instinct 
to every Russian regardless of his political 
affiliation, and helped him to escape. Hence 
the value of having aliens to impose brutali- 
ties upon Russians. 


Dread of the G. P. U. 


This G. P. U. army therefore does what 


| we would call the dirty work of Russia. 


That part of it which operates in mufti 

and it comprises no inconsiderable por- 
tion—constitutes the sleuths who worm 
their way into people’s confidence and in- 
sinuatingly force some kind of unconscious 
betrayal. The next thing the victim knows 
a detail of armed G. P. U. guards are out- 
side his door ready to take him off to a 
G. P. U. prison. All the prisons are under 
the amiable stewardship of the G. P. U. 

In this oppression by the G. P. U. you 
have one reason why it is so difficult to get 
unofficial information in Russia. I once 
went to the house of a peasant about forty 
miles from Moscow and asked him how he 
was faring. Although I was accompanied 
by an old friend, the man said to me, “I 
cannot talk. You might be an agent of the 
G. P. U.” 

The G. P. U. army carries out the decrees 
of the various secret tribunals, convoys 
exiles to Siberia and elsewhere, provides the 
prison guards and maintains the power of 
the political dictatorship that rules Russia. 
In short, it is the branch dedicated to do- 
mestic service and in ordinary circumstances 
would not be used against a foreign foe. 

‘The third military wing is the so-called 
Kremlin Guard, which is a body of earefully 
selected Communists. Altogether they do 
not number more than 5000. They are the 
keepers of the Kremlin. It is their job to 
see that undesirables are kept out of this 
Soviet holy of holies, and that the persons 
of high government officials, many of whom 
reside in the Kremlin, are safeguarded. 

The fourth unit is uliarly character- 


istic of the mystery which pervades official 
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Ruasia. Like the Kremlin Guard, it is a 
body of hand-picked Communists. It dif- 
fers, however, in the fact that the layman 
does not know the identity of the members. 
Ordinarily they do not wear uniforms and 
are kept in reserve for vital e ney. 
In case of an incipient counter-revolution, 
they would be the first to be hurled into the 
breach. They provide what might well be 
—— the shock troops of communism. 

l ther, these four organizations, 
with the frontier police, aggregate a total of 
more than 800,000 men. Then, too, there 
is the vast number of Russians who served 
in the civil war inst the whites and the 
Allies, or in the World War, when imperial 
Russia mobilized 9,000,000 men. 

What is the secret of Trotzky’s rise to the 
point where his dictatorship of Russia is 
still among the possibilities? 

You have already seen how his efficiency 
achieved the organization of the red army 
into a formidable fighting unit. His dy- 
namic personality and unceasing drivin 
force are other assets that he has employ: 
to good advantage. The real source of his 
remarkable hold upon the great mass of the 
workers, who constitut2 the Communist 
strength, is his gift of oratory. In a coun- 
try where talk is the favorite sport he 
stands supreme. 


Trotzky as an Orator 


I heard him speak on the night foliowing 
my interview, at a public meeting held in 
the Conservatory of Music, which holds 
6000 peopie. The place was packed. The 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade organized 
it to stimulate some interest in the Russflot, 
the contracted word meaning the Russian 
Volunteer Fleet, which was then having a 
precarious struggle for existence. 

It was my first experience at a mass 
gathering of the proletariat. Most of the 
men were in blouses and wore no collars, 
while the women were attired in every kind 
of nondescript costume in which red, 
whether in hat, cap, waist, skirt or stock- 
ing, was the prevailing color. Some had no 
stockings at all. As is usual in a Russian 
meeting, there was a long preliminary wait. 
During this period the crowd walked about 
the corridors smoking cigarettes. In Rus- 
sia everybody smokes, from patriarchs to 
the six-year-olds. 

It was a genuine struggle to get into the 
hall. I cite this to show the interest that 
attaches to every public appearance of 
Trotzky. I arrived on the scene fully an 
hour before the time set to begin, and the 
immense open space outside the conserv- 
atory was a seething mob. I found that 
everybody, alien or native, was required to 
show a passport in addition to admission 
tickets. Al] persons who have the right to 
live in Russia must carry a card of identity 
of some sort, which is issued by the police. 
If a man shows up at a meeting without 
one he is immediately seized as an unde- 
sirable. Bolshevik scrutiny works all the 
time. 

Krassin, head of the Foreign Trade 
Monopoly, who was chairman, got only a 
few perfunctory handciaps when he came 
on the stage. There were five speakers, and 
Trotzky was the fourth. His appearance 
was what actors call a good entrance. Here 
he emulated Kerensky, for he waited until 
the three  Nenage 4 orators had had their 
dull say. Then, at the psychological mo- 
ment, he emerged from the wings. He wore 
the same kind of linen suit as the night 
before, and walked with quick step to the 
little pulpit which is provided for the 
speakers at all Russian gatherings. 

Even before he came on the stage there 
was a tremor of anticipation throughout 
the great audience. You could get the mur- 
mur, “Trotzky comes.”” With his appear- 
ance, bedlam literally let loose. 

While the demonstration was in full 
swing, an American newspaper correspond- 
ent of Russian extraction who sat at my 
left said to me: 

“The first time I saw Trotzky was at a 
Yiddish meeting on the East Side in New 
York in 1917. He was obscure and almost 
in want. He told me that the Russian rev- 
olution would begin within twelve months.” 

As I observed the frenzied ovation he was 
now getting I thought of the miracles that 
time brings about. 

Trotzky talked for three-quarters of an 
hour. e has the ideal public-speaking 
voice, for it is so pitched that it never tires 
or wavers. It is rich, deep and eloquent. 
Sometimes he bites off his sentences in real 
Rooseveltian fashion. He is a master 
phrase maker. He knows how to build up 
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climaxes, each one the cue for applause. 
In speaking of the need of a Russian mer- 
chant marine he said: 

“It is essential to our foreign trade 
monopoly. This monopoly isa fundamental 
law which must be protected and we will 
never surrender it. At the moment this 
monopoly is ours, while the ships of the 
world belong to our enemies. We will fight 
until we have what ships we need.” 

I could give various illustrations of how 
Trotzky has tried to put over his ideas, no 
easy job amid the welter of incompetence 
that impedes Russian advancement. 
Among other things, he organized the so- 
called ue of Time, which he projected 
as an antidote for the chronic waste of time 
in Russia. If you go toa bank with a letter 
of credit and have no pull with the officers, 
it sometimes takes two hours or longer to 
get money. The same — to the sim- 
oo engagement. The Russian is never 

urried and he assumes that you have as 
much time to lose as he. 

At Trotzky’s instigation, branches of the 
League of Time have been introduced in 
most of the public institutions, and espe- 
cially the State Bank, where there is some 
study of American scientific management 
methods. In all these groups Frederick 
Taylor, the American efficiency expert, is 
the model. 

Trotzky’s living quarters are four rooms 
ina building in the Kremlin once occupied 
by the Czar’s aides. His monthly salary as 
People’s Commissar of Defense is 240 gold 
rubles, or $120 in American money. Of 
course he has various perquisites such as 
free light and quarters. e also has a 
special train which he uses on his many 
tours of inspection and speech making. 


The Historic Parallel 


Trotzky’s physical courage has some- 
times been questioned, but events scarcely 
warrant the insinuations made against him. 
His first name means lion and his adherents 
have often referred to him as the Lion of 
Bolshevism. He led his legions in some of 
the most important offensives against the 
white armies and through personal example 
inspired his men. 

One of the few available anecdotes about 
him refers to the critical day when Yudenich 
and his hosts were almost at the gates of 
Petrograd. The city seemed doomed to 
capture when Kamenev rushed up to 
Trotzky and said, “We are lost! What 
shall we do?” 

Trotzky is reported to have looked at him 
sternly and said, ‘‘ Your name, Kamen”’ 
it means stone—‘“‘should be Poduska”’ 

illow. With this he went out to the fight- 
ing lines, rallied his troops and saved the 
day. If Yudenich had captured Petrograd 
it was the high tide of the white offensive 
there would probably be no Bolshevik rule 
in Russia today. 

What of Trotzky’s future? In the pres- 
ent crisis, prophecy, always dangerous, is 
impossible. The situation at the time I 
write cannot go on indefinitely. 

In a sense, it is reminiscent of France 
during the Terror, for there is a striking 
analogy between the Bolsheviks and the 
Jacobins. In 1794 France was just as 
prostrate as Russia is today, with the dif- 
ference that the masses were not so igno- 
rant as those of Russia. The fall of Ro 

ierre was not caused by a general uprising. 
The Thermidor was, to all intents and 
a, a family revolution carried out 
Barras against fanatical fellow members 
of the Committee of Public Safety. This 
committee resembled the present Soviet 
Council of People’s Commissars—the cabi- 
net—plus the extreme Left of the political 
bureau. 

Trotzky, not unlike Barras, faces two 
courses. One is to get his rivals before they 
get him. He has the Young Communists, 
most of the officers, and the rank and file of 
the red army behind him. With a swift 
coup he might get away with it. A famine, 
with further economic dislocation, would 
play into his hands, for he alone of all his 
group seems capable of evolving some kind 
of national conservation. On the other 
hand, he has the powerful and relentless 
political machine, with all the sinister forces 
of the G. P. U., arrayed against him. They 
1 anticipate his move, annihilate him 
and face the popular reaction. One thing is 
certain. The factions that now rend the 
Communist Party cannot long occupy the 
same boat. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Russia. 
The next will be devoted to the war on capital. 
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In the workshops of the Gruen Watch Makers 
Guild are found the most advanced types of machines 
used anywhere today in the production of watches. 


So remarkable are some of these machines that 
the Gruen Guildsmen often say of them that they 
are “all but human.” And in saying that, the Guild 

watchmakers feel they are describing the highest 


possible degree of technical perfection, 


Yet the Gruen Guildsmen do not look upon their 
machines as contrivances that will make watches. 
To them these machines are but the tools they use 
to aid them in their craft. They are just so many 
improvements over the hacksaw and file and chisel 
of the old-time guildsman who made his watches, 
with painstaking care, entirely by hand. 


For machine methods alone, the Guildsmen say, 
will never produce a perfect watch. There isa point 
in any manufacturing process beyond which mere 
materials and artificial motive power can not go. 


As long as the finest machine that man has ever 
invented remains no more than “all but human,” 
the human element must be supplied. Human hands 
must supplement the work of the machine. 


Thus, in making Gruen Watches, the Guildsmen 
use machines wherever they find machines their 
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Empire 324 +e 
Another new Gruen creation wad 


machines are’ “al * human’ 


most efficient tools, But where the skillful crafts- 
man’s hand can do the job a little better —as is the 
case in finishing many of the parts—machines are 
set aside. That job is done by hand. 


By the use of the machine the Guild secures, among 
other things, that standardization of parts which 
makes it so easy for you to secure repairs if your 
Gruen Watch Id meet with accident. 


By the use of careful hand finish, the Guild is 
able to assure you that your Gruen Watch is some- 
peed more than the numbered product of imper- 

machines, hastily passed over in the most 
casual of inspections, 


When you buy a Gruen Watch you are buying a 
watch that is neither wholly machine-made nor wholly 
made by hand, Every Gruen Watch is the product 
of an ideal combination of both methods, de signed 
to bring about the greatest degree of accuracy and 
durability in timekeeping instruments. 


Why not secure a Gruen Watch? Or why not 
select a Gruen Watch as the gift with which you 
have been intending to honor some beloved person? 


In nearly every community the better jewelers 
can show you the watches pictured here, as well as 
other Gruen Guild Watches in a large variety of 





Pentagon (Shape Pat'd) 


Engaged in the art of watch manufacturing since 1874 






models—their stores are marked by the Gruen Serv- 
ice emblem shown below. 

In the event of any accident to your Gruen 
Watch, these same jewelers can repair it quickly and 
easily at a very moderate cost. 


VeriThin, Empire 324 (Pat'd)—White gold filled, 
design, 17 ruby jeweled “Precision” movement, $60 
Tank 8 (Pat'd)—Solid green gold, hand carved intaglic design, 
“Precision” movement, $100; white gold, $110. In plain case, 
solid green gold, $75; white gold, $85; green gold reinforced, 
$55; white gold reinforced, $60 

Strap 18 (Pat'd)—White or green gold reinforced, “Precision” 
movement, $40; solid gold, $25. Others up to $150 
Cartouche 3 (Pat'd)—White gold reinforced, $50; solid gold, 
$60. Other Cartouches up to $200 

Cartouche 32— White gold reinforced, engraved and inlaid with 
enamel, ‘Precision’ movement, $45 

Ultra-VeriThin (Movement Pat'd) Empire 52—Solid white 
gold inlaid with fine enamel, “Precision” movement, $110, 
white or green gold without enamel, $100. Also made in 
platinum, $450 to $550 

Pentagon-VeriThin (Shape Pat'd)— White or green gold rein 
forced, “Precision’’ movement, $75. Solid green gold, $100; 
white gold, $125. Others up to $400 


Gruen Watcu Makers GuiILpb 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch, Toronto 


1874—Fiftieth Anniversary Year—1924 
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With the usual four operating 
nes reduc to mMree, the 
‘eviThin becomes gracefully 
thin without loss of accuracy or 
durability. At $50 up, there is 
no watch made as thin that 
equals it in value — due to qual- 
ity of parts and superior me- 
chanical construction 


In the Ulera-VeriThin, at $100 
up, the operating planes are re- 
Foe os to only two, withour the 
slightest loss in accuracy or du 

ae of parts. No watch of 
this thinness and character has 
ever been offered for less than 


$250 
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Wiping mud a off dry 





APON is a new finish 
7 developed by America’s 

pioneer manufacturer 
of pyroxylin base finishes. It 
gives a deep, rich, lustrous sur- 
face that is remarkably hard— 
a coat that is a veritable armor 
against everything that hereto- 
fore has marred the original 
beauty of automobile finishes. 


Heat that would blister any 
ordinary finish has no effect 
upon ZAPON. Hot tar, grit, 
alkali, grease will not injure it. 
Even battery solution and many 
other acids will not spot it. 


The use of ZAPON during 
the past three years on thou- 
sands of cars has proved the 
dependability and permanence 
of ZAPON. Manufacturers are 
now using it in finishing new 
models, and service stations for 
refinishing used cars are being 
established rapidly. Make it a 
point to have a ZAPON finish 


on your car. 


CELLULOID ZAPON COMPANY 
Park-Lexington Bldg., Park Ave. at 46th St. 










Motor car manufactur: rers, strivin: 
for unusual beauty in their Sniahed 
product, are hadha i it in Zapon. 


The automobile finish... 
that stays new 


ZAPON 


the finish the world has waited for 















The spectacle of white people, on expen- 
sively irrigated land, producing eggs for 
Indians at fifteen cents a dozen presents a 
problem. But is it a farm problem? Admit 
that they cannot afford to produce eggs for 
fifteen cents a dozen; admit there is no 
profit in it. Still, they do it. And so long as 
they will do it, why should the Indians pay 
more or produce their own? 

Now consider that in Oregon the busi- 
ness of producing and merchandising eggs 
has been highly organized and that it pays. 
Eggs are graded and packed with a knowl- 
edge beforehand that one city prefers them 
brown and another prefers them white; 
they are then shipped by the carload to 
New York and Philadelphia and top the 
market—that is, they sell at a premium. 
Consider further that there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of unutilized land in 
Oregon, and that the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce that organized the merchandis- 
ing end of the egg business spends large 
sums of money annually to advertise the 
fact that it has surplus land and to induce 
people to come and settle upon it. 


Economic Wastes 


So why the Sun River Valley problem? 
It is unnecessary. Why the Sun River irri- 
gation project at all, while Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, California, every state in the 
West, is calling for people to come and 
settle their surplus lands? Why did the 
Government spend $4,500,000 to strangle 
the merry Sun River with an irrigation 
dam and lead water through concrete 
ditches to spread it on arid land when 
there was already in the country much 
more fertile land both naturally and arti- 
ficially watered—millions of acres more- 
than people could be induced to till prop- 
erly? Eberle does not know. Neither does 
anyone else. Why did farmers go there 
and settle on land that had better been 
left in wild grass for cattle and sheep? The 
cost of irrigating it was more than land 
is worth in the rich Red River Valley of 
North Dakota, where they need three times 
more farmers than they have, or more than 
land is worth within 100 miles of New York, 
where farms once prosperous now lie aban- 
doned. Eberle does not know. He only 
swears and says eggs ought to be dear if 
you have them to sell, and cheap if it is 
that you buy them. How dearness and 
cheapness shall be made one and the same, 
so that nobody is riled, or what shall be 
substituted for the law of supply and de- 
mand, he does not pretend to know. He is 


(Continued from Page 4) 


not obliged to know. He is not a political 
party. 

For the perfect example of how a political 
party faces that same contradiction con- 
sult the almanacs of 1920. In that year 
food was dear. Wheat was $3.45 a bushel 
in Chicago; corn was $1.90; other things 
were in proportion. The farmer still com- 
plained, though of what is now forgotten; 
oo by force of habit. He got very 

tle hearing at any rate. He was de- 
nounced in the cities for a profiteer. The 
high cost of living was a political nightmare 
in a presidential election year. Organized 
labor said that either food must come down 
or wages must go up, and it preferred food 
to come down, for it had found that in the 
race between prices and wages prices won. 
The Attorney General at Washington 
announced a crusade against the evil of 
high prices and made a formidable sound. 
The Government sold its surplus war 
stocks of smoked meats and canned goods 
through the post offices. Its hoard of army 
wool was put up at auction. Still prices 
advanced. Both the great political parties 
pledged themselves in their platforms to 
reduce the cost of living. 

The Republican Party wrote into its 
platform the following: 

“We pledge ourselves to earnest and con- 
sistent attack upon the high cost of living 
by rigorous avoidance of further inflation 
in our government borrowing, by cour- 
ageous and intelligent deflation of over- 
expanded credit and currency.” 

That meant less than nothing at all. It 
was a rhetorical movement of the arm 
toward the cities, and a very awkward 
movement it turned out to be. for the 
farmers took it in a literal sense. The 
Republican Party never meant to deflate 
the farmer. It meant only to say. what 
Eberle said—food should be cheap for 
those who must buy it. 

Then how about the farmer who wishes 
food to be dear and is easily riled? To him 
the Republican Party promised in the same 
platform ‘‘an end to unnecessary price 
fixing and ill considered efferts arbitrarily 
to reduce prices of farm products,” together 
with more credit with which to acquire and 
improve more land. 

That meant nothing either; 
only the same thing Eberie said— 
should be dear if you have it to sell. 

The cities were demanding that the pros- 
perity of agriculture be limited. That was 
a thing no political party would dare openly 
or purposefully to advocate. Hence the 
utterly inane proposal to reduce the cost of 


or it was 


food 
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EXPOSING THE FARM PROBLEM 


living by the surgical process of deflation 
and at the same time protect the farmer 


from a reduction in _— Anyone would | 


know this could not be done. Anyone who 
used his mind would know it was not 
meant to be done. 

Then what was this—phantasy or h 
pocrisy? In fact it was neither. It was in 
that stultification of political thought which 
in the case becomes inevitable. An polit- 


ical party nowadays will find itself in the | 


same dilemma. The reason is significant. 


A Dangerous Doctrine 


Once it was understood that the proper 
function of government was to lay down 
rinciples under which people should be 
ree to administer their own affairs, seek 
their own advantage, evolve their own for- 
tunes. Increasingly it is demanded of 
government that having laid down the prin- 
ciples. it shall then proceed to administer 
the affairs of any class or group that con- 
fesses its inability success’ ecaelalty to admin- 
ister its own. So, unawares, we embrace a 


new doctrine—namely, the doctrine that it | 


is the business of government to distribute 
prosperity, to equalize contentment and 
happiness, to protect the individual from 
the consequences of his own inefficiency. If 


a certain class has less than its share, and | 


becomes for that reason envious, nobody 


any more expects the individuals of that | 


class to seek their fortunes elsewhere or 


change their methods. There must be a law. | 


The Government shall intervene. It is 
quite forgotten that in a country where 
rich land may be had for little more than the 
will towork it—literally so—where industrial 
wages are the highest in the world, there 
people have it in their own power to correct 
economic disparities. If the cost of city liv- 
ing becomes intolerable, there is the land, 
millions of acres waiting. People may go to 
it if they like. Or conversely, if there is no 
longer any profit in agriculture for the mar- 


ginal farmer, there are the cities wanting | 


labor at high wages. 
But no. First it was accepted as political 


doctrine that the Government was obliged | 


to make agriculture profitable in a hori- 
zontal manner, and now it is accepted that 
the Government is obliged not only to 
make agriculture profitable but to make it 
as profitable as industry. If in the stress of 
economic adjustments, as in the postwar 
deflation, the exchange value of wheat is 
particularly affected, so that three bushels 
of wheat buy no more than two bought be- 
fore, it is the business of the Government to 























Wheat in judith Basin, Montana, Where Aliso You May Find Foreclosure and Distress 











Shovel Tax 
of Yours! 


F you own a home or a factory 
I you pay “shovel tax.” Maybe 

you swing a shovel yourself in 
your cellar. You pay the tax in the 
sweat of your brow. Perhaps you 
have on your payroll one of a huncred 
shovelers. Their wages are shovel tax. 


That tax ought to be reduced, It can 
be— by buying Red Edge, the /abor 
saving shovel. With Red Edge, the 
“man behind" doeg more work with 
less grief. Because Red Edge is 
tough. It keeps its keen edge, its 
perfect balance. It does not bend or 
curl. It bites into the work. It 
makes a heavy load seem lighter. 

Incidentally a Red Edge outlasta two or 


three ordinary shovels. Another slice off 
the shovel tax! 


Red Edge is cutting the cost of shovels and 
shoveling for householders, manufacturing 
concerns, contractors, public utility corpo 
rations, mining companies and railroads 
You will find Red Edge on the coffee plan 
tations of Brazil and at the waterworks in 
oy ey if you happen to be there. But 

st of all you will find Red Edge at your 
local hardware dealer's. Ask him for the 
kind of Red Edge you need. There is one 
for every purpose. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
WORKS 
WYOMING, PENNA. 
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SHOVELS > 


We spent 50 years learning to make 
one grade of shovel 
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The Francis First Pattern 
in Solid Silver. Made ir 
flatware and hociow ware. 
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pattern that recog- 


nizes the influence 

of Francis l.of France 
o . 9 . 

on Silversmithing 

Sn IDY the exquisite tracery of design in 

the Francis First pattern and you gaze into 


another era when — and gayety and 
song were the every-c 


ay echoes of lite. 


For, in producing this pleasingly ornate pat- 
tern, Reed & Barton artist-designers have tak- 
en inspiration from the pleasure-loving reign 
of the French king whose name it bears. 
Yet the beauty of Reed & Barton silverware 
lies decidedly deeper than the pattern that is 
cut into its surface, It lies in the basic quality 
that for one hundred years has been as much 
a part of every piece of Reed & Barton ware as 
the precious metal fromwhich itwaswrought. 
Your dealer will be glad to exhibit the Francis 
First, as well as many other attractive patterns 
in both solid silver and silverplate. 


REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 
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| increase the exchange value of wheat. If its 
| low exchange value is owing to overproduc- 
| tion, no matter; the Government must 
| think of some way to dispose of the sur- 
lus. It must lend Europe the money to 
uy it with or go into the export business 
and dump the surplus in foreign markets in 
order that the domestic price niay rise. If 
the American farmers insist upon growing 
wheat for export, on land irrigated by the 
Government, with credit provided by the 
Government, in competition with an Argen- 
| tine wheat grower who lives in a galvanized- 
| iron hut, still no matter. They must have a 
| profit. They must have as much profit as 
industry, which is supposed to control its 
own production. They must have good 
houses to live in, fine schools, automobiles, 
certain pleasures, though what they are 
doing may be an economic absurdity. And 
if the Government makes agriculture as 
— as it wishes to be—as profitable, 
et us suppose, as it was in 1920—then the 
cities begin to howl and the Government 
| must attend to that. It will be expected to 
| deliver the cities from the affliction of high 
prices and it must pretend it can do this 
without diminishing the prosperity of the 
farmer. 

The Government lays down fer all alike 
| a principle of protection. Labor is pro- 
tected by restrictive immigration laws. 
Industry is protected by high tariffs. Agri- 
culture iowies is protected by high tariffs. 
There are few duties in the industrial list 
comparable to a duty of forty-two cents a 
| bushel on wheat. Corn is protected by an 
import duty, flax is protected, butter is 
protected, wool is protected, beans are 
ees. cattle are protected. The list is 
ong. 





The Wheat Grower’s Side 


If the farmer will balance his produc- 
| tion-—that is, if he will grow more of those 
| things which this country imports and stop 
growing a surplus of staples like wheat for 
export—he will find himself as much bene- 
fited by the principle of protection as in- 
dustry is. But he won't. He says to the 
Government: 

“It is true that I am protected in prin- 
ciple as industry is. That is ali very well. 
But in fact this does me no good at all. I 
cannot restrain myself from producing a 
surplus. There are too many of me. I am 
unorganized. And when I have produced a 
surplus it is not possible for me to do as 
industry does. Industry divides its product 
in two parts, saying this part is for the 
American market at the American price 
and this part is for export at the world 
price. I have not the means to do that. 
I have tried codéperation with myself. It 
doesn’t work. I cannot control production 
at all. I go on year after year producing a 
surplus in spite of myself. And this surplus 
causes my whole crop to sell at the world 
price. If the surplus which I cannot help 
growing could only be got rid of, then the 
| American price for wheat would be the 

world price plus the duty, or forty-two 
| cents a bushel higher than it is. Now, since 
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I find myself unable to take advantage of 
this principle of protection which is meant 
for alt alike, because I am unorganized and 
because I cannot restrain myself from 
producing a surplus, you are obliged to ad- 
minister my affairs for me. Take the sur- 
plus, hold it apart, sell it at. the world 
price; dispose of it somehow in order that 
I may get a protected price for the remain- 
der of my crop.” 

This is what the famous McNary-Haugen 
Bill meant. Suppose the Government did 
the things that this bill called for. The 
immediate effect would be to make ‘wheat 
growing more profitable. But if wheat 
growing were made more profitable, the 
farmer, already admitting that he can- 
not control production, could not restrain 
himself from planting more of it. Thus the 
surplus would increase inevitably, and the 
Government would be obliged either to 
drop the bag or undertake itself to control 
the production of wheat. 


An Unwelcome Blessing 


What comes of it is more. Once the 
Government begins to administer the eco- 
nomic affairs of groups and classes of peo- 
ple, its responsibilities increase until they 
become moral obligations. It is supposed 
now to be under a moral obligation to the 
farmer in the premise that, having first 
financed his inflation until the cities roared, 
it permitted him to be deflated, even as- 
sisted actively or passively to deflate him. 

Here is a wild subject. Trying to explain 
deflation to farmers causes one to remind 
oneself of the man who dared God to blow 
his haystack out of the gulch and kept 
oe it back until there was none of it 
eft. People who can reason about it at all 
understand deflation as they understand 
pain. It may be a blessing in the guise of 
affliction, and necessary, yet no one wishes 
that blessing for himself, and he who re- 
ceives it is forever resentful. 

In the farmer’s mind the word “defla- 
tion” creates instantly what the psycholo- 
gist calls a sign situation. The sound of it 
sets off a series of violent pictures. He 
sees the East arrayed against the West; he 
sees Wall Street in some sinister, monstrous 
figure; he sees the banker selling the bank- 
rupt out of his house, the sheriff seizing 
upon his crops and chattels; he sees vividly 
everything but his individual responsibility 
for what has happened to him. 

What he sees is mostly nonsense. Yet his 
seeing it, like the idea of the farm problem, 
is an important political fact. Only those 
who have tried earnestly to remove it know 
how deeply it is implanted in his imagina- 
tion. 

You cannot tell him the Government 
never meant to deflate him and didn’t 
deflate him. He points you to that para- 
graph in the Republican Party’s platform, 
that rhetorical movement of the arm for 
the cities when wheat was above three dol- 
lars a bushel. Or he asks you if you do not 
know that on May 18, 1920, the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington summoned 

(Continued on Page 165) 

















American Agriculture Begins to Rest on Imported Labor. 
Beans in the Northwest 





Mexicans Hoeing 
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Do‘You 
CatchCold 
Fasily! 


Do the delicate passages of your nose, mouth, and 
throat feel fresh, clear, and healthy? It is so easy 
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to keep them strong and well. 


O you catch cold easily? 
throat irritations make you cough 
Are you sometimes troubled 


frequently ? 
with sore throat? 


Perhaps you have wondered why others 
seemingly not so strong or robust as 


yourself 


handkerchiefs. The tissues of their noses, ant 
their mouths, their throats, are healthy. 
These tissues withstand infection. 


the severe strain of modern conditions. 
tempera- 


They 


weathers. 


Strengthen your nose, your mouth, 


YOUR MOUTH. It is one of the 
most sensitive, yet most neglected 
parts of your body. Glyco-Thymo- 
line keeps it clean. It neutralizes 
acidity, gives your mouth a fresh, 
healthy feeling. It stops germs 
from growing, and strengthens the 
tissues of cheeks and gums by 
stimulating the circulation of blood. 






Do slight 


seldom seem busy with their 


They 
do not weaken, become inflamed, under 


resist unhealthful room 
tures, the bad air of crowds, the dust of 
city streets, and exposure to wet and cold 


your throat. 
easily and quickly gi 


in an atomizer. Spray 


Spray your mouth and 


the after-effect 
soothing and fresh- 
ening. For years, 
physicians have 
recommended 
Glyco-Thy- 
moline for 
the relief of 
colds; it isalso 
a preventive. 














YOUR THROAT. The air you breathe, 
the food you eat, practically every- 
thing that enters your system, must 
enter here. It is lined with sensitive 
tissues that must resist conditions 
that Nature did not count upon, stale 
air, dusty air, air filled with the fumes 
of burnt gasoline, and modern food. 
Glyco-Thymoline gives Nature the aid 
she needs, 


Regular, systematic care 


Put Glyco-Thymoline diluted ,with water 


Thetasteisextremely pleas- 


ven—will do it. 


this solution up 


into your nose morning and evening. 


your throat, also. 





















Your Nose. Through this 
sensitive corridor the air you 
must have enters your body. 
It is vital to your health that 


this passageway: be kept clear. . 


Strengthening the tissues and 
membranes will do more than 
anything else to keep it clear, 








' Fashion decrees the décolleté 
exposure of the throat, 

neck, and chest. You can 

now protect these vulnerable 

places easily and pleasantly 


Your blood circulates through countless 
tiny channels in the tissues of nose, mouth 
and throat. When there is trouble, when 
some part of the tissue is attacked by germs 
or suffers from exposure, Nature rushes to 
the spot an extra quantity of biood. Some 

times that ends the trouble, but when it 
doesn’t, part of that extra blood remains 
to cause congestion—the direct 
cause of colds and soreness 
Glyco-Thymoline helps to empty 
the over-full blood vessels. It 
also prevents the growth ot germs 
It soothes irritation. It stin u 
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lates local circulation. It has the 
alkaline and saline properties of 
the blood, and thus assists Na 
ture by Nature’s own method. 

Use Glyco-Thymoline regula: 


ly as a mouth-wash, Smokers 









find it gives the mouth a clean, 
fresh feeling. It purifies the 
breath, and makes sore and 
tender gums hard and healthy 

Glyco-Thymoline is sold by 
druggists everywhere in small, 
medium and large size bottles 





FREE Two Weeks’ Test 





7 -, 
KRESS & OWEN COMPANY, Dept. 1A 
361 Pearl St., New York City 
Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline 
atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks. 
Name 
Address 
= | 
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of a Wagner opera. 








The world’s greatest music . . 





A cross section of the Sonora 
tone chamber. In all S 
instnements the t 









CLEAR AS A BELL 


. in its original beauty 


For eleven years Sonora has had one single 


aim— perfect tone reproduction, Into the ° 


heart of every Sonora instrument — phono 
graph, radio-phonograph, or radio speaker 

is built the famous Sonora tone chamber 
—an exclusive patent. 


This tone chamber is all wood—but not 
solid wood, for, like solid metal, thick or 
thin, solid wood will add vibrations of its 
own. 


Instead, ply upon ply of thin, seasoned 
wood is moulded around a form as perfect 
as the science of acoustics can make it. 


The Sonoradio instantly reproduces tones 
received either from the air or from records. 
Model 242 is a beautiful cabinet combin- 
ing a Sonora phonograph with a three tube 
Neutrodyne radio set. The radio set is 
rani lactured by an authorized sub lic ensee 
of Independent Radio Manufacturers, In- 
corporated under Hazeltine Neutrodyne 
Patents No. 1,450,080dated March 27, 1923, 
and No. 1,489,228, dated April 1, 1024, 
and other patents pending vice $235 






Each wafer-thin layer is set at cross-grain 
to the next. Between each pair of plies are 
spread sheer films of gum which function 
like the quicksilver coating on a mirror, 
neutralizing vibration and reflecting every 
faintest sound—not a single tone is added 
—none taken away. 

Whether it be a symphony interpreted 
with the delicate beauty of stringed in- 
struments—a marvelous voice—or the 
exhilarating rhythm of a foxtrot—Sonora 
reproduces it in all its original color. 

There is a Sonora for every home—and 


CANTERBURY —One of the many 
beautiful Sonora console phonographs 
—a perfectly proportioned cabinet 
that harmonizes with almost any 
interior. Price $200 





In the Sonora Radio Speaker for 
$30.00, the famous Sonora tone cham- 
ber has been made available for all 
radio users. You can now have the 
same pure tone in radio that Sonora 


has made possible in the phonograph 
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Your best record can 
be no better than the 
Instrument that 


plays it — 


NTO a phonograph record has been compressed 

the music of the world’s greatest artists. And now 
—the radio daily sends forth millions of sound waves 
ready to be captured and drawn into every home. 


From these two sources you can draw an un 
limited supply of matchless music—from the haunt- 
ing rhythm of the latest foxtrot to the heroic surge 


But their full beauty is lost unless each tone is re- 
produced in its original loveliness. Sound is delicate 
—fragile. The slightest mechanical imperfection can 
mar the work of the world’s finest artists. 


to fit every purse from the Radio Speaker 
for $30 or the compact portable at $50 to 
the most beautiful period models—gems 
of the cabinet maker's art. In every Sonora 
you find two things—matchless reproduc- 
tion built into an exquisite piece of furni- 
ture. Sonora Phonograph Co., 279 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 






























(Continued from Page 162) 
the great bankers to consider a policy of 
deflation, and that within a year agricul- 
tural prices had fallen from a peak in 
heaven to a level below that of prewar 
time. You may say to him that a policy 
of deflation was the alternative to a panic 
oi deflation, but he will not listen. He will 
listen to Brookhart, who refers to that con- 
ference between the Federal Reserve Board 
and the bankers on May 18, 1920, and 
says that Wall Street dictated the deflation 


policy, that the motive was to speculate for ° 


a fall in grain prices, that the bankers 
gathered up all the loose money there was 
and then when the contraction of credit 
was announced in the autumn there was 
no money left for the farmers, who were 
thereupon forced to sell their crops in the 
greatest panic in the history of agriculture. 
They believe him. 

Senator Brookhart perhaps never read 
the minutes of the Federal Reserve con- 
ference to which he refers, though he waves 
them in the air. If he had read them he 
would know that the only kind of credit 
discrimination proposed or debated, the 
one kind as to which all the bankers present 
agreed, was discrimination against wasters, 
speculators, hoarders of goods and non- 
producers, precisely in order that the actual 
producers of wealth, of both industrial and 
agricultural wealth, should not want for 
the means wherewith to carry on their 
work. 

The situation was very serious at that 
time. For more than a year and a half after 
the Armistice inflation of credit continued 
on a fantastic scale, the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Congress both supporting 
it. For this they are not criticized. And 
yet from this came the great disaster. 
From April 1, 1919, to April 1, 1920, bank 
credits expanded 25 per cent on top of all 
the wartime inflation that had already 
taken place; and in the same twelve 
months commodity prices advanced 25 per 
cent more. The highest prices for wheat 
and corn and cattle and wool and nearly 
every other product of the soil were reached 
not during the war, but in this time of sec- 
ondary postwar inflation. The mind of the 
whole country had been seized with a pre- 
posterous delusion—namely, that for years 
to come bankrupt Europe would demand 
our surplus at rising prices. Bankers par- 
ticipated in this delusion. The Government 
fostered it. Europe's deficits were calcu- 
lated by government statisticians and the 
totals were amazing. They swallowed up 
our surplus of raw materials and food and 
the imaginary demand was still unsatisfied. 


Goods Worth More Than Money 


Given such an obsession and at the same 
time an apparently unlimited supply of 
bank credit, what would you expect? 
Prices went up and up. The higher they 
went the greater the illusion that goods 
were scarce. Speculation in goods became 
a mania. Forestallers and hoarders bor- 
rowed money to buy and hold goods until 
the warehouses were overflowing. With 
wheat at $3.45 a bushel in Chicago, the 


wheat farmer was holding for more; he bor- | 


rowed more money at the bank instead of 


selling. Cattlemen pyramided their herds | 
instead of sending them to market, and | 
likewise increased their loans. Everybody 
did it. Goods were worth more than money. | 
Congress voted $1,000,000,000 to sustain | 
the price of wheat, according to its guar- | 


anty, and it was not needed. The delusion 
sustained the price of wheat, even ad- 
vanced it. How the ultimate consumer 
should be able to buy all these goods at such 
prices was the last thing anybody thought 
of; how Europe, bankrupt as it was, should 
buy them was a question nobody asked. It 


was taking them. Yes; but it was not buy- | 


ing them. The Government in that year 


loaned it $1,000,006,000 more, and that | 


was what it bought them with. We were 
lending our goods away, such as we were 
not hoarding for higher prices. What would 
happen when this bubble should burst, as 
of course it was bound to do? The Federal! 
Reserve Board called the bankers together 
and begged them to come awake. They put 
together What they knew and perceived 
what the situation was; and they agreed, 
as has been said, to shorten the supply df 
credit to speculators and nonproducers. 
Even so, they did not bring deflation to 
pass. Neither did the Federal Reserve 
Board, neither did the Government. It 
brought itself to pass by an inexorable law 
of action and reaction. 


Deflated Speculators 


The truth about the deflation that began | 


late in 1920 and continued for about two 
years is in the first place that Senator Brook- 


hart talks about something he cannot un- | 


derstand. To suppose that bankers could 
or would involve the country in a credit 


panic in order to play on the bear side of | 
grain is the mental act of an economic infant. | 


It simply would not be feasible. They have 
too much to lose. The last thing in the 
world a banker wants in fact is liquidation. 
He makes his profit by lending credit; the 
more he lends the more he makes. That is 
why he is so often willing to carry inflation 
to the danger point. The banking crime 
was that of permitting the secondary post- 
war inflation to take place. The deflation 
was a consequence of this which nobody 
could help or prevent or much control once 
it got started. 


In the second place, as to deflation, no- | 


body was deflated in his capacity as pro- 
ducer. Only in the capacity of speculator 
was anybody deflated. This was true as to 
industry and agriculture both. Exceptions 
were accidental, 

With borrowed money, in the same delir- 
ium with everyone else, the farmer had 
been speculating—in land, in commodities 
by holding them for higher prices, in the 
overproduction of bonanza crops, in things 
palpable and impalpable; and it was with 
him as with everyone else, that when he 
was asked to liquidate, to pay back a little 
of the credit he had borrowed and spent for 
speculative purposes, he couldn’t without 
first selling something for cash to an ulti- 
mate nonspeculative buyer. But when he 
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looked around for that ultimate person, 
whom everyone had forgotten, to buy his 
lands, his crops or his expectations, he 
found everyone else looking for him, too, 
and nobody could find him. So the whole 
delusion fell. 

It is true that in the fall the products of 
the soil went lower than the products of in- 
dustry. At the bottom, say, in 1923, the 
case was that the average price of agricul- 
tural commodities was about where it was 
in 1914, before the war, while the average 
price of industrial commodities stood one- 
third to one-half higher. The reasons for 
the relatively greater fall of agricultural 
commodities were mainly these: First, it is 
hard for the farmer to learn the use of put- 
ting by areservein good times. He is not im- 
personal like a corporation; he is a human 
being and he likes to spend his profits. So it 
happens that when the crash comes his fat 
is not under his skin. Secondly, farmers 
have not the way of industry to arrest pro- 
duction. They go on producing more—all 
they can. Thirdly, the accumulated over- 
production of agricultural commodities, 


| both here and in the world at large, was 


very much greater than the surplus of in- 
dustrial commodities. 

The amount of unsold food in storage 
was incredible. In 1920 the visible stock of 
stored lard was 193,000,000 pounds, against 
87,060,000 in 1916; the visible supply of 
stored pork was 982,000,000 pounds, against 
644,000,000 in 1916. The visible supply of 
grain was enormous. There were, besides, 


| concealed quantities beyond any statistics. 
| Nobody knew for sure what the surplus 


was. And back of all this was uncontrolled 
further production. When speculators who 
had been withholding this great food hoard 


| in warehouses, with borrowed money, were 
| asked to reduce their loans at the bank the 


result was what Wall Street calls a sellers’ 


| panic, 


Government Guaranties 


All that has been recently heard about the 
crisis in agriculture refers to this fact—that 
in the process of deflation the average price 
of et staples fell more than the average 
price of manufactured goods. This has been 
the farmers’ great case. It was pressed at 
Washington until it was generally accepted. 
It was not fair, really, that what the farmer 

roduced should be worth only what it was 
in 1914 while everything he bought in the 
cities was higher by one-third to one-half. 
The Government would have to act. 

What the farmers demanded was that 
either agriculture be leveled up or industry 
be leveled down. And the Government, in 
its various legislative, executive and ad- 
visory embodiments, went round and 
round in a maze trying to decide which to 
do and how to do it, whereas the proper 
question to be first asked and answered was 
never asked at all. Is it become a function 
of government to correct temporary eco- 
nomic disparities? If in one case, why not 
in another? If in another, why not in all? 

As for leveling agriculture up or industry 
down, that probably was and is impossible 
to be done. The argument is academic. 
But suppose it were possible. Suppose it 
were done. Then what? If the Government 
says that agriculture day by day shall be as 
profitable as industry, according to an 
index, does it not say by implication that it 
shall be no more profitable? What the 
farmers apparently do not see is that the 
Government cannot undertake to admin- 
ister, distribute and equalize prosperity 
without limiting it also. 

This fault in the fariners’ vision is illus- 


| trated in another way by their attitude 


toward the Esch-Cummins railroad law, 
which prevides that the railroads shail be 
permitted to earn 5.75 per cent on their 
capitalization. 
he farmers say, “Since the Government 
guarantees the railroads a_ profit, why 
shouldn’t it guarantee agriculture?” 
That is a most insidious saying. The 
Esch-Cummins law is not a guaranty. But 
admit that it is, as the farmers think. It is 
also in that case a limitation of profit. The 


| Government bas taken control of the rail- 


roads’ revenues. It says what rates they 


| shall charge. Having done this, it is 


obliged also to say what they shall be per- 
mitted to earn on their capitalization. 
What they are permitted to earn deter- 
mines what they shall be permitted to 
charge. 

Do the farmers wish that kind of ar- 
rangement? Would they accept a guar- 
anty of profit together with a limitation 
upon it? Certainly not. They wouldn’t 
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hear of it. Yet they cannot have one with- 
out the other, for the same reason that you 
cannot have top without bottom. 

When one speaks of farmers in this col- 
lective way one does not mean all farmers. 
One means farmers as represented by those 
men at Washington who try to engineer 
farm legislation, moving it by propaganda, 
charting its progress and standing on a 
bulletin board and keeping score with its 
enemies. They undertake to speak for all 
farmers—for agriculture in the whole—and 


- there is none to say they don’t. The special 


case they have been pressing so hard, for a 
restoration of the exchange value of farm 
products, is emotionally plausible. 

Certainly the farmer got it very bad in 
the mélée of deflation. It was hard that his 
goods should have fallen most. If you say 
any such economic disparity will by natural 
means correct itself in time, either by a rise 
in agricultural prices or a fall of industrial 
prices, or a little of both, as indeed has al- 
ready been taking place this year, you will 
feel cold and uncomfortable. The subject 
of agriculture has come to be powerfully 
invested with sentiment and you cannot 
disregard it. To be altogether rational with 
it is almost impossible. 

Yet all the time you may be aware of a 
concealed fallacy, of something unsaid, in 
this propaganda for a restoration of the ex- 
change value of farm products to what it 
was in 1914. That is what is urged, on the 
ground that a crisis exists and that this 
crisis was produced by a policy of inflation 
which hit agriculture harder than it hit 
industry. A correction is demanded as a 
matter of public policy, even as if the Gov- 
ernment were morally obligated to act. But 
if you will look at it hard, this one end, so 
emotionally persuasive in itself, turns out 
to be no end at all. 

Suppose the Government by some artifi- 
cial means did restore the exchange relation 
between agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts to what it was in 1914. Would that 
satisfy the farmers? They were not satis- 
fied in 1914. They were complaining then 
that they were not getting their share. 
They were not satisfied in 1920 when they 
were getting a larger share than ever before 
and the cities were howling. 

No; the case for a restoration of the ex- 
change value of farm products to what it 
was before the war, on the ground that a 
crisis exists, is merely a special phase of the 
chronic suit. And the chronic suit is for 
action by the Government to redistribute 
prosperity and give agriculture a larger 
share. 

Such being the farmer’s suit, his logic is 
eo His worst economic faliacies are 
ogical.. They tend all in ‘one political direc- 
tion. But in what we may call the non- 
agricultural view of agriculture, the view 
all of us more or less accept without ex- 
amination, there are fallacies as such. 


The Factor of Efficiency 


There is the basic fallacy. of supposing 
that agriculture ought to be as profitable as 
industry, with no questions asked as to 
whether it is more or less efficient. As a 
matter of common knowledge, it is less effi- 
cient than industry. If industry in general 
were conducted as badly as agriculture in 
general, its profits would excite no envy. It 
could never have displaced agriculture as 
the paramount source of power and wealth. 

Consider the annual investment of time, 
energy and money in the effort to teach 
better farming. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the state colleges of ag- 
riculture, the county agents going toand fro, 
all trying to impart a better knowledge of 
farming to farmers. The railroads hire ex- 

arts to demonstrate good farming. The 
implement companies maintain experimen- 
tal farms in the hope that farmers will take 
knowledge through their eyes, and they 
keep men in the field to teach the proper use 
and care of tools. On the counters of country 
banks you will find free literature like this: 
Why Diversified Farming is Safe Farming, 
The Feeding of Dairy Cows, The Use of 
Sweet Clover, For More and Better Al- 
falfa, The Trench Silo, The Concentration 
of Product, The Cew Machine, and the like. 
Fancy, if you can, the banks, the railroads, 
tax-supported public agencies, trying to 
— the industrialist how to manufacture 

s. 

Here is a farm problem—that so many 
farmers do not know the best methods of 
farming; but it is difficult to get a large 
number of these men to read the literature 
so abundantly provided by private and 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
public funds; and as for inducing the 
thoroughly inefficient to improve their 
practice, that is an endless fight uphill 
against inertia, unintelligence and a fixed 
suspicion that the world is in a conspiracy 
to put drudgery upon the farmer. 

hen there is the fallacy of assuming that 
whatever it pleases the farmer to do, wher- 
ever he does it, however he does it, he is 
entitled to a profit—entitled to have what 
is necessary to human happiness—regard- 
less of whether what he is doing is econom- 
ically right or wrong. That is to say, he 
shall be exempt from the economic law 
that governs everyone else. He may be 
wasting wealth, not creating it, and very 
often is. 

The North Dakota Department of Agri- 
culture made a survey of the cost of produc- 
ing wheat in that state, with this amazing 
result: The cost of growing wheat ranged 
all the way from eighty cents to seven dol- 
lars a bushel. At a selling price on the 
farm of $2.50 a bushel, 16 per cent of the 
farmers would still be losing money be- 
cause it had cost them more than that to 
produce the wheat. What appears? The 
farmers cry price, price—give them a higher 
price! But there is no conceivable price for 
wheat that would make wheat growing 
profitable for all of them. Obviously the 
man who adds to the exportable surplus of 
wheat at a cost of production two or three 
times as great as the world price is wasting 
wealth. He is not an asset; he is a lia- 
bility. The sooner he fails and quits the 
richer the country will be. Someone must 
pay the loss so long as he continues. Yet 
all the time there is the assumption that 
even this farmer, though he be a waster of 
wealth, is entitled to a high standard of 
living because he is a farmer. 

Analogous is the fallacy, almost never 
challenged, that whatever the farmer grows, 
wherever he grows it, he is entitled to a 
transportation rate that will enable him to 
sell it somewhere at a profit. He is not 
expected, nor is he obliged as the indus- 
trialist is, to consider beforehand what it 
will cost to transport his goods. He grows 
what he likes and then demands a rate that 
will let him through. If that rate is insuf- 
ficient to make the railroad a profit, it is 
unfortunate, of course, but the farmer must 
have his. He grows a head of lettuce in 
the far West and sells it in New York. 
What is it worth to transport a head of let- 
tuce 2500 miles in a refrigerator car? What 
does it cost? He may not even inquire. 
But he complains that it costs too much. 
The railroad takes so much for hauling the 
lettuce that he cannot get a sufficient 
profit for growing it. 


Wasteful Distribution 


If you think of it, hauling lettuce from 
the Rocky Mountains to New York City 
in refrigerator cars while there are thou- 
sands of acres of unutilized fertile land in 
New Jersey is an economic waste. The 
fact is that transportation is wasted by 
American agriculture in a perfectly wanton 
manner. Washington and Oregon potatoes 
are sold in Texas, Idaho potatoes are sold 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minnesota 
potatoes are sold in Chicago, from where 
they may go either east or west, Colorado 
potatoes are sold everywhere. Carloads of 
potatoes continually passing in opposite 
directions. Examples might be multiplied 
almost without end. And yet no grievance 
of agriculture is more deeply established 
than the one against railroad rates. Trans- 
portation is too dear. It absorbs too much 
of the farmer's profit. That is one reason 
why he cannot get his share. He demands 
that railroad rates be reduced by law. 

Both the major political parties are com- 
mitted to the proposition that rates on 
agricultural commodities are too high. The 
Republican Party platform says, ‘‘We favor 
a readjustment of railroad rate schedules 


- with a view to the encouragement of agri- 


culture.’”” The Democratic Party platform 
says, “ Railroad freight rates should be so 
readjusted as to give bulky, basic, low- 
priced commodities such as agricultural 
products . .. the lowest rates.” And 
as for the La Follette party, it is for gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, in which 
event railroad rates on agricultural com- 
modities would be very much lower and 
the waste of transportation correspond- 
ingly higher. 

eason tells one that any commodity so 
wasted as the commodity of railroad trans- 
portation cannot in fact be dear. More- 
over, it is certain that a reduction in freight 
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rates would not increase the farmers’ share. 
It would only reduce the railroads’ share. 
Recently the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission declined to decree a reduction in 
railroads rates on grain. It said: 

“The talk about the freight rates on 
farm products and the Esch-Cummins Act 
as being responsible for, or having the 
slightest effect on; the condition of any 
part of the agricultural industry is a colos- 
sal exhibit of unsoundness and insincerity. 
We should say what the well-informed 
know, that they have not the slightest ef- 
fect on the prices the farmer receives for his 
products. aul them for nothing and he 
would not be a bit better off.” 

This, it must be supposed, is expert opin- 
ion; not infallible of course, but authorita- 
tive. If it isn’t, then the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ought to be abolished 
at once. It is waved aside. Political 





opinion for political reasons must run other- 
wise. The cost of transporting agricultural 
commodities is too high. Agriculture com- 
plains. 

There is then the unexamined assump- 
tion that agriculture, for reasons inherent 
in the structure, is different. It cannot 
organize as industry does. It cannot con- 
trol production. It cannot adjust supply to 
demand. Yet is it not entitled to the bene- 
fits of organization in a world where both | 
labor and industry are organized? If it is 
incapable of organizing itself, either to con- 





trol production or manage the problem of 
surplus, is that not reason enough why the 
Government should act for it? 


The Farmer's Well of Affliction 


Well, it is true that certain industries 
are so highly organized that they are able 
in some degree to adjust supply to demand. 
Yet no great industry is free from the evil 
of overproduction. Industrial overproduc- 
tion is a recurring economic scandal. In- 
dustry has one advantage. It may shut up 
shop. The farmer cannot do that. On the 
other side, industry cannot live without 
selling. It cannot live on its own. goods. 
The farmer can. 

So far as it may be true that industry is 
the better organized to control production, 
it has not been so always. Fifty years ago 
it was not so. Industry then was unor- 
ganized as agriculture was and is still. 
Industrial production ran perfectly wild, not 
only here but all over the world. For that 
reason prices were low. A fine linen shirt 
was fifty cents; a ton of steel rails was 
ten dollars. International commissions 
were called upon to consider the phenom- 
ena of low prices and to say why it was 
that industry, producing wealth in this 
prodigious manner, was yet unable to make 
a profit. At the same time agriculture was 
complaining, precisely as it complains now, 
that it was not receiving its share. It de- 
manded lower freight rates from railroads 
that were going bankrupt every few years, 
and cheap money from the Government 
with which to pay its debts. Those were 
the days of the Granger movements and of 
Populism. So one is free towonder whether 
the fact that industry now is better or- 
ganized than agriculture has much if any- 
thing to do with it. 

It is true that overproduction is agricul- 
ture’s well of affliction. Raise the price only 
a little—not nearly to what the farmer 
thinks it ought to be—and at once produc- 
tion increases in an uncontrollable manner 
and continues to increase until the surplus 
breaks the price again. So long as the 
farmer’s first principle was to get his own 
living out of the soil, he was not in this 
dilemma. But now that he specializes, now 
that his firs’ purpose is a cash crop, the 
profitable thing, whatever that happens to 
be, is bound to be overdone. 

Always until now it has been and for a 
long time it will be that the potential food 
supply is greater than the demand. It is so | 
of staples like corn and wheat and potatoes; 
it is so of cattle and sheep and dairy prod- 
ucts; it is true of luscious.crops such as 
melons, fruits and berries. In the Imperial 
Valley of Southern California they discov- 
ered they could grow fine cantaloupes and 
bring them ripe at just the right time, 
when the market was bare of melons, It 
was a quick, twenty-day crop, and for that | 
reason hazardous. Suddenly the whole 
valley was in cantaloupes. In a few years 
the production rose from nothing to 15,000 
carloads. They found themselves shipping 
500 cars a day. Six million melons! And as | 
that was more than the market could ab- | 
sorb, the human appetite for melons being | 
limited, the Eastern middleman at times | 
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She FLORSHEIM SHOE 


FLorsHeIM low shoes will keep your 
feet well-dressed. Their smart style 
and hugtite ankle-fit make them the 
natural choice of well-groomed men. 
eMost Styles 310 
Pall Booklet, “Styles of the Gimes’’ on “Request 


Tue FirorsHem SHozr Company 


Manufacturers ~ CHICAGO 
a . = eS. 
ae rv 
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NJOY perfect comfort 

and cozy warmth when- 
ever and wherever you 
need it. Instantaneous, 
concentrated heat for liv- 
ing room, bedroom, dining 
room, bath, office, factory, 
garage, etc. A thousand 
and one good uses every 
chilly day in the year. 
For best results from f 
electrical service, always 


Insist on 


L&H Electrics 


Appliances 
“The Better Electrical Line” 


lectrics Irons 
lectrics es 
lectrics Hot Plates 
lectrics C 
trics Table es 
rics Hea Pads 





Manufactured by 
_ J. LINDEMANN & 
HOVERSON CO. 
443 Cleveland Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 















QUALITY 
for To years 


When wagon trails led hardy pioneers across the 
continent, the Monarch Label signified—as it 
does today—the highest quality obtainable. 
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3 REID, MurRpOocH & Co. } 
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GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
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There’s a double grasp on 
comfort as well as your hose in every 

air of double grip Paris Garters. 

here's ewo-fold assurance of trim 
socks and personal neatness. It’s the 
perfect combination for particular 
men. Emphasize Paris. an 
extra pair for double comfort and 
cleanliness. Aa low as 40¢ and up 
to $1.00, 


Chicago A. STEIN & COMPANY new York 


“Time for a fresh pair? 
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had either to eat them himself or let them 
lie and:rot. One reason why codperative 
marketing fails is that if it succeeds in 
improving the price or the profit, juc- 
tion increases ond demand. it has 
ha oe time after time. 

e explanation of this’ condition lies in 
two facts: First, our natural resources in 
fertile land are still much greater than our 
needs require; and second, the exploitation 
of land is a national mania. Every chamber 
of commerce in the West, every state de- 
velopment association, the railroads, the 
Con , the United States Reclamation 
Service and the farmer himself —they are all 
engaged in et land, and among 
them they bring new land into production 
| faster than it is needed. 

Now let us ask, Is this a condition pecul- 
iar only to agriculture? Is it not the condi- 
tion likewise of industry wherein it is 
founded flatly upon natural resources? 
Say there is no profit in agriculture as 
such, owing to this potential of over- 
production. Neither is there a profit in coal 
mining as such, in lumbering as such, and 
for precisely the same reason. Seldom is 
there a time when coal mines and lumber 
mills are not idle because they cannot pro- 
duce at a profit. And yet there are one 
who make a great deal of money in coal and 
lumber. How? By method. It may be a 
method of merchandising, a method of or- 

nization, a method of producing at ve 
ow cost. And this is true also of agricul- 
ture. 

Wheat growing yer after year almost 
ruined some areas of the Northwest. Those 
who now are reclaiming those areas by 
means of diversified farming take you out 
to see what progress they are making and 
how there is alfalfa here and potatoes there, 
where never before had there been anything 
| but wheat. A very prosperous-looking farm 
they pass without speaking. It is all in 
wheat, fine wheat, but nothing else. 

You say, “What's that?” 

They say, “Well, that man’s an excep- 
tion. He does it year after year and makes 
money.” 

His profit is not in wheat; it is in the 
method. His cost is low because of his 
method—that is to say, good farming. In 
competition with the Argentine wheat 
grower who lives in a galvanized-iron hut he 
can produce wheat at a cost so low that the 
profit is large; he rides in a high-powered 
ear and spends his winters in the sun. 








The Three Circles 


Recently a large engineering company 
happened to be digging two ditches at once. 
One was in Mexico, the other was in the 
American West. On the Mexican ditch it 
paid twenty-five cents a day to labor that 
carried the dirt on its back; on the Amer- 
ican ditch it paid labor ten dollars a ~~ 
handle automatic machines in gloves. The 
cost per cubic yard of dirt moved was the 
same in both cases. Method! 

Make this diagram of American agricul- 
ture: Draw three circles, one outside the 
other. Let the second one be a little larger 
| than the first and the third one a little 
| larger still. Now you have three areas. The 

center area represents, say, that six-tenths 

of all farming that is solid, that pays, that 

| is consistently successful by reason of good 

method. This is not a aphical area, 

remember; it is diagrammatic only. Within 

it, belonging to the successful six-tenths, 

there is every kind of farming in all parts of 

| the country. There are dairy farmers who 

work every day in the year, general farmers 

who gamble with the Lord | for moisture, 

| wet farmers who get their water from irri- 

tion ditches, fruit farmers, sugar-beet 

armers, bean farmers, potato farmers, hay 

farmers, on both irrigated and unirrigated 

| land, and dry farmers who work only ninety 

or a hundred days for a wheat crop and 

| spend their winters in Florida—each ac- 

cording to his skill and disposition. The 

point is that any kind of farming can be 
made to pay; most of it does. 

The next area, lying between the first 
and second circles, contains that one-fifth of 
all farming that is liable to misfortune. It 
is sometimes bankrupt, sometimes rich, 
never quite safe, either up or down, as the 
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natural and economic hazards run for or 
against agricul ture. 
FE ad third sent Sonne Mes one-fifth of 
arming that is marginal. By marginal 

one means on the fringe. It is inefficient; 
its costs are high; it is almost never pros- 
perous. In very good times it lives and 
spends; in hard times it demands relief. 
Its chief function is to produce the surplus 
at a_loss. : 

With’ this diagram in mind, agriculture 
as you see it will be easier to understand. 

lowa. It is the so hog state. There 
you will find hog farmers who have lost 
their farms and tell you the basic industry 
of the country has been overthrown, be- 
trayed, delivered in bond to Wall 
Street; em farmers heavily in debt and 
very sore who yet admit they can work it 
out; and hog farmers who do not know 
what has eee to the basic pe oe 
and who, notwithstanding deflation and all, 
have made money every year, for which 
they are solicited by the farm journals to 
reveal and expound their methods. You 
know how to place them in the diagram. 


Loss and Profit Side by Side 


The Milk River Valley of Montana. This 
is a United States reclamation project. 
There — will find wet farmers who sus- 
pect villainy and corruption in high places 
and owe the banker more than he will ever 
get back; others who will be just able to 
pull through;. and then, on the same proj- 
ect, with the same soil, a Mormon who 
came in two years ago, started with a bor- 
rowed horse, and now is bringing off a crop 
of beans the gross value of which will equal 
the cost of his land. How does he doit? He 
works hard; his wife works hard; his chil- 
dren at five o’clock of a hot afternoon are 
still so full of energy that they leap from 
weed to weed. You know what to do with 
him. You mark him down in the center 
area. And about every Mormon there 
belongs to that part of the diagram. 

The Hutley project. That also is United 
States reclamation work. You will find 
there the man who, having lost his own 
farm, now rents and estimates his sugar- 
beet crop at six tons to the acre: then the 
owner who is waist-deep in debt demands 
government relief in the matter of water 
rates and capital payments and says his 
beets will go ten tons to the acre; and then 
the man who talks of operating costs, over- 
head, heat and moisture units and chem- 
istry as if he were working a factory. He 
has a large farm, complains of nothing and 
is bringing a crop of twenty tons an 
acre. You look at the field in wonder. 

Pe long have you had beets on this 
soil?”’ 

He replies, ‘‘ This is the fifteenth year; it 
gets better all the time.” 

How does he do it? When the beets are 
taken he leaves the tops on the ground, 
puts some straw with them and turns in a 
band of sheep. So he has two crops a 
from the soil, one of sugar beets worth $180 
an acre and one of wool. 

It is the same soil as the others have, on 
the same irrigation project, with the same 
United States water. 

Now you know what the manager of the 
beet-sugar factory meant when he said, 
“There is the six-ton farmer, the eight-ton 
farmer, the ten-ton farmer, and the farmer 
like this one.” 

On the dry benches of Montana the dia- 

am holds for wheat farmers. It is as true 
~ the artificially irrigated Salt River Val- 
ley in Arizona as for the naturally irrigated 
valley of the Red River or the Platte. It is 
true for the fruit valleys of the Pacific 
Coast, even for such things as are called 
monopoly crops. For instance, in the raisin 
district of California you find the grower 
who is doomed because his production is 
only three-quarters of a ton an acre, the 
grower who will live because his is one ton, 
and the grower who is prosperous because 
his is two. 

What would you say the farm problem 
is? And yet why should the fruits of the 
ground be despised? Perhaps it was a 
surplus Cain offered to the Lord, not know- 
ing what else to do with it. That would 
explain everything. 
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Successful Breadwinners 
Know the Value of Internal Cleanliness 


F you spend your day indoors, _ pleasure; without it, adrudgery. _ Hospitals use it. Physicians all over 
you are facing the problem of Your doctor will tell you that the world are recommendirg it, 


every indoor worker—insufficient continued use of laxatives and Take Nujol as regularly as you 


cathartics only aggravatesthecon- —_ wash your face or brush your teeth. 
dition and often leads to perma- _Nujolis not a medicine. Like pure 


exercise, Leading medical author- 
ities agree that unless you maintain 
internal cleanliness, your health soni ie ae 

a i PC = . y nent injury. water it is harmless. Nujol makes 
WwW “ve a own. yur : J 
deat ter ererg.ce geste tis internal cleanliness a habit—the 
healthiest habit in the world. For 


Wemid 4 ios vay ee P sale by all druggists. Made by 
WHlw >Tewa yu stTive s ‘ation the bes “ans i in- Peas ‘ ‘ ; 
in the rewards you stTrive for cation e Dest means of maintain Nujoi Laboratories, Standard Oil 


: ’ ; ici F "are 
mind will lose its keenness. Your Physicians Advise Lubrication 


ambition will be dulled. Others Medical science has found in lubri- 


Internalcleanlinessmeanscom- _ ing internal cleanliness. Nujol lu- Co. (New Jersey). 
plete freedom from faulty elimi- bricates and softens the food waste. Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
nation. It is responsible for your It enables Nature to secure regu- Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
physical well-being. Moreover, lar, thorough elimination. 
Thus, it both prevents and 


says a noted specialist, if you be 
lack internal cleanliness you are OCVeTcomes faulty elimina- 
working under a severe handi- “0”. 


cap. Internal cleanliness is the Enjoy abundant health 








; REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
secret of aclear eye and an active and an attractive appear- 


brain. With it work becomes a _anceall thetime. Take Nujol. For Internal Cleanliness 





Medical Director of Insurance Company— __ skin disorders are the danger signs of lowered 4-DAY 
resistance or so-called bad blood. In a majority of TRIAL FREE! 


Faulty elimination in the majority of cases is as 
cases, he says, the basic cause is intestinal auto- 


unnecessary as it is dangerous, says the medical. reaps " 
intoxication—a scientific term which means 


director of a large life insurance company. Prob- ae 
. ts self-poisoning through faulty elimination. 


ably no other single condition causes as many ail- 
ments or susceptibility to ailments. A lubricant , a 
provides an calisar dikes of bringing about A City Health Commissioner— 
intestinal action. One of the common sources of trouble leading to 
premature oid age is intestinal disturbance, says 
the Health Commissioner of one of the largest 


The editor of a leading health journal says most — cities in the United States. 


Editor of a Leading Health Journal— 
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GA hereas Wm. Demuth & Co, guarantee the bow! of t 
W. D.C. Milano Pipe to be hand made. from gen 
Specially Seasoned \mported Briar and 
Whereas the stem of said pipe is hand cut and fa 
from solid vuleanite Be 
Ft 3s Merebp Agreed that Wm. Demuth & Co., 
event of said bow! cracking or burning through, as a el 
reasonable use within two years from date of purchase, will 
replace the pipe. complete, oe ; and that if the stem 
breaks due to any fault of material, replace the stem: pro- 
vided that in either case the pipe is returned to the Company 
with this policy, together with name of dealer from whom 
purchased 
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“IT have found the Perfect Pipe” 


ES, SIR—I mean the Mi/ano. Even with the 
first puff there wasn’t a tingle of tongue-bite 
—because that deep-colored, rich-grained bowl is 
hand-wrought from age-mellowed, specially sea- 


soned Italian briar.” 
* * * 


The stem is hand-cut from solid vulcanite, and 
it’s fitted like part of a fine gun. The pipe is 
light—well-balanced—comfortable—and it’s the 
sweetest and coolest of smokes. 

Read the unique Milano Insurance Policy—the 
greatest protection ever given the pipe smoker. 
The Milano is sold everywhere—$3.50 up. An 
ideal gift for any man. Look for the white triangle 
on the stem. 
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World's Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 
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THE CLOTHES LINE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Designers must be everywhere dnd see 
everything in order to have new ideas all 
the time. They should go to theatrical 

remiers, to smart night clubs, to the best 

otels and restaurants for dinner, lunch and 
tea; they should go to the races, the polo 
matches, the opera—everywhere in fact 
where smartly dressed women congregate; 
and they must take their camera eyes with 
them. They must gather in a flash every 
detail of an evening gown worn by a society 
leader who has just returned from Paris, 
where a famous couturiére makes models for 
her exclusively at fabulous prices, so that 
later on she can produce an adaptation of 
this same exclusive model for more or less 
popular consumption; and of course they 
must not appear to be doing it. That would 
be fatal. They must catch in a fraction of a 
second the exact line of a dance frock worn 
by a lovely ingénue who sets the style for 
the younger set, so that later on the flappers 
from the Atlantic Seaboard to the Pacific 
Coast will have party dresses like the one 
originally created for the ingénue. 

No designer can accomplish much with- 
out at least two trips a year to Paris, and 
many of the better ones make the journey 
four times. I am as patriotic as anyone, but 
I am constrained to say that the people who 
declare that we can get along without Paris 
styles are wrong, mistaken. American de- 
signs are getting better every day, but the 
fact remains that their inspiration comes 
from the other side, their source is still 
Paris, and I for one am inclined to believe 
that it will remain so. I never try to use a 
French model bodily for my designs; that 
would be an error of judgment. There are 
fundamental differences between the French 
and the American figure, and these differ- 
ences have to be considered in adapting a 
French model for American trade. But the 
originality is in the Paris model, and that is 
something that no American designer, no 
matter how clever she may be, can afford to 
forget. And, aside from everything else, the 
public wants French styles. 

The necessity for keeping up on the foreign 
importations sometimes leads to amusing 
and occasionally embarrassing situations. 
We people in the wholesale trade cannot 
spend as much time abroad as those in the 
retail division of the business, those Fifth 
Avenue specialty shop owners and buyers 
who cater to the most exclusive patronage. 
So one of the things we must do is go to 
these very shops and try to get a line on 
their newest importations. That, I suppose, 
might be regarded as not strictly honorable, 
but it is part of the practices of the trade. 
The whole business of designing, I must 
confess, is rather tricky. And, just as in 
love and war, all’s fair—if you can get 
away with it. 


How They Were Spotted 


That’s the hard part—the getting away 
with it. Though a designer can go around 
to the exclusive shops perhaps a few times, 
looking at models as a customer, it usually 
isn’t long before she is recognized. In fact, 
some of the big shops have a sort of detec- 
tive system. The designers come in to spy 
on their models and they have a corps of 
people who spy on the designers, and if you 
are recognized you are disposed of very 
briefly and with scant courtesy. 

One day, with an assistant, I went into a 
very exclusive Fifth Avenue shop to pick 
up some ideas. I knew the head buyer had 
just come back from Paris with a great 
collection. When we first went in we were 
treated most courteously and given every 
attention by the saleswoman, who brought 
out several of the new models, which we 
caught with our camera eyes as they were 
paraded before us on manikins. 

After about fifteen minutes of this, a 
young man, the son of the proprietor, ap- 

roached, stood idly by, watching us for a 
ittle while, and then called the saleswoman. 
A whispered conference took place, and 
when the saleswoman returned her manner 
had undergone a complete change. From 
being suave and persuasive she became curt 
and rude, and told us shortly that there was 
nothing more we would be interested in. 
Slightly embarrassed, but more amused, 
for we knew we had been recognized, al- 
though we couldn’t tell just how, we started 
out. Before we reached the door the young 
man came over to us. 

“Just a word of advice, girls,” he said, 
smiling grimly. “It may come in handy 


the next time. You really ought to take the 
threads off your spats before you start out 
on an expedition of piracy.” 

We looked down at our feet, and sure 
enough on our spats were several telltale 
threads from the sample room. To anyone 
in the business, that is a perfect give-away. 
We were more careful the next time. 

Since it is really very hard for a designer 
to keep her identity a secret for any length 
of time, wholesale manufacturers som hit 
on another means of getting ideas from the 
retail shops. I know at least a dozen—and 
there are doubtless more—women of good 
social standing but slender purse who aug- 
ment their incomes by going around to the 
big shops, trying on and buying gowns and 
making mental notes of how others are 
fashioned. These women as a rule have no 
difficulty whatsoever getting anything they 
want from the shops, as they are women of 
recognized position, and their very nce 
in the shops is desirable, whether they buy 
anything or not; and it takes quite a long 
time before they are recogni as spies. 
They are very useful to the wholesaler, not 
only because they have the entrée into the 
big shops but also because they are, as a 
rule, women of excellent taste and a clever 
eye for dress, so that they can bring back 
really interesting ideas to be made up. 


Popular Models Cheapened 


The whole business of designing, in fact 
the whole business of dress manufacturing, 
is as complicated and as tricky as municipal 
politics. I am sure that after my seven 
years’ experience in this business there’s no 
political situation I couldn’t handle with 
ease. 

To be a successful designer it is not 
enough to be talented and clever. One 
must also be in right with a great many 
people. For instance, the models. If a 
designer is well liked by the models in her 
organization she has a great advantage, for 
many buyers will take dresses on the mod- 
els’ recommendations. Then also there are 
the salesmen, who might be termed the 
secret-service corps of the dress business. 
The salesmen do on a larger scale what the 
designers try to do around New York. 
While on the road they try to get a line on 
what their rival salesmen are carrying, to 
pick up some good ideas that can be used by 
the designer, to discover what particular 
fabric and color will be featured by a com- 
peting firm. Consequently, if a designer is 
well liked by the salesmen she can get a 
great deal of assistance from them. 

The career of a gown from the time that it 
is seen, let us say, in the beautiful atelier of 
a Parisian couluriére until it appears as a 
“ Ford’’in every shop window on West Forty- 
second Street—and similar thoroughfares 
all over the country—is really most inter- 
esting. 

For example, the designer while in Paris 
sees a silk afternoon dress, rather exagger- 
ated as to style, but with great potentiali- 
ties for adaptation to the taste and figure of 
the American woman. She buys the model, 
among others, sails for home and gets to 
work making her modified version of the 
frock. It develops, just as she expected, 
into a very popular model for the better 
grade of specialty shops and department 
stores. Perhaps it is a dress which will sell 
at retail for seventy-five dollars. It does 
famously for a few weeks, reaching possibly 
a sale of seven hundred, which is considered 
very good indeed. 

But no sooner is it discovered by the 
trade to be a good seller than some smaller 
manufacturer, or severai of them, buy the 
model and copy it. Then, by using a 
slightly poorer grade of material and cheap- 
ening the trimming a little, they are able to 
turn out the same dress for a lower price— 
fifty dollars retail, let us say. Putting this 
version of the dress on the market immedi- 
ately kills the sale of the higher-priced one, 
because naturally the women who would 
have bought the better-grade dress won't 
care to wear a costume that has been com- 
monized, and the others won’t pay seventy- 
five dollars if they can get the same general 
effect for fifty. 

That’s not the end of it, however. There 
are other manufacturers who will copy and 
cheapen the model still further, until even- 
tually it is seen in dark little Sixth Avenue 
shops for fifteen dollars and less. Many a 
good dress has been killed before its time 
in just this way. 
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second new car this year!” 


otorists wise~ 


BRAKE JUICE 
Makes brakes hold 
—stops squeaks 





“It’s Pretty as a Pippin!” 


“But aren’t you a bit extravagant, my boy? This is your 


“Not extravagant, Dad, just Simoniz wise. It's the same old 
car. I’ve simply given it the protection and care of Simoniz.” 


“You can't fool your Dad. That car looks like new!” 


“I know Simoniz results are amazing. But I'll convince you 
—I'll Simoniz your car! Once you see how Simoniz restores the 
lustre and how easily you can wipe the Simonized surface clean 
without injuring the finish you'll always carry a Simoniz Kit —just as I do. 
In the city or country it’s the standard year ‘round protection.” 

Cars that ave dulled by discolorations and blemishes should be restored 
to their original lustre and protected in all weather by Simonizing 
The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
70th Street and West End Ave., New York City - Paris 


US| 


SIM(¢ 


KLE] 





London 


SIMONIZ 
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ae is the thief of heat. When steam 
pressure goes down, air sneaks back 
to fill its place through your present venting 
valves put there to Ict air out. All this air 
must be driven out again before steam can 
take its place. 

If every radiator has a No, 2 Hoffman Air 
and Vacuum Valve, your steam heating 
system will be changed to a vacuum system. 
It will be kept free from air. You will havered- 
hot steam on bitter cold days—hot steam on 
cold days—warm steam on mild days. The 
No. 2 Hoffman Air and Vacuum Valves let 
t'Y¥air out of the radiators—and keep it out! 


HOFFMAN 
VALVES 


more heat from less coal 





Horrman Speciatty Company, Inc., 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves can be installed 
by any steamfitter in a few hours. When 
this is done, you will be amazed at the change 
it will make in the performance of your 
boiler. Your ideal of heat control and heat 
comfort will be realized—because the heat 
thief (AIR) is owt of your heating systeni 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


Warre for the booklet ‘Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief,’ which gives com- 
plete information about what these valves 
do and how they doit. Every valve is backed 
by the Hoffman 5-year written guarantee 


512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


| The thief that lurks in your home! 





HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. F, 512 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C, 


Will you kindly send me the booklet “Locking the 
Door Against the Heat Thief,” and information 


. 
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. 
: 
. 
. 
‘ 
. 
$ abou che cost of Hoffman Vacuum Valves 
. Name 

: Sereet 


City State. 
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FEETURE ARCH 


Your local Florsheim agency can supply 
Florsheim Shoes with this special built-in 
shank—a comfort feature that gives rigid 
support to the arch and helps to carry your 
weight, yet bends freely with the foot. 


Added comfort with regular Florsheim style 
Fall Booklet “Styles of The Times” on Request 


Tue FrorsHemm SHor Company 
Manufadurers = 


RSHEIM 


CHICAGO 











Dad — for his car; Brother— 
for amateur workshop or radio 
set; Mother —for all sorts of 
uses around the house—any or 
all of them will be tickled to 
get this dandy Crescent Kit— 
wrench, pliers, and screw- 
driver — for Christmas. 

At Hardware or Accessory Stores 


$2.35 


CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 
211 Harrison St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Originators of the genuine 

Crescent Wrench 





gift 


foF anyone 
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Occasionally when a d er sees this 
fate in store for one of her which has 
proved to be very Bae -gey she gives the 
copyists a run for their money by turning 
out a new crop of the same dresses just a bit 
cheaper than the first set and un ng 
the rivals. 

In the dress business, as elsewhere, there’s 
many a slip ’twixt the a and the lip. A 
= many unfortunate things can hap 

ween the time that a buyer orders a line 
of dresses and the time his firm’s check has 
been cashed at the bank. 

Sometimes, for instance, the contractors 
who make up the dresses, in an effort to 
squeeze a little more profit out of the job, 
= them by using cheaper material or 
e anging the line of a neck or the fall of a 
sleeve. In that case, if the delivered dresses 
do not live up in every particular to the 
model they were chosen from, the buyer 
has the right to return them. Often the 
buyers take advantage of this “out’”’ when 
they have overstocked themselves, and re- 
turn shipments of dresses which really have 
nothing wrong with them. In the trade 
about 10 per cent of returns is expected and 
charged up to profit and loss. 

To return to the actual working of a de- 
signer, I wish to repeat that there never has 
been a profession where the chances to rise 
from the humblest place to the highest were 
song a In my seven years in this business 

*ve known at least seven girls who started 
as helpers in the sample room, working in 
almost a menial capacity, who clim to 
the very top of the profession; girls who 
started at about twenty-five dollars a week, 
and b ht their lunches of thick rye- 
bread sandwiches to work with them in the 
morning, and who now earn anywhere from 
a hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars 
a week, and lunch at the Ritz or the Crillon 
every day. If there were a Horatio Alger 
for women, what a wonderful chance he 
would have to write about this profession! 

One of these girls was a little Italian, 
about seventeen when I first met her. She 
was a finisher in my sample room where I 
had my first job. She was one of eleven 
children, living with their parents in a 
three-room tenement in the Italian quarter. 


| She soon began to show rather unusual apti- 


tude for the work and was promoted. After 
a little while she became a sample hand, 


| then an assistant designer. Today, at the 


age of twenty-four, she is head designer for 
a good firm, has established her family in an 
apartment on Riverside Drive, has four of 
her sisters working under her and goes to 
Europe twice a year. 


Abe and Mawruss in Real Life 


Another one of the girls, after working 
two or three Fon as chief designer for one 
of the best , married the firm’s star 
salesman and together they went into busi- 
ness. They’ve had their own place for about 
a r now, and at present their line is the 


| talk of New York, and they are on the way 


to becoming millionaires. 

There are quite a few samples of the part- 
nerships, both marital and business, of 
salesmen and So that have proved 
most successful. course, they don’t al- 
ways marry when they go into partnership, 
but the two seem to go together. Some- 


| times the designers chance it alone. A girl 
| I knew quite well decided that she could 


swing a business of her own and she went to 
her employer to resign. She was a very 
good designer and he hated to lose her, so he 
offered her a substantial increase in salary 
and a small interest in his business. 

“No,” she said, “it isn’t that. The ma- 
terial things aren’t everything.” 

“Don’t you believe it,”” he replied seri- 
ously. “If you overstock yourself with 
materials you'll find yourself in hot water 
right away.” 

They're really very interesting people, 
these manufacturers; a race apart, I do be- 
lieve. It takes the pen of a Montague Glass 
to bring them to life on paper; I can assure 
you that in his Potash and Perlmutter sto- 
ries Mr. Glass never exa: ted a single bit. 
As far as 


| I have been able to discover, they are com- 


pletely unaware of the existence of any 
world outside their own. Everything they 
see and hear is translated into terms of the 
trade. For instance, one day a few years 
ago when Maurice Maeterlinck was in this 


| country, I was standing in the lobby of a 
| big hotel talking to a big man in the whole- 


sale trade. The famous poet passed us very 


osely. 
“There goes Maeterlinck,” I said some- 
what excitedly. 
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“Yeh,” said the man. “Who's he with 
now?” : 
Somehow I man to contain my 
amusement and I 7 ied, ‘‘ You know the 
Blue Bird, don’t you?” : 

“Sure, sure,” he answered; “Blue Bird 
silks.’ 

They have a rather pungent wit, too, 
these men. Keely Cin? eta $ cero 
in Garment Center, that little city of dresses 
about which I shail tell you later, about a 
well-known wholesaler who last year, when 
Egyptian prints were so popular, made a 

t sensation with a model we'll call the 
leopatra. He was a little ahead of the 
others with this model, and sold six thou- 
sand of them as fast as he could turn them 
out. Six thousand is an almost unheard-of 
number, and, staggered by his success, he 
made three thousand more. Meanwhile, 
however, all the other manufacturers were 
making them and selling them = as rap- 
idly as possible, so his second crop lan- 
guished on the racks. Every time he looked 
at them they gave him a headache. 

One evening as he was closing up he 
turned to the stock boy and said, “ Morris, 
separate them Cleos before you go; they 
breed overnight.” 


The Boat-Neck Model 


The manufacturers, who now, since the 
opening of the two figantic buildings on 
Seventh Avenue an hirty-fifth Street, 
are all together, live in a physical as well as 
a mental isolation. There is a roof garden 
with a — room and a gymnasium atop 
one of the Garment Center buildings, and 
their entire life is concentrated on this spot. 
I remember when the Garment Center 
Capitol opened a few years ago, and many 
of the manufacturers moved from their old 
quarters to the new, there were dozens of 
parties. Each firm had its own formai 
opening, with catered banquets of magnifi- 
cent proportions, gallons and gallons of 
champagne and the general atmosphere of 
a Roman holiday. What a chance for the 
workers! While the bosses were busy eating 
and drinking, the boys and girls went 
around—more or less stealthily—secreting 
food and drink to take home for family con- 
sumption. Whole chickens, quarts of cham- 
pagne, huge cakes—all disappeared as if by 
magic. Nobody minded; indeed, nobody 
noticed. A grand time was had by all. 

As long as business is good and her de- 
signs are selling, a designer’s life is a pleas- 
ant one. But if business should be slumping 
a bit, if one or two of her designs fall in the 

up class, the designer does not have such a 

appy time. Upon her shoulders falls the 
burden of the boss’ complaints; she is ruin- 
ing his business, she is responsible for his 
downfall. That is why I said before, when 
summing up the necessary requirements for 
a successful designer, that she should have 
tact. She must understand that when she 
is berated and abused, it doesn’t really 
mean anything, but is simply a reflection of 
the poor man’s worried condition. She 
must know how to handle him in these 
situations and not fly into a tantrum her- 
self. It always blows over with the first 
sign of improving business. 

There are not infrequently arguments 
between the designer and the rest of the 
house—proprietor and salesmen—about 
some detail of designing. Once several 
years ago, before the bateau neck had 
caught on in this country, I designed an af- 
ternoon frock with that neck. I had seen it 
in Paris and had a feeling that it would be 
an important part of the new season’s style. 
When I showed the model to my employer 
and some of the salesmer. they fell upon me 
as though I were crazy. omen would 
never wear a neck line like that, they unani- 


a —— It was too trying, not soft 
enough. eld out inst all their argu- 
ments, even though the head of the firm 
declared that I was sending him inte bank- 
ruptcy. We came out with the first boat- 
neck models and made a killing with them. 
Of course, then I got an increase in pay and 
a pat on the back for being foresighted. If 
I'd been mistaken in my judgment, on the 
other hand, life would have been miserable 
for me for the next few months. That’s all 
a part of the game. 

I know a designer well who one day 
about four years ago decided that since 
women were going in so extensively for golf 
and other athletic activities, it would be a 
good idea to design some kind of dress that 
would be at once comfortable and attrac- 
tive. So she had made upin hersampleroom 
a perfectly plain one-piece dress with a low, 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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Morgan Plan Suggestion No. 1sA 


‘There isa warm smile of welcome 
in abecoming entrance 


BUT YOU CANNOT BE SURE OF HAVING THAT KIND OF AN 
ENTRANCE IF YOU LOOK UPON IT AS “JUST WOODWORK" 


Your eyes—your smile—your 
warm hand-clasp—even your 
voice may be reflected in the en- 
trance of your home. It is a 
barometer of the kind of home 
and the kind of folks to be found 
within. Can you, then, afford 
to look upon it as merely 
“woodwork”? 

Indeed, can you afford to look 
upon any of those important items such as stair- 
ways, bookcases, mantels, china closets, cupboards, 
cabinets, breakfast nooks, to say nothing of the 
doors and trim for each room, as just woodwork? 

These are the character marks of your rooms— 
the touches that often make or mar the beauty and 
the comfort of a home. Can just “woodwork” sat- 
isfy you in the specifications of your home? 

Woodwork is a fixture. It is a major fac- / 
tor in importance and in cost. Once in 
place, it cannot be torn out or made over 
except at heavy expense. Either it is a joy 
or a sorrow. Either it grows dearer as the 
years go by, or is a source of regret. There- 
fore it should be selected with thoughtful- 
ness and care. 

It is not necessary to be an expert to 























Morgan French 
Doors 831 


STANDARDIZE 





“CMORGAN™~ QUALITY” 


choose wisely. It isnot necessary to make it a burden, 
You can solve your whole problem and have an easy 
mind if you merely specify 
“Morgan-Quality’’” Wood- La} {a} 
work. And insist upon the , — 
genuine with this famous 
mark on every piece— (ORGAN 

Morgan stands for over 60 
years of service to the home 
owner and builder. It stands 
for a great organization with 
many acres of factories— 
with vast tracts of finest timber. It stands for a 
famous system of Standardized Manufacturing that 
has reduced the cost of “quality” to a low point. 
That is the reason Morgan-Quality is so inexpen- 
sive. Why be content with mere unknown 
woodwork when, as our slogan says, “There 
is no Added Cost for Morgan-Quality”? 

Consult a nearby Morgan dealer. His 
experience and help are vahiable. Also, we 
suggest that you get a copy of “Building 
with Assurance’’—recommended by thou- 
sands of home owners, builders and archi- 
- tects. It is described at the right. Please 
read about it and send the coupon. 





Morgan Fireplace Msi4 


D WOODWORK 


MorGAan Woopwork ORGANIZATION 


Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 
Morcan Sasu & Door Company, Chicago, Ili.; Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio 


Morcan Mittwork Company, Baltimore, 


Md.; Jersey City, N. J.; Greensboro, N. C, 


MORGAN 


Look for this mark on every 
Mofgan Product 
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Before you 
build fp 
new homeget 


Master Book on Home 
Building 
Nore: The house illustrated above, with complete 
floor plans and description, will be found on page 24, 
“Building with Assurance” (Second Edition) contains informa: 


tion you need to help you cut costs, save time, avoid mistakes 
and get more for your money. 


“BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE” 
indorsed by 


over 15,000 authorities 


In this great book are shown homes of all types, in full colors, 
with floor plans. Besides, you get help on room arrangement, 
interior decoration, floor coverings, lighting, heating, plumbing 
and landscaping. 


Mail coupon for prospectus 


“Building with Assurance” is not for general digribution. It 
is for earnest home lovers. Our prospectus tells all about it~ 
shows qin pages of beautiful homes in color, with floor 


plans. The prospectus is gladly sent to those who mail the 
coupon 

182 
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Address nearest office, Dept. N-i1 


Moroan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Moraan Sasu & Door Company, Chicago, Illinois * 
Morcan Mutwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland 


Gentlemen: | am a home lover, so please send me at once a 
copy cf your beautiful prospectus which describes “Building 
with Assurance.” 


Name 


Address 


Town State 


Business eae adidas 
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LISTED AS 


STANDARD 


BY UNDERWRITERS’ 





A noiseless battery charger 


for radio batteries, without bulbs, 
vibrators, or moving parts 


The Balkite Battery Charger is entirely noise- 
less. It is based on a new principle, the use 
of Balkite, a rare metal which changes the 
ordinary AC current used for lighting to the 
DC current necessary for- charging storage 
batteries, without the use of noisy vibrators, 
contact points, or fragile bulbs. 


This charger has no moving parts, and nothing 
to break, adjust or get out of order. It cannot 
deteriorate through use or disuse. It delivers a 
taper charge, and cannot discharge, short cir- 
cuit, or damage the battery by overcharging. 
It needs no attention other than an occasional 
filling with distilled water. It will charge a 
completely discharged battery. It is unaffected 
by temperature or fluctuations in line current. 
Its operation does not create disturbances in 


your set or your neighbor’s. It is simple, effi- 
cient, cannot fail to operate if properly con- 
nected, and is practically indestructible except 
through abuse. 


Becauseit is noiseless and does not createdistur- 
bances, this charger can be used while the set 
is in use, without affecting the set or its opera- 
tion, and without disturbing sounds. It charges 
the ordinary 6-volt “A” battery from 110-120 
AC, 60 cycle current. Special model for 50 
cycles. It can also be used, without added at- 
tachments, to charge “B” batteries of the lead 
type, in multiples of six cells. 


Sold by leading radio dealers everywhere. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LABORATORIES 


Manufactured by FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., North Chicago, Illinois 
DEALERS: Order through your jobber, JOBBERS: Wrise to our factory representatives. Where we are not represented, write to us. 


moto H « Ekko Company, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago. J. P. Rainbault, 30 Church St., New York City. Wood & Lane, 
Factory Representatives: SYS‘Oiive be, Sc Louis, Chas, F. Saenger & Co., 919 Hinron Road, Cleecland. Detroit Blectric Co. 113 
E. Jefferson St., Detroit. The Hoy Company, 719 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis. A. 8. Lindstrom, 111 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
Burndept of Canada, Ltd., 172 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. Sparling-Markle, Led., 276 Smith St., Winnipeg, Man. 


FAN STEEL 


alkite Betery 


Price 1 )50 Charger 


West of the Rockies 520+ In Canada 827% 














(Continued from Page 174) 
round neck and no sleeves. The armholes 
were cut out deeply to allow for perfect 
freedom of motion, and they were bound, 
like the neck, in braid. In short, she de- 
signed the now standard shirt-waist dress. 

Pleased with her contribution to modern 
2 eae ry she took the model to her em- 
nani who failed to see its possibilities. 

omen didn’t want to be bothered with 
shirt waists, he told her, and they would 
never fall for this model. Despite her ur- 
gent pleading, he absolutely refused to have 
anything to do with the model. But the 
designer was dead certain that it would fill 
a long-felt want, and since her own firm re- 
fused to handle it, she took it to a shirt- 
waist manufacturer of her acquaintance 
and suggested that he try it in conjunction 
with his line of sports blouses. Though not 
exactly enthusiastic about it, he accepted 
it—as a gift; the girl never realized a thing 
from the idea—and manufactured a number 
of these dresses. The result was sensational. 
The man made a huge fortune out of the 
shirt-waist dress, which today is as much a 
part of every woman’s wardrobe as her 
shoes and stockings. 

That’s the way those things happen. It’s 
so much a matter of chance. The success of 
a designer depends a great deal upon un- 
certain elements, such as the weather. This 
past spring, for instance, a curious condi- 
tion prevailed in the garment trade. You 
may remember that as far as weather was 
concerned there really was no spring. The 
weather remained cold until jt got really 
very hot, so that all the intermediary 
dresses remained a drug on the market. 
There was no incentive to buy light things. 
The weather remained so cool that they 
kept on wearing the cloth suits which had 
had such a vogue earlier in the season. As 
a consequence, the retail stores, having 
more dresses in stock than they could possi- 
bly sell, did not order any more from the 
manufacturer, and in some cases, where it 
was possible, returned orders. The manu- 
facturers in turn were heavily overstocked, 
and the designers, who really couldn't be 
held responsible for the weather, suffered. 
The public benefited, as it always does when 
thesupply of a commodity is greater than the 
demand. Pric es of springandsummer dresses 

catapulted down. Stores, in order to clear 
their racks, marked down their things un- 
til spring and early summer saw lower prices 
than have prevailed for ten years or more. 


The Model Houses 


The problems of a designer are endless. 
A model that will enjoy a great vogue in 
New York, and perhaps one or two of the 
great cities, is absolutely useless throughout 
the country. And since she has to create 
dresses that will sell from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, she has to have a great sense of 
values. And that isa gift that is practically 
impossible to explain. It’s just an instinct, 
difficult to grasp, but a very important 
part—more than that, an indispensable 
part of every good designer’s equipment. 

There are a few designers who, instead of 
working at a salary by the week for some 
specific manufacturer, have places of their 
own, where they design and have made up 
a variety of models which they sell to the 
manufacturers at about seventy-five or one 
hundred dollars a gown—this for the needle 
only; materials and trimmings are extra. 
This is exceedingly profitable, for they can 
really use the same ideas over and over 
again with slight modifications for each pur- 
ehaser. Then, too, for the aid of the de- 
signers, there are organizations known as 
model houses. These firms import large col- 
lections of Paris models which the whclesale 
designer can view upon paying a certain 
sum of money. There are regular exhibi- 
tions, with manikins displaying forty or 
fifty different French dresses. Of these, the 
wholesale designer is allowed to select four 
or five and have the use of them to copy 
from and adapt. But of course if she’s good 
she can take a mental photograph of at 
least half a dozen more, so that on the whole 
the investment proves most profitable. 

There’s another source, too, in the textile 
manufacturers. Silk houses have models 


made in Paris employing their fabrics; then 
to those wholesalers who use their materials 
they y Five the use of the French models. 

said before, I am really familiar only 
with the problem of the wholesale designer, 
and I am inclined to believe that the whole- 
sale designer has the hardest job of all, be- 
cause the designer for a big exclusive shop 
has to think of the gown she is creating in 
terms of car: one woman, or at the most 
half a dozen, who will ultimately wear the 
costume; and the theatrical designer has 
definite people to design for, while the 
wholesale designer must create clothes for 
a whole army of invisible women, must fash- 
ion dresses that are sufficiently standardized 
to appeal to a great many ay and yet 
sufficiently individual really to take on 
some of the personality of the ultimate 
wearer. It must be mass production with 
an individual touch, and if you think that’s 
simple just try to do it sometime. 

After I had been established for some 
time as a designer, a friend of my former 
days of leisure, a girl who designed all her 
own clothes and was considered quite an 
authority on style, decided that if I could 
make a success of professional designing, 
there was no reason why she couldn’t. She 
asked me to help her get a job, which I did 
gladly and without any difficulty. Let me 
repeat, there is no trouble about getting a 
job; the manufacturers are willing to give 
anyone a chance in the hope that something 
new and interesting will develop from it. 
The difficulty is in holding the job. It gets 
pretty trying at times, turning out from five 
to ten new designs every week. 


Theatrical Designers 


Well, to get back to my friend, she was 
soon ensconced in the sample room of a 
well-known wholesaler, trying to apply her 
dress sense to the problem of creating 
clothes for a lot of women she had never 
seen. She lasted exactly a month. The 
trouble was that she kept designing, uncon- 
sciously, dresses for herself. She couldn’t 
visualize this unknown quantity, and with- 
out the ability to do that, the cleverest 
woman in the world cannot be a success in 
the field of designing wholesale designing, 
at least. 

She was discouraged and never tried to 
work again, contenting herself with creating 
her own clothes and those of some of her 
friends; but it is quite possible that she 
might have commercialized her talents as a 
designer for an exclusive shop, where every 
dress, of nearly every one, is intended for 
a different woman. Occasionally you will 
find a designer who combines both these 
talents. There is a woman, once a cash girl 
in a department store and now the head of 
one of the biggest and most exclusive chops, 
who is canal clever at expressing an indi- 
vidual or clothing the masses. Although to 
the public she is known as an expensive and 
highly desirable modiste, she also makes 
models for the trade, and the spies about 
whom I spoke before will risk their lives al- 
most to get a peek at her collection. This 
woman makes eight crossings a year, and is 
accorded all sorts of specia at 
Paris dressmakers. 
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honors by the | 


Theatrical designers, of course, have a | 


great deal more freedom, because they can | 


do things with color and line that would be 
absolutely fatal with clothes to be worn pri- 
vately. 


| 


he aid of the footlights and the | 


glamour of the stage permit a very wide | 


to the designer of theatrical costumes, 
special talent is needed for it. 
I have had several opportunities since I 
began to be well known to leave the whole- 
sale trade and design exclusive gowns for 


8co 


one of the Fifth Avenue houses; and though | 


I am pleased and flattered that I should 
considered for such a job, I really prefer to 
remain where I am. There is something 
that appeals to my imagination in the idea 
of designing dresses for women all over the 
country. 


can always amuse myself with | 


the notion that perhaps a romance began | 
because some man somewhere admired the | 
way a girl looked in one of my dresses, or | 


perhaps a tired wife was made happy when 
her husband said, ‘‘ Darling, how sweet you 


look in that frock!’’ It makes me feel likean | 


instrumentoffate. Foolish, perhaps, butfun. | || 
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The ILG is the 
only ventilating 
fan made with 
a fully. enclosed 
self-cooled 
motor. 


The ventilating 
fan that’s paint- 
ed green. 


hotels, etc. 
Submit your ventilating problem to us. 
comprehensive literature and a logical solution through 






The Air You Breathe 


should be as PURE 


as the water you drink 
FFRESH ai 


a minute. 
store, workshop, restaurant, etc., with an ILG Fan at a 
cost of a few cents a diy. 

In your vicinity are many ILG Self-Cooled Motor Fans ven- 
tilating restaurants, stores, offices, theatres, 
Be guided by the satisfaction of these owners. 


t is a part of your life 17 to 20 times 


You can efficiently ventilate your office, 


factories, 


We'll send 


your nearby dealer or our branch office. 


Iig Electric Ventilating Co. 
2856 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


FOR OFFICES: 
STORES: FACTORIES: 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS - THEATRES: 
RESTAURANTS - HOUSES ~ ETC: 









































































Putting Brawn and Biceps 
Into a Shoe 


HIS is the style for col- 

Jegians and for the legions 
of smartly dressed young men 
who rightly take their cue from 
the university man. 


The ‘“‘Dundee”’ is a shoe that 
betokens brawn-and-biceps. It looks 
rugged without being rough, com- 
fortable without being cumbersome. 
It will stand up under a lot of punish- 
ment. 

Send for Ralston Style Packet and 
name of the nearest dealer. 


Ten Dollars, Nine and Eight. 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
953 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


The “Dundee” Model 

































Nave 


HEAT 


in Your Car 


with an 


ARVIN HEATER 


FORD (Regular) ~~4#1.%8 
FORD (Special/~~~#6.% 
CHEVROLET ~-~ $6.30 
OVERLAND --~~ $3.2 
DODGE ~~~~~~#5.% 
MAXWELL -~--~ #5.% 


Slightly Higher in Canada and Extreme West 


Drive Warm and Snug 
<>, 


A: all dealers. 
Quickly and 
easily instalied. 





Your satisfaction 
guaranteed or 


INDIANAPOLI 








Want $50.00 Extra 
For Christmas? 


MONG thie things which Mr. John 
E. Griffiths of Pennsylvania wants 
for Christmas each year is more money. 
Mr. Griffiths is employed all day, every 
working day, yet we have paid him 
more than $80.00 extra in a single 
month. All you, too, really need to 
profit is a willingness to suggest to peo- 
ple that they give you their renewals 
or new subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 


We will pay you generously for results 
whether you sell us only an occasional 
hour or eight hours aday. Profits begin 
atorce. If Mr. Griffiths, busy as he is, 
can earn $80.00 in one month surely you 
can earn $50.00 extra between now and 
Christmas. You need no experience— 
just the willingness to try. The first 
step is to mail the coupon for details. 
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TRADE NAMES 
AND TRADE-MARKS 


(Continued from Page 31) 


other container of goods that left his lit- 


tle R nt. 

hat these signatures constituted a 
trade-mark never occurred to him either at 
the time or during the succeeding twenty 
years he remained in business. They had 
only one meaning so far as he was con- 
cerned—namely, the retort furious to any 
living human who dared to insinuate that 
he wasn’t standing foursquare on his own 
product. without regard to a name fastened 
upon him at birth. But the business pros- 
pered and from time to time he extended 
o tions into allied fields, always using 
the lithographed name on every wrapper or 
package. Not many years ago the old man 
died and the administrators of his estate 
found it necessary to sell various of the 
plants to different companies. Every one 
of these companies insisted upon its right to 
use his signature upon the product of any 
plants thus acquired. They could not, of 
course, use his signature on other products, 
but it was their intention to operate his 
plants without change of policy or quality, 
and they wished to proclaim this fact by con- 
tinuing the same trade name. Negotiations 
continued for a long time, but eventually 
one of the buyers succeeded in obtaining 
exclusive right to the signature by paying 
$300,000 into the estate. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of 
trade-marks, because they are seldom ap- 
praised, as happened in the case just men- 
tioned, and they cannot be sold in this 
country apart from the product to which 
they belong. The buyer of a plant produc- 
ing a trade-marked article would have his 
own idea on the subject of the value of 
that trade-mark, but the figure might not 
pus in the contract of sale. In fact it usu- 
all: does not. Nevertheless, these intangi- 
ble values are estimated by experts as well 
above $1,000,000,000 in this country alone. 
However, no other country has so many of 
them, or any that compare in value with 
the best in the United States. This is due to 
three important factors: first, the American 
domestic market is the largest and richest 
in the world; second, American facilities 
for advertising a trade name are unequaled; 
third, the American people prefer trade- 
marked goods to those sold unbranded on 
the recommendation of the retailer. 


The Value of a Name 


The latter fact is often remarked upon by 
foreigners as a distinctive and rather amus- 
ing Americanism, but it is not. All peo- 
ples, both ancient and modern, have 
respected trade-marks. These insignia 
cause laughter only when you do not use the 
article to which they are affixed. For in- 
stance, if the habit of chewing gum strikes 
you as bordering upon insanity, then the 
existence of different flavors and grades of 
chewing gum will be equally ridiculous. 
But if you use the article in question, then 
you will ay some attention to trade-marks 
and trade names associated with it. The 
Englishman who doesn’t chew gum will 
nevertheless have very definite notions 
about the varying qualities of suet pud- 
dings—notions that would vastly amuse a 
man from Kansas who found all suet pud- 
dings indigestible. An Italian may laugh 
because there are trade-mazks on American 
shaving soaps, but just the same he knows 
who makes the kind of spaghetti he likes 
Laer and he will walk far out of his way to 

uy it. 
he niark on the package may not be 
registered in either Rome or Washington, 
but it serves its purpose and can be pro- 
tected against infringement in the courts of 
either country. In other words, it is a 
trade-marked article. 
There is now and always has been sound 
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c m sense behind the custom of looking 
for the maker’s name on Sr ney Cen- 
turies of experience had justified this pre- 
caution on the oo of buyers long before 
any nation had made provision for the 

istration of these marks. 

or reasons that are difficult to explain, 
but not at all difficult to understand, men of 
exceptional ability have always liked to put 
their names on their work. ers of 


swords and spears, of armor, in 
cloth, ta , musical instruments, and 
even bri 


, marked their ucts long be- 
fore printing was edhe appr sen of r heat ' 


marks were known throughout Europe and 
as far as sea-borne commerce could carry 
them even during the Dark Ages. And 
there were trade-marks in Egypt as far back 
as recorded history reaches. Trade-marks 
originated in human vanity and had be- 
come common in all lands before their com- 
mercial value could ibly have been very 
great; more probably it was not sont een 
at all. Some of the oldest trade-marks ap- 

ar to have been nothing more than out- 
ets Some an Apres oy e; for instance, the 
workman thought he a very en ng 
dragon and would put one ona bolt of cloth. 
He couldn’t write his name, so this became 
his mark. He may have been an apprentice 
who used this device for the information of 
his employer. Or on the other hand, he 
may have had no motive at all except a 
fondness for sketching dragons. But one 
can readily imagine the importance of that 
tiny dragon to a customer who found it a 
guaranty of superlative quality and work- 
manship. 


The Trade-Mark Defined 


Trade-marks were far more common in 
the field of art than in the commercial 
world a few centuries ago. One will find 
nearly as many trade-marks on articles dis- 
pease in the Metropolitan Museum in New 

ork City as he could hope to discover in a 
commercial exhibit at his state fair. Vanity 
is not without its uses, as no less a philoso- 
eng than Benjamin Frank‘in observed in 

is autobiography. Indeed, he thought 
men might not be — far wrong if they 
thanked the Deity for their vanity, because 
so much good work sprang from it. The 
man who rises proudly from his bench, sur- 
veys his work with pride, and then indulges 
his ego by placing his initials or a sketch or 
design on the finished product is not neces- 
sarily a good workman, but the probabili- 
ties are strongly in hisfavor. After several 
centuries of experience with all kinds of 
workmen, the verdict of mankind is to the 
general effect that nearly all artists are vain, 
while bunglers seem to have a corner on 
humility. Therefore the purchaser, whether 
in Philadelphia, Turkish Asia, or Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, has been favorably im- 
pr when he observed merchandise 

earing a signature. He could not avoid 
the obvious conclusion that the man who 
made it was proud of it. 

There was no provision for registration of 
trade-marks in any country until the nine- 
teenth century, although the use of them 
had already become so general during the 
eighteenth century that a few court deci- 
sions on the subject resulted. In this coun- 
try trade-mark laws have existed for only 
about fifty years. 

One authority—H. D. Nims, in Law of 
Trade-Marks and Unfair Trade—remarks 
upon this fact as follows: 

“It is rarely that one life sees the genesis 
and maturity of law, yet it has almost seen 
them of trade-mark law. . . Itis safe 
to say that the great mass of trade-mark 
and unfair-trade law is the development of 
the last forty years.” 

And while quoting authorities, this is as 
ood a point as any at which to give the 
egal definition of the term trade-mark. 

The Court of Appeals of the state of New 
York—87 N. E. 674—says: 

“A trade-mark may be tersely defined to 
be any sign, mark, symbol, word or words 
which indicate the origin or ownership of 
the article as distinguished from its quality, 
and which others have not the equal right to 
employ for the same purpose. In its strict- 
est sense, it is applicable only to a vendible 
article of merchandise to which it is affixed.” 

A trade name may apply to one or one 
thousand articles; it covers a business as a 
whole. Thus “Smith’s,” referring to his 
store or chain of stores, could be developed 
into a trade name, while Coca-Cola, for 
instance, is a trade-mark. 

Because this whole subject is compara- 
tively new, under modern conditions, some 
very amusing errors have been made in the 
selection of trade names, labels, devices and 
insignia. Probably not more than half 
those now in nee were originally se- 
lected with a view to their advertising 
value; however, this statement will not 
long remain true. One authority suggests 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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place to make your radio purchases. 


This, because the music merchant is a 
real judge of tone quality and bases his 
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business on service. We sell the MYSTERY 
Speaker through the music trade exclusively 
because we believe that the music dealer 
is best equipped to select and serve you. 
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MYSTERY Speaker 


The new MYSTERY Speaker is a product 
of the Q:R’'S Music Company, with fac- y 
tories in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 4 
and Toronto, Canada. 4 

For twenty-five years the Q:R’S Music 
Company has been making quality 
musical merchandise — the famous ,/ Clip and 
Q:R‘S Player Rolls, favorably known » mail - 
and used all over the civilized Ph ei 
world, 4 lars of the 
/ Mystery Speaker. 
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the following examination to determine 
whether a proposed trade-mark should be 
selected: 

Is it easy to speak? 

To suonahert: 

To spell? 

Is it simple in design? 

Pleasing as to sound and appearance? 

Is it suggestive of the good qualities of 
the merchandise? 

Different from other trade-marks of the 
same class? 

Can it be affixed to the goods for which it 
is designed? 

Can it be registered and protected? 


The most casual consideration will show 
that very few trade-marks can make a per- 
fect score under this test. But the man who 
devised it thinks nothing less than an af- 
firmative answer to every one of the nine 
questions should be accepted as satisfac- 
tory. 

Many good trade names will meet every 
requirement but one—they do not suggest 
the good qualities of the merchandise. The 
effort to meet this test along with all the 
others explains the amazing outburst of in- 
correct spelling one encounters irae 
on packages and advertisements. ro 


t 
descriptive words and phrases such as “ Ex- 


cellent,” “Best on Earth” or “Pure Hav- 


ana”’ could not be registered as trade-marks 
for obvious reasons. Therefore we en- 
counter such inventions as “X-Lunt” and 
“Bestunerth.” Some are clever and others 
decidedly not so. But these inventions and 
evasions cannot be registered any more 
than the phrases they are intended to sug- 
gest. Very few manufacturers know this, 
and the Patent Office turns down thousands 
of them every year to the utter astonish- 
ment of the applicants. 

All sorts of schemes are tried to get 
around that provision of the law which says 
descriptive words or phrases are barred. 
When English fails, the applicant will often 
resort to Tottlen languages and meet a sec- 
ond failure. Finally quite a number of 
manufacturers decide to worry along with- 
out registration, depending upon the com- 
mon law for protection. But others do 
manage to get over this hurdle. For in- 
stance, the word “Ideal” has been regis- 
tered as a trade-mark on the ground that it 
is not and could not be descriptive, but is 
fanciful. Yet it certainly suggests good 
qualities. And there are numerous other 
examples, so every man confronted with 
the need for a trade-mark strives to find 
something suggestive of description but still 
within the law. 


Dangerous Pitfalls 


Other authorities in this field do not rec- 
ommend a trade-mark suggestive of quali- 
ties. They would advise a word with no 
possible meaning or suggestion—a pure in- 
vention, in brief, that would be given mean- 
ing by the product, and advertising. They 
base this advice on two grounds. First, a 
pure invention is readily granted istra- 
tion; second, one cannot be absolutely cer- 
tain, in advance of experience, as to just 
which are the best qualities to suggest. 
Dangerous pitfalls await the manufacturer 
who determines upon and names the good 
qualities of his merchandise before the pub- 
lic has brought in its verdict. Strange as it 
may seem to the inexperienced, a man, figur- 
atively, can miss the bull’s-eye by a million 
miles on this delicate point even when he 
tells the literal truth about an article that 
fairly exudes excellence. 

Even after a manufacturer has shown 

enius in selecting his slogans, trade names, 
ade, trade-marks and similar insignia, 
strange things can happen. For instance, it 
may develop that the name he invents for 
his product answers all of the test questions 
with a score of 100 plus, and enters the dic- 
tionary. There was a time when manufac- 
turers counted this a real triumph. Nowa- 
days they are not so sure about it. 

Vieay trade names have been included 
in the dictionary. The list could be ex- 
tended to include at least a score of words in 
common usage. Some are already in the 
dictionary, others might as well be, for they 
no ionger suggest immediately to ninety- 
nine out of a hundred persons a trade- 
marked article produced by one company. 

The trade-mark as we know it in the 
United States has all the qualities of youth, 
including restlessness; that is to say, it may 
jump a fence and wander off, heedless of its 
anxious parent. And the brighter it is the 
greater the danger; dull ones remain at 
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home, leaning against the solid old firm 
name. Sparks of genius in a trade-mark 
usually mean that it is known to thousands 
of persons who cannot recall instantly the 
name of its owners. Therein lies both ad- 
vantage and danger. 

The advantage of a short, pleasing word 
to yy eae the product is very consider- 
able if the firm name is long, difficult to pro- 
nounce and to remember; but if the word 
strikes public fancy there is always the dan- 
ger that it may a generic term. In 
some lines of business, however, this fact is 
unimportant. When a railroad company, 
for instance, gives an attractive title to a 
limited train it is not extremely important 
for everyone to recall the full name of the 
corporation operating it. If the passenger 
asks for a certain train he will usually be di- 
rected to the right station. In merchandis- 
ing, on the other hand, not only invented 
words but geographical, as well as proper 
names, may become so associated with the 
pronaes as to acquire new meaning. This 

ad happened even before printing presses 
contributed to the efficiency of advertising. 
The word “Toledo” at one time meant a 
sword, not a town in Spain. There are other 
words which are generally supposed to be 
the names of various kinds of cheese and 
beer that are, in reality, the names of cities 
and provinces. 


Protecting the Prince 


Evidently no sort of name is entirely se- 
cure against being twisted into a generic 
term for sewing machines, tomato catchup 
or steam pumps. At one time there were 
thousands of men and women who would 
have testified under oath that they knew of 
a mighty empire across the sea which was 
called by its inhabitants Salem. They 
would also have testified that they had 
never heard of the United States of Amer- 
ica. They had seen ctype ships from Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts, and had deciphered the 
words painted on the boats, but it did not 
occur to them that Salem might be only a 
part of a larger whole. 

Under the present law geographical 
names cannot be registered as trade-marks 








in this country. Nevertheless, several are 
now in use which require a few words of ex- 
planation; any trade-mark that has been 
used exclusively and continuously since 
February 21, 1895, can be registered even 
though it violates the present law. This 
provision had to be made because trade- 
marks were recognized under the common 
law as jhe ae and therefore were not cre- 
ated by the act which admitted them to 
registry. In other words, ownership was 
just as explicit as in the case of title to real 
estate where the deed had not been recorded. 
New regulations could be imposed—and 
were imposed—but they couldn’t be en- 
forced retroactively. Therefore nearly any- 
thing one writes on this subject today at 
once suggests to the reader exceptions with 
which he is familiar. For instance, under 
the present law the portrait of a living indi- 
vidual could not be registered as a trade- 
mark without written permission of the 
person in question, but portraits have been | 
used in the past without anyone’s permis- 
sion. And there are still means for evading | 
the letter of the law. 

An interesting case of this kind developed 
during the recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales. Someone wanted to use his title as | 
a trade-mark. There are historic precedents | 
for doing so, in the case of a former heir to | 
the British throne who visited America, but | 
it cannot be done now. The manufacturer 
who recently conceived this bright idea was 
turned down, but offered to compromise by 
using the Prince’s traveling name, Baron 
Renfrew. That also is barred. So he pon- | 
dered the law’s obstructions and presently | 
came up smiling with another suggestion. 
Why not register the name “Lord Ren- 
frew?”’ I haven’t heard how the matter | 
came out. 

Photographs and names of living persons 
used to be far more popular as trade-marks 
than they are today. Their eclipse is due 
largely to the better results obtained by the 
use of paintings, sketches, photographs 
without names, and even cartoons. In the 
last-named category would be listed the de- 
lightful old woman who chases dirt with a 
stick. Nearly everybody knows her and 
she is considered one the best trade- 
marks in existence, especially for the prod- 
uct she guards. This old woman is an 
excellent example of a trade-mark that sug- 
gests the qualities of the merchandise and 





yet is not a descriptive phrase. She isa fm 


descriptive picture worth half a dozen 
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| words. There are many pictorial trade- 
marks that are far less suggestive of specific 

performance and yet have enormous adver- 
tising value. These often take the form of a 
| person holding in his or her hand the prod- 
| uct thus trade-marked. It is pe to sug- 
| gest by such pictures not only the qualities 
| of an article but its uses, an appropriate 
| time for using it, and the sort of persons 
who, in the opinion of the producer, would 
be likely to onprers of it. In. only the rar- 
est instances, if ever, could a word or a com- 
bination of two or three words accomplish 
so much. 

A man cannot register his own name as a 
trade-mark under the present law, nor the 
name of a firm, corporation or association. 
But this rule also is evaded with ease. The 
| name may be written, printed, impressed or 
| woven in some distinctive manner and thus 

comply with the regulations by becoming 
a minor part of a design. 

The Government does not protect trade- 
| marks on its own initiative. They are re- 
| garded simply as property which the owner 
| will guard. In the event of infringement he 

would sue in a state court unless the of- 
fender resided in another state. The princi- 
pal value of registration lies in the fact that 
the burden of proof, in the event of suit, 
| rests upon the man whose mark is not regis- 
| tered. It might be 100 years old, but its 
| owner would nevertheless have to become 
| plaintiff and prove his prior right to it while 
| the other man rested upon prior registra- 
| tion. It is not always easy to furnish proof 
in such cases. Samples of the labels used 
twenty years ago might not be at hand. 
And if it happened that they were affixed to 
butter, for instance, all the earlier product 
| would quite poy have succumbed to 
| the ravages of time along with the labels. 


The Winning Combination 


Many persons are under the impression 
that a trade-mark can be given value 
through advertising, apart from the mer- 
| chandise to which it is affixed, but experi- 
ence proves quite the contrary. In fact, 
certain registrable words are Rules be- 
cause they have been associated with goods 
of some other sort that were not of high 
standard. The value of the trade-mark 
rests entirely upon the goods. Nothing can 
| be wrung from it which is not inherent in 

the quality of the product. Probably no 
| greater misfortune could overtake the dis- 

tributor ef a disappointing article than to 

have attached to it an easily remembered, 
| eatchy name. Thus a mark does nothing 

more than facilitate public acquaintance 
| with whatever qualities the merchandise 
| happens to possess, regardless of whether 
| these are good or bad. Many efforts have 
| been made to work magic with trade-marks, 
| but they stubbornly retain the same com- 
| mercial characteristics with which they 


antane from the Stone Age. The most 
stupid among them may be worth millions 
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if attached to the right merchandise, and 
the cleverest are the worst boomerangs if 
the goods disappoint purchasers. 

As competition becomes more keen there 
will be fewer accidental trade-marks such 
as that acquired by the angry old man who 
daubed his name on the ten-cent-size pack- 
age. Just think what might have been the 
result if his name had contained eighteen 
letters and sounded like someone falling 
downstairs! The fact that his name was 
easy to pronounce and remember helped 
him more than he realized. American man- 
ufacturers today usually attempt to win 
more than a local market, therefore the ad- 
vertising value of their trade-marks must 
be considered. Moreover, they want to 
start with one and not wait several decades 
for its accidental evolution. 


Branded Dyes 


An interesting example of the present at- 
titude toward trade-marks in this country is 
furnished by a very recent development in 
the dye industry. Before the World War, 
German dyes dominated the American mar- 
ket, as indeed they dominated the world 
market. It was a tradition that German 
dyes were the best made. When they could 
no longer be purchased in adequate quanti- 
ties the American dye industry began to ex- 
pand. Its products, on the whole, were 
very good and some were equal to the best 
on earth; but there were certain colors with 
which the industry had to experiment. All 
these experiments, quite naturally, did not 
instantly succeed. The result was that Ger- 
man dyes gained new prestige during their 
absence. 

The present situation may be summed up 
briefly in the statement that American dye 
manufacturers have made enormous prog- 
ress—and must now confront German com- 
petition. The problem for them is to meet 
not only German goods but German pres- 
tige which fattened off those earlier experi- 
ments, all of which did not succeed 
instantly. They have a fight on their hands 
and they are organizing every factor in fair 
commercial rivalry that will assist in holding 
their market. 

One of their very first strategic moves 
was the adoption of trade-marks. A score 
or more of them have now been registered. 
And what is the nature of these trade- 
marks? What qualities do they suggest? 
Every one is designed to impress the idea 
that the dye to which it is attached is a fast 
dye; that is to say, one that will not fade. 

he words used are for the most part very 
clever inventions that dodge the legal pro- 
scription of descriptive phrases, but the 
carry their message. In due time they will 
doubtless furnish the outstanding example 
of that dual réle which the trade-mark is 
now assuming —~ namely, a means to identify 
the goods and t the same time a slogan by 
the use of which they are subtly recom- 
mended. 
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WORKRITE ARISTOCRAT 
A 5-tube Neutrodyne Set 

In this beautiful mahogany console, 

the loud speaker is —— on one side 

and compartment for A and B bat- 

teries on other side. All connections 


made inside with cable and plug. A 
set unsurpassed in any respect. 
Price, “Aristocrat, without accessories, $350 
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“look Dadily 


I can make music, too! 


NYBODY can “make music” with 
WorkRite Super Neutrodyne Receiv- 
ers. WorkRite is so simple to operate and 
yet so unerring in results that it is a con- 
tinuous source of delight and fascination 
for everyone in the family. 
Really, if you’ve never used a WorkRite 
set you’ll be astonished to learn how easy 
it is to get-—and hold—any station you 
want. You’ll find no provoking interrup- 
tions, no irritating distertion. And once 
you’ve tuned in a station you can get it 
instantly at any time, simply by using your 
previous dial settings. 
WorkRite positively assures an unusually 
vigorous reception with all the original 
depth and clarity of tone—unmarred by 
howls, whistles and other disturbing noises. 


Tunes Out Powerful 
Local Stations 


Another WorkRite superiority that’s a 
revelation even to experienced radio fans, 
is the astounding selectivity of these superb 
sets. Just a slight turn of the dials tunes 
out the most powerful local stations— 
and keeps them out. If you live ina city 
you know what an advantage that is. 
Then there’s WorkRite’s exceptional range! 
Under favorable conditions it will easily 
span the continent for you. Even distant 


stations come in regularly and distinctly 
on the loud speaker. 


There are other WorkRite advantages, of 
course. The ingenious super neutrodyne 
“‘hook-up’’—the fine materials that we use 
—the painstaking care given to building 
each individual WorkRite set—all these 
combine to make receivers that establish 
a brand new peak in radio performance. 


WorkRite Has Won 
Great Popularity 


Don’t be disappointed if the dealer you 
visit can’t demonstrate WorkRite for you. 
WorkRite has won such tremendous popu- 
larity both among novices and experienced 
operators that most stores find themselves 
pressed to meet the demand. 


So, if the one you visit hasn’t WorkRite in 
stock, write us and we will send you the 
name of a store that has. Also, if you want 
a beautifully illustrated rotogravure folder, 
giving full information on all WorkRite 
models, fill in the coupon below and send it 
tous. You'll get the bookiet by return mail. 


But above all, know what WorkRite will do 
before you invest another dollar in radio. 


THE WORKRITE MANUFACTURING Co. 
1812 EAST 30th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Branches: Chicago, 536 Lake Shore Drive; 

Los Angeles, 239 South Los Angeles Street 


DEALERS—It you don’t know about WorkRite Super Neutrodyne 
Receivers, by all means write us immediately for full particulars. 
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SUPER NEUTRODYNE RADIO SETS 
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WORKRITE AIR MASTER 
A 5-tube Neutrodyne Set 
Ercased in brown mahogany cabinet 


with graceful slo panel. Almost 
identical with WorkRite Radio King, 
shown in main illustration, except the 
latter has a loud speaker built into cab 
inet. 

Price, Air Master, without accessories, $i60 
Price, Radio King, without accessories, $220 


WORKRITE CHUM 
A 3-tube Neutrodyne Reflexed Set 
Similar to Air Master in appearance. 
Equal to 4-tube sets in performance. 
Cabinet provides space for both A and 

B batteries. 
Price, without accessories... .. . . . $74 


Send Coupon for FREE 


Rotogravure Bocklet 
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| The WorkRite Manufacturing Co. 


1812 Rast 0th Street Cleveland, Ohi 
Please send me FREE a copy of 


Rotogravure booklet which de 
scribes WorkRite. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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1] Ye PLU 
CLOTHES 


How much does 
a GOOD overcoat cost? 


Your overcoat is a mighty important gar- 
ment. It won’t give you what you need unless 
it’s made of luxurious, warm all-wool fabrics— 
like Styleplus. 



































You won’t get satisfaction out of wearing 
it unless it has style and is tailored to keep 
its style—like Styleplus. 


How much does a good overcoat cost? 
Too much, if you are not a judge. Look for 
the mark of distinctive clothes at reasonable 
price—Styleplus—and be certain that your 
coat is stylish and good quality throughout. 


Styleplus offer all the fashionable models, 
weights, fabrics. Select yours today and make 
sure the Styleplus label is in it. 


Henry Sonneborn Company, Inc., Baltimore. 





Special Suit Features 


$375 


Holbrook Fabrics—all-wool, un- 
finished worsteds, herringbone effects 
—popular colorings—cut in several 
young men’s models. 

Windsor Blue—an all-wool cheviot 
in beautiful snades of blue, cut in 
popular young men’s models. 

York Blue—all-wool, unfinished 
worsted—dark blue—silk lined—cut 
in our famous York two-button Eng- 
lish model. 

All—Styleplus features for fall. 











“America’s foremost 
style clothes 
at popular prices” 


Look for this label 


—a big name in clothes 


Trade Mark Reg. 

















For general 


work 
Use MultiKopy carbon 
paper No. 25. Made in 


Black, Blue, Purple, Green, 
and Red. Gives legible, 
clear copies that endure. 





MultiKopy No. 5 black, light weight, 
makes 20 or more copies at one typing, 
depending on the weight of the second 
sheet. 

MultiKopy No. 95, black, corre- 
spondence weight, yields 100 copies 
to one sheet of carbon paper. 

Ask your stationer for MultiKopy. 
If he hasn't your kind, write our near- 
est warehouse. 

FREE! Interesting booklet showing 
how to select the exact car! paper 
for any kind of work. Write for it. 





F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Warehouses 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Cleveland 


Carbon Papers 
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INSTANT RELIEF FROM TIRED, ACHING FEET AND ANKLES 

Non-Skid Arch Uplift is the improved type of arch saver, 
perfected through our 35 years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of all types dy braces. Elastic and light-weight. 


The adjustable, Non-skid cushion pad conforms to every 
movement of instep muscles and corrects fallen arches and 
foot strain. Overcomes pain in ball of foot and heel. Corrects 
other foot troubles by supporting and strengthening muscles. 
Positive Relief for Corns, Callouses, Bunions 
Eliminates use of metal plates and leather liners. Worn 
by men, women and children with any style shoes and no 


"NON-SKID 
ARCH 
UPLIFT 


Made in pink or black to fit every 
foot. Guaranteed. foney back if 
not satisfied. Thousands in use, 
Endorsed by physicians. 

State size of shoe when ordering. 
With la pad $2.00 pair; regular 
pad $1 50: without pad $1.00. If 
your druggist, chiropodist or dealer 
cannot supply, order direct. Sent 
c. oO. D. if desired 

THE OHIO TRUSS CO. 
Founded 1893 Send for 
Dept. H Cincinnati, Ohio FREE BOOK 


Miss TAKEACHANCE: 
(who uses inflammable cleaning fluid) 
“Nothing has ever happened to me yet.” 
IsS PRUDENCE: 
“But when it does happen you may be disfigured for 
life or killed outright, then it’s too late for advice.” 
-demand 











This absolute guarantee is printed on the label: 








G d not to in Benzine, 
Naphtha, Gasoline, and to be Non- 
on- 


20¢ 30¢ 60¥% & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 





| handle the woman vote. 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“For the regular Democratic nominee, of 
course. You come around to the club with 
Mr. Rawlins and we'll make you both mem- 
bers at the same time. The dues are two 
dollars a year, but if you don’t want to pay 
them that will be perfectly all right. Yes, 
the club is making a big drive to get in all 
the women of the district, and we're looking 
especially for women of your caliber, Mrs. 
Rawlins. How would you like to get out 
and work for us? You're a business woman, 
and you’re used to meeting all sorts of peo- 
ple, and you can make your own hours.” 

“The idea!’ said Mrs. Rawlins, studying 
him. 

“I’m perfectly serious. Women are in 
politics to stay, and we need workers to 
It might be a 
very good thing for you, Mrs. Rawlins. In 
any event, you come around to the club 
with Mr. Rawlins and we'll have a little 
talk with Jimmy Clahan. Now listen. 
Your house is half empty in the summer- 
time anyway, isn’t it? Cut out the wash- 
ing and fill in with politics; we won’t ask 
you to do anything for nothing.” 

She went upstairs some time later look- 
ing for Dewey. The lad was gy on his 
father’s knee and was drinking in his par- 
ent’s instruction with open mouth and rapt 
eyes. The lad was pale and undersized. 
He had been half starved in his babyhood 
and had been kept thereafter much in the 
house for fear of motor trucks. 

“Speaking of dogs,” said Mr. Rawlins, 
“say, Dewey, maybe you never saw a real 
house dog, did you? I had a house dog out 
West that was a daisy; yes, sir, a daisy. 
When I got him he was only as big as your 


| two fists. Put your fists together—that’s 


how big he was. But how he did grow! I 
made a house for him and put him in it. 
Well, sir, he kept on growing and soon 
I had to cut holes in the bottom of the 
house to let his legs out and make him 
comfortable. Well, one morning I whistled 


| to him and he come a-running with the 
| house on his back. Actual fact—he was so 


big he couldn’t get out. Well, sir, he grew to 
fit that house to a dot, and when the house 
broke and fell off him one day I didn’t 
know it until I heard him yelp on account 
of the flies, and I had to hurry and put a 
gravel roof on him. What’s that? Weil, 
you see he had no hair on, and that was on 
account of being fed on dishrags, which 
made his hair grow inside out. When I 
cooked a ham or corned beef I used to swab 
a rag around in the pot and throw it to my 
dog and he would bolt it down. One thing 
you mustn’t feed a dog on, Dewey, is dish- 
rags. Well, sir, this house dog, as he was 
called on account ——~”’ 

The sight of Mrs. Rawlins in the door- 
way interrupted this farrago, which had 
evidently entertained father and son equally. 
Mr. Rawlins set the lad down and pointed 
a rigid finger at him. 

“You thank your ma for sending me up 
that dollar, young fellow, and then go to 
studying your book, you hear? A boy like 
you has got no time to fool.” 


u 


HEN the door to the flat was opened, 

Mrs. Rawlins said, ‘‘ Good afternoon,” 
and walked by the woman who was holding 
the knob oad natal herself firmly on the 
bumpy sofa in the parlor. Then she said to 
the woman, ‘“ Won’t you come in and sit 
down?” 

She had developed this strategy in the 
course of the day’s canvassing. In the 
morning she had knocked lightly on doors 
and had said wi.ningly, ‘‘ May I come'in?” 
And the women who were holding the knobs 
and peeping past the jambs had said ordi- 
narily, “I should say not! What do you 
want?” Thereafter Mrs. Rawlins had been 
at a disadvantage and had been commonly 
unable to rid her prospects quite of the fear 
that she intended to sell them imitation 
laces out of a satchel or to hit them with a 
blackjack; they knew what to expect from 
ingratiating strangers. An adaptation of 
the police approach—mandatory, thrust- 
ing—was best. So now the woman let go 
the knob and rubbed her hands in her blue 
apron and came forward with rounded 
shoulders and evidently searching her con- 
science. Mrs. Rawlins smiled and nodded 
reassuringly to let the woman know that 
nothing very dreadful was planned for her 
or hers. ‘“ Have you registered yet to vote?”’ 

“Oh, is that all?” said the woman, sigh- 
ing and sitting down. ‘You gave me a 


turn. I don’t know what I could have been 
thinking of. Yes, ma’am, the name is 
Tobin.’ 

“Tobin? Yes, of course,” said Mrs, 
Rawlins, consulting a list. ‘‘He’s a Demo- 
cratic inspector of elections, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and a member of the club 
and in the Street Cleaning Department. 
Tobin said we were all to register and he'd 


bring us and show us who to vote for. My | 








sister was in bed with the German measles, | 


but Tobin said she’d have to get up and no- 
hedy was excused. 
“He got that impatient because my little 


Norah, the child, won't be twenty-one in | 


time. ‘Tis a new law, ma’am, that the 
women have to vote?” 

“Not that they have to vote, Mrs. Tobin, 
but that they’re allowed to vote.” 

“Ah and indeed! Then Tobin is the man 


will allow us to vote. ’Tis a trick of the Re- | 


publicans, he says, to vote him out of his 
job with the department and the inspector 
of elections, but Tammany Hall’ll be able 


for them. Yes, ma’am, we registered the | 


first day, but thank you for thinking of us. 
Good afternoon to you, ma’am.” 

“There’s a Mrs, Peace lives in this 
house,”’ said Mrs. Rawlins, pausing, 

“Is it old Mrs. Peace, the widow woman 
that works in the wet wash, ma’am? That’s 
her door there in back.” 

Mrs. Rawlins knocked on Mrs. Peace’s 
door and then pushed it open. She saw in 
the main room two dark figures engaged, 
as it seemed, in Be sion: a parlor trick 
with an overstuffed taupe armchair. The 
male figure had the chair on its head and 


the female figure was trying to climb upon | 


the chair. The snarls that issued from the 
male figure, however, suggested to Mrs. 
Rawlins that the seemingly obvious situa- 
tion required another interpretation, and 
she advanced upon the group and seized 
the legs of the chair to stabilize it until an 
explanation was had. Mrs. Rawlins was not 
the woman to stand back under such cir- 
cumstances and to scream; to lay hold of 
furniture and to defy delinquent guests to 
move it was an incident of her profession 
as rooming-house keeper. 

“He'll kick!" warned the little woman 
who had been climbing onto the bucking 
chair. 

“Tf he does I’ll smash him,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins decidedly; and she put her weight 
upon the chair, whereupon the man under 
it collapsed. He wriggled from under and 
sat on the floor, twisting his tried neck, 
and glowered infernally at Mrs. Rawlins. 
Seeing that his evil scowl was likely to get 
him nothing but another encounter with 
the large lady, he got up hastily and re- 
treated from the flat, shaking his fist and 
promising trouble to come. 

He was asmall young man of the street- 
corner type. 

“And that’s not half!"’ screamed the 
little woman after him. 

“I’ve got a police whistle,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins, going toward the window. 

“Don’t blow it,” said the little woman, 
slumping into the righted chair and fanning 
her hot face. “That was only my son 
Ralph.” 

“But what ——” 


“I came back and found him going out | 


with the chair and he said Mrs. Fargis was 
giving a party and wanted it; but I know 
where he was going with it. He was going 
down to the secondhand store to sell it. My 
best chair, and payments on it yet! Now 
I know who was the burglar stole the hair 
mattress.” 

“But you should do something with that 
boy, Mrs. Peace.” 

“Oh, what’s the use?” said Mrs. Peace, 
rising and walking swiftly up and down 
with an exaggerated expression of discour- 
agement on her face. “It ain’t that he’s a 
bad boy, really; it’s the gambling. He used 
to pay into the house every week, and now 
he don’t do nothing but watch to see where 
I keep the rent money. Plays stuss over at 
the Sunbeam Social Club.” 

“You should complain to the police.” 

“‘What’s the good?” cried Mrs. Peace, 
throwing out her arms and letting them fall 
heavily. ‘Complain your head off and it 
don’t get you nothing. That Sunbeam fel- 
low has a pull and'the police won’t do noth- 
ing to him.” 

“Then there’s just one thing for you to 
do—get a pull of your own,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins with an eye to business. “‘ Join the 
Eskimo Club and talk to Mr. Clahan, the 











































A Receiver 
To be Proud of! 


THE rich, pure tones of a 
5-Tube Stromberg-Carlson 
Neutrodyne Receiver delight 
everyone; its artistic beauty 
attractsattention inany room. 

Simple to use—you always 
get any station, previously 
logged, by setting the dials at 
the same points. Gets great 
distance, too. Has a record 
of 7400 miles on the loud 


speaker. 


No, 2 Type Console 


Stromberg-Carlson 


Neutrodyne Receiver 
Beautifully finished in Amer- 


ican Walnut or Adam-Brown 
Mahogany, Built-in Loud 
Speaker and space for bat- 
teries and battery charger— 
all out of sight. When closed, 
shows choice panelling. 


Ask your Dealer 


If he cannot supply you, write us. 
Descriptive folder free. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg.Co. 
1060 University Avenue 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Layer Wound and Layer In- 
sulated Head Sets and Loud Speakers. 


Licensed by Independent Radio Manu- 
facturers, Inc., Haseltine Patente 


Nos, 1,450,080 and 1,489,228 


©] No. 1-A Portable Type 
15-Tube Neutrodyne 


Receiver. Adam-Brown 

59 mahogany cabinet. Op- 
H erates with No. 1-AGi 
) Loud Speaker. 
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THE SATURDAY 


leader. Women are going to vote this’ year, 
Mrs. Peace. Have you red yet?” 
“Say, that’s rich,” said Mrs. Peace. 
“Marty Granniss, that owns the Sunbeam, 
belongs to the Eskimo Club. That's why, 
I was told, they couldn’t shut him up.’ 
“That’s just why you want to belong,” 
said Mrs. Rawlins, a ts had been well sup- 
plied with cam| aign arguments. “You 
join up and you'll see that Mr, Clahan will 
tell that man to keep your son out of his 
club. And if you don’t like the people in 
the Eskimo Club, why don’t you get in and 
put them out? That’s what women are 
going to do; they’re going to purify poli- 


eet he would only make Ralph stay out 
of that place I would vote for him,” said 
Mrs. Peace doubtfully. 

“I’m taking your name and address,” 
said Mrs, Rawlins, rising. “‘ Next Wednes- 
day you go around to Eighth Avenue in this 
block and you'll see a man will show you 
how to register. My, that’s a real nice 
chair, isn’t it? On time? Where did you 
get it?”’ 

“Sit in it,”’ said Mrs. Peace proudly. 

They discussed furniture, and then rents, 
and then family history, and so to diseases 
of infancy, husbands, and to a general com- 
paring of afflictions. 

Mrs. Peace promised over a —- of tea 
to come around to the Eskimo Club and 
see how really nice it was. 

Mrs. Rawlins left the cold-water tene- 


| ment and crossed the street to a row of old 


red brick houses, some of which were still 
tenanted as private residences despite the 
degeneration of the neighborhood. 

She mounted a wooden stoo: | and rang 
the bell. The door was opened instantly, 
and a thin and black-eyed spinster looked 
out at her. 

‘Miss Taaffe?” said Mrs. Rawlins. yo 
called to see you about registering to vote.’ 

“*Docomein,”’ said Miss Taaffe relievedly. 
“I’m so glad to see someone, if it’s only a 
woman. I’ve been standing behind this 
door ready to run out into the street. Sit 
down, Miss—Mrs. Rawlins. So you owed 
to the party, do you? Yes, I've registered. 
Oh, surely! I think it’s every woman's 
duty tc to her sex to register and to vote. 


Miss Taaffe caught Mrs. Rawlins by the 
wrist and sat still with widened eyes. Mrs. 
Rawlins looked vainly about the comfort- 
able sitting room for a clew to her hostess’ 
uneasiness. 

“No, it was nothing that time,” said 
Miss Taaffe. “ Yes, every woman should 
register and vote women into office. It’s 
high time that women had their rightful 
share in government, and it will come about 
when every woman registers and votes for 
women. A woman who will vote for a man 
I call a traitor to her sex. Don’t you ne 
so, Mrs. Rawlins? But I know that 
do. That's the only plank the > ae 
agreed on up to last night, and really it’s 
the only plank we need. Don’t you think 
a you do, and I don’t need to 

k. ou read the despicable state- 
pee hos rf nes Mrs. Euston, the wife of the 
big Republican politici — a Reve out? That 
woman should be crushed 

“She should indeed,’ ‘said Mrs. Rawlins. 
“A Republican, was she, Miss Taaffe?” 

“Women must not lose their identity 


| in the old men’s parties, Mrs. Rawlins. 


They must stand together and vote as a 
Woman for women! We must bring 
sex solidarity to the sex conflict, Mrs. 
Rawlins.” 

“Do you mean we mustn’t vote for men 
at all, Miss Taaffe?’’ 

“Never, when his opponent is a woman. 
We must restore government by women, 
the matriarchate, which was the golden 
age before man asserted his brute strength 
and enslaved us. But the time for the use 
of brute strength is past, Mrs. Rawlins. 
The world is ruled by law in these days, 


| and we’ve emerged from the Dark Ages, 
| when force ruled. The sex conflict is irre- 


pressible, Mrs. Rawlins, and it must end 
in domination or downfall. Sh-h!”’ 

“What is it? 

“Didn't you hear something downstairs? 
It makes me so dreadfully nervous to be 
alone in the house. I wouldn’t have come 
in if my brother did not say he’d be home 
by half past three. I’m sure I heard some- 
thing prowling in the basement. But as I 


| 
1 | was saying ——— Sh-h, there it goes again!” 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Let’ s go down and see what it is.”’ 

“But it might be a man! Didn’t you 
read of that shocking murder over on Con- 
| vent Avenue only last Friday? What could 
two women do alone?” 





EVENING POST 


“You wait here and I'll fo down,” 

a Rawlins, patting the elderly i s 
and. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t wait here alone. It 
would drive me simply insane to sit here 
and watch the stairs.” 

“T’ll have to be going,” said Mrs. Raw- 
lins, rising. ‘“‘I’ll send you a policeman, if 
you want, though I didn’t hear anything.” 

“ Naturally you wouldn’t, because it was 
just prowling. Must you go? Well, I’ve 
certainly enjoyed this chat with you, Mrs. 
Rawlins; you don’t know how strengthen- 
ing and refreshing it was to listen to you. 
I think I'll wait here on the stoop until 
Warren comes. I do ho fgg telephone 
doesn’t ring. Well, good day. Success!” 

The adjoining house yielded Mrs. Raw- 
lins a short interview with an unsmiling 
man who said, “Mrs. Porter is not inter- 
ested in your proposition, madam.” 

“She’s not going to register? But you 
know the new law allows her to vote this 
year!” 

“Yes, and the law allows her to chew 
tobacco and hang out with the gang in the 
barber shop; but I don’t. T ha ave some- 
thing to say about what my a can do, 
madam,” 

“But, my land, now that she has the 
vote she ought to use it!” 

“Not necessarily. I myself haven’t voted 
in ten years. There are no politicians in 


this family, madam, and there won’t be | 
ou wanted | 


any if I know it. Was that all 
to see Mrs. Porter about? G 
madam.” 


afternoon, 


ami 


N AN evening following the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber of that year—a first Tuesday that saw 
the piling up of unprecedented Tammany 
majorities—Mrs. Rawlins entered the Es- 
kimo Club. The club was conveniently 


situated within a few doors of her house. It | 


was one of the same row of one-time private 
residences, but now it emitted nightly 
much light and noise, and the street lamp 
before it shone upon a large black-and-gold 
sign that said: 


ESKIMO CLUB 


Put Your Cross IN THE 
CIRCLE UNDER THE STAR 


As on all other evenings during the year, 
the assembly rooms held a numerous com- 
pany. Except that all those present at this 
early hour were men, there was no common 
stamp upon them; they were young and 
old, well-dressed and shabby, red-faced and 
clerically wan. They were playing cards, 
veges, Eoguorvane swapping jokes, drinking 
the club’s private brew. Mrs. Rawlins, not 
being flirtatious or sex conscious, walked 
among them placidly on her way to her 
interview with Jimmy Clahan. 

A card player, his face convulsed with 
disappointment and rage, hurled his hand 
of cards to the board and opened his mouth 
to utter his frank and forceful opinion of 
such luck. He saw Mrs. Rawlins and he 
closed his lips just in time on a red-blooded 
he-man oath. He swallowed hard, as though 
the oath had stuck in his throat, and he 
reached out and caressed the cards. 

“Hey, Mul, tell them that one of yourn 
about the darky bootlegger. Get this one, 
Frank, it’s a darby! Go on, Mul.” 

“There was a shine and his wife,” said 
the ew yg Pea to a circle that sniggered 

litely h ey were pinched for peddling 

ooch, see? ell, another shine was put 
on the witness stand, and the judge says 
to him, he says - 

“Hey, Mul!” 

“Mul, shush that one. 
lady member.” 

——— and the judge says to him, he 
says ” repeated Mul uncomprehend- 
fase but then he saw Mrs. Rawlins and 
he stopped dead and went to feeling in his 

ckets. When she had passed, + said 

rom the corner of his mouth, “Hey, I 
didn’t say nothing, did I?” 

“*She’s gone, Mul. Go ahead.” 

But Mul was warned now and he was 
watching about him, and he said depress- 
edly, “‘Here comes another one. Another 
dame just hop in the door.” 

‘Aw, rats! What’s this club going to be 
after this—a henroost?” 

With ill will poorly concealed under 
forced smiles, they watched woman after 
woman enter the Eskimo Club. The mem- 
bers knew the meaning of the invasion; 
another male stamping ground had e. 
Ton, would have to be checkreined; 
g stories would have to be mentally 
reviewed before launching. The saloon, the 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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(Continued from Page 186) 
barber shop, and now the political club; 
the pages of history were turning under 
the eyes of the stalwarts of the Eskimo 
Club, and they looked and said disconso- 
lately, ‘ ‘Aw, rats!’ 

Mrs. Rawlins mounted to the second 
floor, which was reserved by prescription 
for the use of the strong men of the dis- 
trict. She passed a door behind which chips 
rattled and strong men had their say with- 
out needing to temper strength with sweet- 


| ness. Seats at the poker table went by 


favor and there were no women present. 
The strong men preserved here a remnant 
of their ancient rights. The front room, 
where was the leader’s desk, was free to 
any members coming on business, and Mrs. 


| Rawlins entered it without announcement. 


Jimmy Clahan, Tammany leader of the 
district, rose to greet her. He was a strongly 
built and handsome man, with curling gray 


| hair and a thick black mustache and a big 
| and welcoming hand. 


“Evening, Mrs. Rawlins,” he said, tak- 


| ing her hand and holding it after shaking 


it. ‘‘How you been? How’s the kiddies? 
Say, you're looking fit to fight for your 
life. Ain’t she, Tom? Meet our new con- 
ressman, Mrs. Rawlins; shake hands, 
om, with the best lady politician in the 
district. That’s right; you know each other, 
don’t you? That’s one on me—ha-ha! Sit 
right down here, Mrs. Rawlins. Go on 
now, Tom, and say it pretty; thank Mrs. 
Rawlins for sending you to Congress. Go 
on, you big dog.” 
“Mrs. Rawlins certainly worked like a 
Trojan,” said the congressman elect. 
“Goodness, I didn’t do so much,” de- 
murred Mrs. Rawlins. 
“The other women too,” 
“It was the women did it. 
they would, Tom, didn’t I?” 
“Like fun you did, Jimmy!’ chuckled 
Tom Gentry. ‘You were scared stiff.” 
“Well, that’s so, too, not to lie out of it. 


conceded the 
I said 


| When I heard first that the women were 
| going to vote, my knees caved in until the 


people were getting out of my way to let 
me jump. Yes, sir, and madam! It give 
me the shakes. Say, if they slipped a pair 
of castanets over my thumbs could ha’ 
gone on in a cabaret and brought down the 
house with a Spanish dance. I was a little 
nervous at first, what I mean. Well, do 
Look at all the blah the 
papers were printing about what the women 
Say, they were 


like a half- 
starved deputy sheriff in a bankrupt res- 
taurant. Crape ae On the level, if 

till the first of the 


they come, didn’t they—and where are we? 
Business as usual, only bigger and better 
than before. Sitting pretty, ain’t we?” 
“That's because you helped the women 
and showed them how to vote,” said Mrs. 


Rawlins. “My land, somebody had to 
show us!” 

“You said the very thing,” a the 
leader. “That’s what done it. That was 


the word was passed in the executive com- 
mittee in Fourteenth Street, and that was 
the word was passed down the line in this 
district. I says to my wife, ‘Nellie, put on 
your hat and get that mother of yours on 
the wire.” She says to me, ‘Are we going 
to the movies, James?’ Like that. ell, 
I will say that Nellie is a bit of a —, 
too, now, and last week I come home and 
find the baby eating liver from the ice box 
and Nellie is out at a meeting. The little 
snoozer got right up out of his crib, he did. 
Say, Mrs. Rawlins, how’s that youngster 
of yourn? He didn’t look so wonderful 


| when I seen him the other day.”’ 
Shoe Book and Purse | 


“He had a hard summer, Mr. Clahan. I 
do wish I could get him out in the country.” 
“No, you can’t do that,” said Jimmy. 
“You got to live in the district. We want 
you to keep up your work. Yes, it’s 
tough on the kids, but business before 


a. Say, Mrs. Rawlins, this is what 


wanted to see you about: How about 
Se being captain of that election district? 

om here’s got to give it up. We can’t 
have a great man like a con man going 
around pushing doorbells. How about you 
taking hold of it? We were figuring on a 
man and a woman captain, but maybe you 


| ean swing the job alone, and then you'll 


have the pie in your lap. What do you 


| think?” 


“T couldn’t spare the time, Mr. Clahan. 
You don’t pay your captains, do you?” 

“Not just like that, but they get theirs— 
hey, Tom? We'll find you something nice 
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with the city that won’t cut into your after- 
noons. You like the work, don’t you? 
Listen, Mrs. Rawlins, I got something for 
you that will fit you as neat as a six-dollar 
all-wool suit in a cloudburst. What rent 
are you paying? 

“One hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 

“A month? And for that you get the 
privilege of living in the cellar, and when 
you want some fresh air for the kids you 
got to send a bucket up the dumb-waiter. 
Say, how would you like the city to fit you 
into the finest house in the district, all for 
yourself, with nothing to do but jaw the 
public when er 4 come to steal flowers? 
Sure, flowers! Geraniums and dandelions 
and magnolias and—well, you know, flow- 
ers—all around. Trees, too, and walks, and 
no automobiles, and the old sun shining 
~ every window twenty-four hours a 

ay.” 

“As much as that, Jimmy?’’ asked the 
congressman elect. 

‘Well, she could do with less and not be 
cheated, Tom. And the landlord will call 
the first of every month —— Wait! In- 
stead of — you to come across and 
stop weepi ng, ¢ landlord will slip you up 
to one hundred and fifty berries, because 
the landlord will be the city. Go on, con- 
cae: and tell her about Vosburgh 

ace 


Mrs. Rawlins waited skeptically, repress- | 
ing insane hope and balancing her expec- | 


tations between a joke and a fairy tale. 
She thought of ‘Dever, her pale little 
house-bound lad, and wished he could have 
heard this; he loved stories so. A muffled 
bellow of triumph came from behind the 
door to the card room as some strong man 
swept in a good pot, and then an elated voice 
was lifted in a song of another day: 


“While her old man’s working all the time, 
She is marching up and down the line, 
Shouting ‘Votes, votes, votes, 

Votes for women!’ She's a ragtime suffra- 
gette.”” 


“Shut up and play the game,’ 
voice in which was no elation. 
a new deal.” 


iv 


HERE’S your board and there’s your 
said the janitor of the | 
Raieigh High School to his handy man. | 


six hooks,” 


“Put up that board and them hooks so we 
can have a place to hang the overalls. And 
for cripes’ sake -— 

He shut his teeth down hard on his to- 


bacco, shook his head and stalked out of - 


the basement room. 

Mr. Rawlins, so abandoned to the so- 
ciety of a spruce board and six japanned 
hooks, went briskly about his appointed 
task. He opened his carpenter’s yes and 
lifted out nine S wrenches. These wrenches 
were graded to take nuts as small as would 


be used on a toy fire engine and as big as | 


would be found clamping a four-cylinder 


marine engine to its oaken bed. He set the | 


wrenches arow. He lifted out a cold chisel, 
a brass oil pump, a length of insulated wire 
and a rubber sucker on a stick to clear 

ed traps. He had also a meat saw for 
cutting T-bone steaks, a monkey wrench 
and the head of a winter eel spear. These 
tools were not properly appurtenant to his 
——— of woodworking, but he liked to 


prepared for eventualities. Farther | 


down in his chest he found eleven assorted 
bits and an adz that was as good as new 
except that its cutting edge had been chewed 
by a nail. 

He placed the board against the wall and 
reached for his hammer. 

He remembered then that he had left his 
hammer at home, being unable to think 
of everything, so he drove in two nails 
tentatively with his monkey wrench and 
stepped back and closed one eye and looked. 
His judgment had been incredibly true. 
He =e and he sat down and lit his 
pipe 
rose and went in to his chest to find a 
— wherewith to set the hooks. He 

ad no punch, so he opened his penknife. 


Then he stopped short and counted the | 


rews. 

“‘Won’t center,”” he muttered. “Six.” 

He knocked his pipe out and reloaded it 
and walked about, puffing smoke and view- 
ing the waiting board from various angles. 
The difficulty here had been raised by his 
sense of artistry, which revolted at even 
numbers; six wouldn’t center. Any wood 
butcher could clap a board against a wall 
and stick six hooks into it, but Mr. Rawlins 
wanted to make a real good job. He con- 
sidered cutting the plank in two with his 
meat saw and inus procuring two sets of 
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threes, each of which would center to per- 
fection. His employer, the janitor, was a 
difficult man, niggardly with praise and 
quick to blame; Mr. Rawlins yearned to 
wrench a respectful tribute from him. What 
to do, how best to place those two sawed 
“en, if sawing should be resolved upon? 
a line, or as an upper and a lower to 
prPhatiraca te with justice the overalls of 
tall and small men? Mightn’t it be better, 
everything considered, to set the board or 
its pieces edgewise against the wall, so that 
it might serve as a shelf or shelves, and then 
the hooks could be fastened underneath? 

He set to at once with cold chisel and 
monkey wrench and pried the board off the 
wall again. Two holes and a number of 
gashes were left in the plastered wall, but 
the board would cover them nicely when 
finally dis 

He placed the board on the window sill 
and went to sketching on it with his car- 
penter’s pencil. His position was an awk- 
ward one. He placed the board on the 
floor and knelt above it. When his knees 
bothered him he sat down on the floor. 
He lay over, supporting his head on his 
elbow and retouched his best sketch with 
his free hand. It was at last to his liking, 
and he gloated over it, puffing his pipe. For 
a better light on it, he lay down on his back, 
——. the hollow of his neck on the com- 

orting round of his brass oil pump and 
setting the board on his chest. be rhaps he 
closed his eyes momentarily, the better to 
envisage the completed design against the 
wall, but he did not fall asleep; that story 
was made up by the janitor out of whole 
cloth. 

“Great jumping jabbers!”’ said the jani- 
tor from the doorway. 

“T got it, Henderson,” said Mr. Rawlins, 
leaping up, board in hand. 

“Listen!” said the janitor, putting his 
blackened hands on his hips, bending over 
sideways and making play with the heel of 
one foot. “If you was Charley Murray 
himself, the boss of Tammany Hall, if every 
time you cast a vote it bounced t’ree times 
and exploded and t’rew out red fire, you’re 
going to get off this job! I t’ought I been 
everywhere and I t’ought I seen everything, 
but s’help me cripes I didn’t see nothing till 
I seen you! You learned me, fellow; you 
learned me. Beat it!’ 

“You'll hear more about this, Hender- 
son,” said Mr. Rawlins indignantly. “The 
matter with you is you don’t know how to 
treat a real high-class mechanic. Who do 
you suppose you are anyway? 

“You heard me,” said the janitor. “ Pick 
up your scrap iron and be on your way! 
You can complain to the whole blamed 
United States Congress. They know where 
to find me. You tell ’em I said so!” 

Mr. Rawlins put his assorted tools into 
his box and set the box upon his shoulder 
and trudged homeward to his furnished 
room, Dewey was in the room. The lad sat 
by the window and held a broomstick out 
into thin air. From the farther end of the 
broomstick hung a piece of twine that 

assed out of sight behind the window 
edge. 

“What are you doing, Dewey?” asked 


| Mr. Rawlins. 


Thousands pleased. Send No Money. Write | 
today; on arrival of Big 3 ft. Wonder Telescope | 


“Fishing,” said the lad soberly. ‘Like 
you told me about.” 

“Fishing, eh?” said Mr. Rawlins, enter- 
ing into the spirit of the thing. “I bet you 
are catching a mess, aren’t you? If you 
get this one and two more, you'll have 
three, hey? What bait have you got?”’ 

“Worms I dug out of the yard,” said 
Dewey, pointing at his father’s tin of 
tobacco. 

“Say, Dewey,” said Mr. Rawlins, pluck- 
ing earthworms out of the tin, “don’t put 
worms into tobacco. It’s bad for them. 
Are you getting any bites?” 

“I think so,” said Dewey. 

“When you get a bite, strike!’’ 

“Huh?’ 

“Strike, and hook them. Wait till I show 
you; let me have that pole. Hold it like 
this, see? Watch me now so you'll see how 
to do it. Well, you sit and wait until you 
get a bite, and then you strike—and there 
you —— 

A vacant expression replaced the anima- 
tion in Mr. Rawlins’ countenance and he 
lifted the farther end of the shaking twine 
into view. He had caught a very fine gold- 
fish. It leaped and flashed in the sunlight, 
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but he stared at it without exultation. He 
sprang up and leaned out over the window 
sill. 


Miss Martine, the school-teacher who 
occupied the room below, was looking up at 
him. She had set her bow! of pet fish out 
upon the sunlit roof of the extension before 
her window and had supposed her pretty 
pets would be safe there. 

“Honest, Miss Martine,” said Mr. Raw- 
lins, turning red, “it was an accident. I 
can’t imagine how it happened. Would you 
mind taking it off?’" He swung the dancing 
fish in toward her. 

She seized the twine and yanked it, 
snapping it. 

“And now,” she promised, 
right out for an officer,” 

“Where is he?’’ demanded Dewey. 
“Didn't you strike him?” 

“Say, Dewey,” said Mr. Rawlins, “su 
roe you and me go out and take a walk. 

iss Martine will want to think things 
over, but she is feeling very hasty just now. 
Where's your ma? Out fooling around with 

olitics, I suppose, instead of attending to 
er business. Hurry up, Dewey. We will 
just slip in downstairs and get your hat and 
coat, and then we will take a nice long walk.” 

They walked down to Central Park and 
through the park to the menagerie at Sixty- 
fifth Street and Fifth Avenue. It was a 
long hike, but the hope of seeing a hippo- 
potamus swallow whole loaves of bread like 
= kept Dewey's strength up; Mr. Raw- 

ins promised him he should see it. 

They dawdled about the menagerie until 
the animal houses were shut for the night 
and until the goat man had refused to stay 
longer and to ride Dewey about alone in 
his six-seated vehicle behind the goats. 
They started homeward then throu aoe 
darkening park, and Dewey 
to his father’s side and held 


“T am going 


ast his ee 


and watched the shadowy shrubbery for | 
his | 


the gleaming eyes of beasts of prey; 
father had said —_ Rm were to be seen. 
Mr. Rawlins though 
of what ravenous beasts esca 
menagerie would do to any 
not have his father with him. 


from the 
0 
go 


self, and when a bush ahead of them rustled 


suggestively he turned at right angles for | 


an exit from the park and said to Dewey, 


‘“*Pshaw, you're not getting scared, are — 


What—a big boy like you scared of a lion? 
Why, say, Dewey, if a lion was to come at 


us now, I would shove my hand down his | 


throat and grab him by the tail and —— 
What's the matter now?” 
“IT can’t go so fast,” gasped Dewey. 

‘Look, , Pop, 
there?! 

“W h- where? Go on, that’s only a bench. 
Don’t be always talking foolishness. What | 
puts such notions in your head anyway?” | 

He had intended to take a street car, 
but when he searched his pockets he found 
that he had spent all his money, and so 
they were obliged to make the long hike 
again. Dewey was quickly leg-weary and 
then he was hoisted to his father’s shoulder. 
He marveled at his father’s strength and 
endurance as he had theretofore marveled 
at his wisdom and courage; no father was 
like his father. 

Mrs. Rawlins had returned from her in- 
er with Jimmy Clahan at the Eskimo 
Club. 

*“Come down this way!" she called, and 
opened the iron basement gate. 


‘Honest, Betty, I had no idea it was so | 
‘and the boy was | 


late,” said Mr. Rawlins, ‘ 
having such a good time seeing the ani- 
mals.” 

“Sit down,” said Mrs. Rawlins. “Are 
you never going to get sense, and you 
forty-seven years old? What's this I hear 
about you?” 

“What?” said Mr. Rawlins guardedly. 

“You ! 3st your job.” 

“T shouldn’t have taken that job in the 
first place. If I didn’t need the money, 
they wouldn’t get me for no seventy-five a 
month. They took advantage of me. How 
can a man live and support a family on 
seventy-five a month? 

“You're not supporting any family.” 

“It ain’t because I’m not willing to, 
Betty.” 

“Shucks!"’ she said. ‘You and your 
willingness! Well, I guess it’s no use trying 
to make a man out of you, and you won't 

















t up harrowing details | 
who did | 


recount- | 
ing, he got to studying the shrubbery him- | 


is that a lion ahead of us | 
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Yours— 
for a Long Time! 
HENEY TUBULARS not 


only look good when you 
first get them, but kevp their 
good looks. Woven in onepiece, 
they have no seams to rip and 
no lining to wrinkle or get 
displaced. They knoteasily and 
slide easily wnder the collar. See 
Cheney Tubulars, in plain 
colors, stripes, and latest de- 
signs at your haberdasher’s. 
Priced moderately. 

65 cents to $1.50 each. 

Look for the name in the neckband 


{UBULARS 


All silk or silk mixtures 
Four-in-hands and Bats 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
4th Ave. at 18th St., New York 
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smooth writing 
surface. Size 
Toca 6x7 Inches 
with envelopes 
to match, Has that crisp, Prepaid ith “feet” 
that identifies it to everyone as superior 
quality stationery, Special handy box 
keeps paper and envelopes in order and 
easily reached, preventing waste 
Your Name and Address Printed FREE! 
on every sheet and envelope, in rich dark 
blue, up to 4 lines, Type i# Plate Gothic, 





designed eapeciaily for 





clearness and good tasic, Makes a personal stationery you ill be 
delighted to use. An ideal gift printed with your friend's name, Thiv 
stationery, unprinted, would ordinariiy cost you more than §{ 90; ow 


large production at narrow margin makes this special offer pongi ble 
| Just send your name and address (write or print clearly) with €: 00 
(west of Denver and outside the U. S, $1.10) and thie generous 
boa of stationery will come to you neatly packed, postage prepaid, 
Money returned if you are not more than satiefied. Crder today! 


National Stationery Co. **’,i/207'4iienr*” 
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re delivery" 


That's what wise automobile purchasers are 
telling dealers every where 
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fling Quality 
Pencils in the World 


17 Biack Degrees-—3 Copying 
Smooth and easy writing. lt's « pleasure and 
economy to use Veors Pencils. 

At ai! dealers’ ‘hroughout the world 
Amerioon Lead Pencil Co. Dept. P, 218 Fitch Ave., N.Y. 
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THE SATURDAY 


change. Do you think you could sit around 


and do nothing for seventy-five dollars a 
month?” 

“'Tain’t enough for a family,” he said 
doggedly. 


“Never you mind about the family! 
You're not going to get the seventy-five dol- 
lars anyway, so you neéedn’t worry about 
spending it. Mr. Clahan says it must be 
a couple. ‘Male and female custodian,’ he 
says; ‘one hundred and fifty a month and 
quarters.’ That’sthe law, hesays. I'll draw 
the pay and I'll have the say, so you might 
as he fou Bbbdew 

“Tf we’re only together again!”’ he said. 
“Hey, Dewey? What do you say, Veron- 
| en Is it a political job, Betty?” 

“It’s to live in the old house behind the 
| chantios in Vosburgh Place over on St. 
Nicholas Avenue.” 

“With all those colored fellows, Betty? 
Oh, no!” 

“They're tearing down the shanties and 
making a park out of the Place and altering 
the old Vosburgh house for a museum or 
some such for the public to come into out 
It’s going to be Vosburgh 
Park, and somebody has to live in the 
house when it’s fixed up to keep boys from 
breaking the windows. The house is two 
hundred years old, but Mr. Clahan says 
he’ll make it up to date with steam heat 
and everything. He says the house is a 
relic, and when it is fixed up the public can 
come in and look at it from nine to six.” 

“We'll get a couple of Angora goats from 
the menagerie,” said Mr. Rawlins, sitting 
up. “Hey, Dewey? They will look very 
pretty dotted about the lawn, and they 
will eat up the peanut shells and Frank- 


| furter skins and newspapers and keep the 


place looking nice. A goat will eat any- 
thing, and when there is nothing else, they 
will eat the grass and we don’t have to cut 
it. In this hot climate their long hair will 
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fall out, ow. it don’t have to be clipped, and 
the wool | a around will breed moths 
and butterflies and all kinds of song birds 
will come to goo them. Say, Betty, I will 
have a dozen corking ideas before I go to 
bed tonight. Honest, Betty, is this the 
truth?” 

“For the sake of the children,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins sternly. “This life is no life for 
them, Fred.” 

“Nor for you neither, Betty,”’ he said. 
He looked at her earnestly, and then he 
arose and knelt beside her chair and put 
his arm about her large waist. ‘Betty, 
when I came back here and found how you 
were living, I said to myself that I hadn’t 
done right by you. I said to myself that I 
would work my hands to the bone, but I 
would take you out of this place and put 
ne all into a nice home where we could all 

stony mpad ey This is my chance, 
Betty, and I’m going to take it. hen we 
are in charge of that house, I am going to 
sit right down and study up some scheme 
to make a lot of money, and meanwhile 
hot ean probably make a little with serving 

ot coffee and sandwiches. There, you 
hever thought of that!” 

“When I have redded up the house I will 
have something to do besides serving hot 


coffee and sandwiches,” she said. ‘‘I have 
to attend to politics.” 
“Politics!”” he scoffed. ‘“‘A woman’s 


place is in the home. Say, what did 


women do with the vote in the last elec- | 


tion? I was reading the paper over at the 
school last Wednesday morning and all 
I saw was that the vote was doubled and 
Tammany Hall got bigger majorities than 
ever. 


“Never you mind what wome are doing | 
“The thing, is, | 


with the vote,” she said. 
what is the vote doing to women? But, oh, 


Fred, if I take you back, do you promise | 


you'll be a man?” 
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WHEN you wish to mend or repair 
any article of useful value, do not 
risk using a cheap or inferior glue. 
You would not sew a silk dress with 
cotton. Why mend a broken article 
with an inferior glue? The cost of 
LePage’s is nothing compared to 
the saving of making permanent re- 
pairs. Use LePage’s Glue, the stand- 
ard for 40 years. Insist on LePage’s. 
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POCKET SIZE 
‘ADDING MACHINE 





| This practical, useful and novel 
| Pocket Size Adding Machine will add, 
| subtract, and multiply accurately. 

| Nicely finished and can be used in 
| any business or home. 


Sent post paid for only $2.00 


Pocket Adding Machine Company 
Jones Law Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“RADIO COST-FREE’ 
To Ambitious Boys 


Want a crystal 
radio outfit? 
Or if you have 
one, do you 
want the am- 
plifiers? Or 
both? 


H® JNDREDS of our boys are winning 
radio and other prizes that boys love 
best, and earning spending money be- 
sides. Just get a list of folks in your 
neighborhood to take The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post from youevery week (in U.S.). 
You can get the orders and deliver the 
copies outside of school hours. Ask your 
father if it won’t be a great thing for you! 
enceereesCUT HERE-<-%--"=- 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Div. 
279 Independence "Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Tell me about your offer of radio 
and other prizes in addition to cash! 
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EARS AGO, when Radio meant 

little more than listening 

through a set of headphones 
to a phonograph record played a 
few miles away, Magnavox develop- 
ed the now famous electro-dynamic 
Reproducer. 


This instantly opened the door to 
that astonishingly vast fund of free 
musical entertainment, lectures, and 
feature programs which Radio offers 
the world today. 


The name Magnavox now stands 
for a great organization pledged to 
the highest manufacturing stand- 
ards, initiative in research, and polli- 
cies insuring unequalled value to 
the purchaser of any Magnavox in- 
strument. 


Especially important to the new 
radio user (and also those who de- 
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sire to replace their old equipment 
with the latest and best apparatus 
obtainable) are the remarkable cabi- 
net receivers and storage battery 
tubes now exhibited by Magnavox 
dealers everywhere. 










Magnavox Radio Products 






Broadcast Receivers—A 5-tube tuned radio frequency 
circuit with Unit Tuner and Volume Control, in band- 
somely carved cabinets with and without built-in Mag- 


navox Reproducer $125.00, $150.00 


Vacuum Tubes—Amplifier and Detector Tubes designed 
on new principles making them far superior to ordinary 
storage battery tubes for all standard sets $5.00 


Reproducers —Instruments of the electro-dynamic type 
with Volume Control, and of the semi-dynamic type 
requiring no external battery, for all vacuum tube re- 


ceiving sets $25.00 to $50.00 


Phonograph Attachment —The semi-dynamic Magnavox 
Reproducer mechanism in a unit readily attached to 
any standard phonograph $15.00 





















Reliable dealers in every community are pre- 
pared to demonstrate Magnavox Radio 
equipment. Catalog on request. 
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New York: 35g 

San Francisco: 2 
Canadia 
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Radicla Regenoflex 
with compar:ments to hold the bat- 
teriee; with 4 Radiotrons WD-11 and 
Radiola Loudspeaker. Complete ex- 
cepe batteries and antenna . . $191 


Same withow: Radiotrons or Loud- 


GRANGE 6: om 66% 6 08 $150 
This symbol 
of quality is 
your protec 

Want a Radiola this Christmas? tion. 

A gentie hint does wonders. Send us 

the name of the relative who doesn’t 

know what io get you, and we'll 

mail to bim—or ner—a book about ~ 

all the Radiolas from $35 to $425. < 


it may help. 
Or send for the booklet yourself 
for Christmas ideas. 
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YAY— a touchdown/ 


Mickey over the line! Listen to ’em 
cheer! ’Ray—Mick! Thousands at 
the game. Hundreds of thousands 
listening in! Everybody’s eager — 
excited—keeping young with new 
enthusiasms. Listening in! 


It’s great to get every word from 
the field—just as sharp and distinct 
as if you stood beside the an- 
nouncer. It’s great to get music 
that comes from miles away, every 
tone and overtone mellow and 


“There's a Radiola jor every purse” x 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: 
10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


233 Broadway, New York 


‘Radiola 
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clear. And these are the things that 
are making the fame of Radiola 
Regenoflex. 


The Regenoflex is simple to oper- 
ate. It is non-radiating—doesn’t 
disturb your neighbor’s program. 
It is selective—gets the station you 
want without interference. It is 
sensitive—gets big distances on the 
Loudspeaker. But most important 
is the new tone quality soreal that it 
doubles the fun of getting the game! 











28 Geary St,, San Francisco, Cal. 
































The Same Ftescriplion 


The boy at her knee was raised on Pet 
Milk. She’s giving Pet Milk to the baby 
in her arms. In every case where mother’s 
milk fails, Pet Milk is safe, wholesome food 
for baby because: 


It is more easily digested than ordi- 
nary milk; 

It is sterilized in sealed containers— 
absolutely clean; 

It is pure, fresh milk, concentrated— 
uniformly rich—nothing added to it. 


Because Pet Milk is sterilized while itis 
fresh and sweet and kept in that condition 
by the sealed container, the whole day’s 
feedings can be prepared at once with the 
assurance that they will keep sweet through 
the day even without the use of ice. 

Thousands of infants have grown sturdy 


and strong on Pet Milk. 


Your grocer has it. It costs no more 
than ordinary milk. 


Send for free booklets. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg Mo. 


St. Louis 
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SHAVE EVERY DAY ~ BE COMFORTABLE 


/COLGAT 


softens the beard at the 
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‘Long before Percival Pangburn ever came down from Parnassus 
to read from his own works, the once familiar goatee had gained 
historic significance. 

In Egypt, when Memphis and Thebes were still minor league 
towns, chin whiskers were worn, ostensibly as-an indication of rank, 
but in reality because the barbers in those days were all slaves, and 
the masters deemed it advisable to have no shaving done in the 
vicinity of the jugular vein. 

So it has been up through the ages. Thick whiskers and thin 
whiskers, side whiskers and chin whiskers have bruited men’s dread 
of the razor. Now that dread is gone, never to return. 
Ee at Ge one and x: 
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Let us send you a trial 
tube of this marvelous 
cream — enough for 12 
easy shaves. Just fill out 
and mail the attached 
coupon, with 4 cenis. 





te "Reagt is nothing like it for ineuring 
; ahgeind somnnae 






This diagrammatic magnified cross- 
Large tube section shows how 5s moist 
35° lather made by Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream goes to the base of: 

each hair. The oily coating upon” 

the hair is quickly emulsified, and 

the hair is softened at the base, 
where it meets the edge of the razor. 


manufacture 


